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CLARENTINE. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

THE  entire  and  unexpe&ed  acquittal 
that  terminated  Lady  Delmington's  letter, 
affli6Ung  as  was  its  general  tenour,  proved 
to  Clarentine  a  fource  of  alleviation  the 
mod  chearing,  and  the  mod  grateful. 
Her  heart,  lightened  of  the  heavy  weight 
that  had  oppreffed  and' funk  it,  whilft  la- 
bouring beneath  unmerited  obloquy,  now- 
glowed  with  fenfations  of  affection  and 
delight;  and  a  flared'  that  wherever  flie 
went,  the  efteem  and  good  wifhes  of  her 
friends  would  follow  her,  fhe  fummoned 
all  her  resolution  to  her  aid,  in  order  to 
accomplilh  the  talk  afligned  her,  with 
chearfulnefs  and  refignation. 
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Her  letter  to  Mr.  Lenham  was  natural 
and  refpe&ful.     She  began  by  apologiz- 
ing, after  lb  many  years  abfence,  after  fo 
long  and  mutual  a  filence,  for  venturing 
to  recall  to  his   memory   an  objeci  that 
muft  be  fo  nearly  obliterated  from  it ;  and 
then,  as  a  ftiil  further  excufe  for  the  li 
berty   me    was   taking,  made  ufe  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Somerfet,  and  related  in  fim- 
ple  and  plain  terms  the  flattering  encou- 
ragement he   had   given  her  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Lenham   for  prote&ion  and  counte- 
nance, mould  any  unforefeen  event  ever 
lay   her    under   the   neceffity   of  quitting 
Delmington  Houfe.     Such  an  event,  me 
added,  had  now  occurred;  and  it  was  the 
wifh   of  Lady   Delmington    hcrfelf,    that 
fhe   mould   hazard  the   application   with 
which  fhe  was  about  to  tVouble  him. 

Proceeding  after  this  to  ftate  the  na- 
ture of  that  application  more  at  large,  fhe 
hinted  next,  as  delicately  as  fhe  could, 
the  terms  upon  which,  alone,  Lady  Del- 
mington he d  emboldened  her  to  make 
fuch  a  rcqueft;  and  concluded  by  en- 
treating, that  whenever  he  favoured  her 
vvith  an  anfwer,  he  would  be  as  clear  and 
explicit  upon  that  article  as  poffible. 

^  Having 
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Having  directed  and  fent  off  tliis  letter, 
flie  would  by  the  fame  poll  have  written 
again   to   Sophia  :  but  apprehenfive  that 
Lady  Delmington  might   difapprove   her 
taking  too  frequent  advantage  of  the  per- 
iniffion  fhe  had  granted  her  to   continue 
the  correfpondence,  fhe  compelled  herfelf 
to  remain  filent  till   fhe   heard  from  Mr. 
Lenham,  anxious   as   fhe   was   to  prove, 
how  little  reality  there  was,   in    the   idea 
her    Ladyfhip    feemed    to    entertain    of 
her  having  conceived  a  ftronger  degree 
of  affeclion  for  Sir  Edgar,  than  fhe  had 
hitherto  avowed. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  be  more  ill- 
grounded  than  this  charge.  That  Cla- 
rentine  loved  him,  in  remembrance  of 
the  early  friendfhip  of  their  childhood, 
was  fully  fenfible  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart,  and  did  ample  juflice  to  his-talents 
and  his  converlation,  fhe  wifhed  not  to 
clifown  :  but  that  file  now  felt,  or  ever 
had  experienced  for  him,  that  fpecies  of 
preference  Lady  Delmington,  in  one  part 
of  her  letter,  imputed  to  her,  fhe  found 
herfelf  ready,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  to 
deny !  Nor  did  fhe  think  there  was  any 
merit  in  having  tnus  withftood  him  ;  fince 
B  2  Edgar, 
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Edgar,  warmly  as   he   had   lately   (hewn 
himfclf  attached  to  her,  had  never  before 
given  her  any  reafon  to  believe  him  fo 
partial :  but  on  the  contrary,  by  his  ex- 
treme verfatility,.and  inexplicable  incon- 
fiftencies,  had  often  led  her  to  fufpe£t  he 
was  actually  playing  a  part  for  his  own 
private  amufement,  whenever  he  fhewed 
himfelf  more  attentive  to  her  than  ufual. 
Above  all  difguife  herfelf,  inexperienced, 
and  diffident  of  her  own  powers  of  attrac- 
tion, it  had  not  once  occurred  to  her  that 
it  was   poffible   any  human  being   could 
endure  a  Mate  of  fuch  perpetual  anxiety, 
andundergo  fo  long  and  irkfomeareftraint, 
merely  from  motives  of  concealed  affec- 
tion for  her.     As  he  had  now,  however, 
entered  upon  her  juftification,  and  made 
fo  honourable  a  report  in  her  favour,  fhe 
hoped,  mould  the  fubjeft  be  again  reviv- 
ed, he  would  likewife  undeceive  his  fa- 
mily with  regard  to  her  knowledge  of,  or 
participation  in  his  fentiments. 

Whilft  thefe  reflections  occupied  her 
mind,  as  fhe  fat  near  the  window  at  which 
fhe  had  been  writing,  a  fcene  caught  her 
attention  from  the  road,  which  effeftually 
banifhed  every  remembrance  of  her  own 
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concerns,  and  left  her  only  fenfible   to 
emotions  of  companion  and  terror. 

A  lady  and  gentleman,  driving  paft  in 
a  curricle,  and  followed  by  a  fervant  and 
a  child  on  horfeback,  had  been  flopped, 
at  the  moment  of  Clarentine's  looking  up, 
bv  the  cries  cf  their  little  companion, 
whofe  hori'e  trotting  unguardedly  on,  had 
Mumbled  within  twenty  yards  of  the  farm 
houfe,  and  with  fome  violence  thrown  her 
to  the  ground. 

She  was  inftantly  raifed,  and  carried  to 
a  bank  by  the  fide  of  the  road,  where  the 
lady,  who  had  already  alighted,  was  fup- 
porting  and  foothing  her,  when  Claren- 
tine,,breathlefs  with  eagernefs,  ran  out  to 
offer  her  fervices,  and  to  entreat  the  little 
fufferer  might  be  carried  into  the  houfe, 
till  it  was  known  whether  fhe  had  not  re- 
ceived any  injury  that  required  immedi- 
ate attention. 

The  lady,  Mruck  by  her  appearance, 
and. the  benevolent  earneftnefs  with  which 
flie  fpoke,  looked  up  at  her  with  ex- 
treme furprife,  and  after  a  moment's  he- 
fitation,  thanked  her  for  the  offer,  and 
rifing  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  prepared, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  who  had  driven 
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her,    to    follow    whither    fhe    chofe   to 
lead. 

On  their  entrance  into  the  houfe  they 
were  met  by  Madame  d'Arzde,  who 
from  her  own  window,  which  was  juR  over 
that  of  Clarentine,  having  iikewife  be- 
heid  the  whole  tranfaction,  was  now  on 
fhe  point  of  ruffling  out  with  the  lame 
tr.ondly  intentions. 

She  hunic-d  them  all  into  the  parlour; 
and  then,  fending  for  her  maid,  an  expe- 
rience d  ;■•.[: endant  upon  children,  recourle- 
was  had  to  the  common  application  made 
life  of  upon  fuchoccafions;  and  in  a  lhort 
time  the  little  girl,  being  but  very  (lightly 
hurl,  fvniled  upon  her  new  friends  with 
affectionate  giadnefs,  and  with  far  more 
fenhbility  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  her  age,  gratefully  repeated  to  them 
the  thanks  and  apologies  the  lady  dic- 
tated to  her. 

As  the  two  ftrangers  both  fpoke  French 
very  fluently,  and  feemed  particularly 
charmed  by  the  manners  and  converfa- 
tion  of  Madame  d'Arzele,  to  whom  Cla- 
rentine willingly  refigned  the  talk  of  en- 
tertaining them,  it  was  with  evident  re- 
luctance they  at  length  rofe  to  depart. 

At 
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At  the  door,  whither  Clarentine  attended 
them,  they  entreated  permiffion  to  call 
again  ;  and  the  lady  informing  her  of  her 
name  and  ahode,  added,  'that  before  fhe 
and  her  friend  left  Sidmouth,  fhe  mould 
likewife  hope  for  the  honour  of  feeing 
them  at  her  own  lodging. 

Clarentine  curtfying  in  filence,  took 
fhe  direction  that  was  offered  her,  and  the 
next  min.-te,  the  curricle  being  brought 
to  the  door,  they  lifted  the  interefting  lit- 
tle girl  into  it,  and  placing  themfelves  on 
each  fide  her,  drove  her  away. 

"  Eh  bien,"  cried  Madame  d'Arzele, 
when  Clarentine  went  back  to  her,  "  com- 
ment trouvez-vous  notre  inconnue? 
Elle  a  un  petit  minois  de  fantaifie  qui  me 
plait  beaucoup;  et  en  converfation,  pi- 
quante  et  enjouee  me  paroit  remplie 
d'efprit  et  d'agrement."* 

Clarentine  fmiled,  and  anfwered,  "  If 
I  honeftly  confefs,  that  I  was  more  (truck 
by  the  expreffion  of  fincerity  and  good- 
nefs  that  marked  the  countenance  of  the 
gentleman,  than  by  the  fparkling  vivacity 

*  "  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  our  pretty  Granger? 
Her  comic  little  countenance  pleafed  me  extremely,  as 
well  as  the  gaiety  and  fpirit  of  her  converfation." 

B  4  of 
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of  iiis  brilliant  companion,  what  will  you 
lav  to  me  r" 

"  That  your  tafte  is  more  folid  than 
my  own.  and  that  in  all  probability  you 
are  perfectly  right:  but  fhew  me  their 
card.'' 

Clarentine  did  fo,  and  Madame  d'Ar- 
zele  read  aloud  the  names  of  Admiral 
Compton,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hertford. 

"  Admiral  !"  repeated  (lie,  ';  then, 
perhaps,  Clarentine,  he  knows  your  friend 
Captain  Sorneriet!'' 

Clarentine  fhook  her  head  with  a  look 
of  incredulity,  and  the  tears  ftarted  into 
her  eves,  which  Madame  d'Arzele  ob- 
ferving,  inftantly  changed  the  fubjecl; 
and  ioon  after  they  were  called  to  din- 
ner. 

In  the  evening,  Clarentine,  who  had 
not  been  out  for  fome  days,  and  was 
anxious,  as  much  as  poifibie,  to  dif- 
fipate  her  mind,  and  drive  away  the  me- 
lancholy ideas  that  perpetually  obtruded 
themfelves,  obtained  Madame  d'Arzele's 
permiflion  to  take  Pauline  with  her, -and 
fet  out  on  a  walk  towards  the  fea  fide. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  beach,  not 
finding    any    company  there,    Clarentine 

feated 
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feated  herfelf  upon  the  edge  of  a  fmall 
boat,  which  had  lately  been  drawn  out  of 
the  water  to  undergo  fome  repairs,  whilft 
her  little  friend  wandering  about  in  fearch 
of  fhells  and  weeds,  found  a  fpecies  of 
intereft  and  amufement  in  attending  to 
the  occupation  of  a  party  of  poor  filher- 
men,  who,  immediately  oppofite  to  the 
ftation  fhe  had  chofen,  were  bufily 
employed  in  dragging  up  their  nets ;  and 
whofe  diftant  voices,  as  they  were  occa- 
fionally  raifed  or  depreffed,  taught  her 
how  to  judge  of  their  fuccefs,  or  how  to 
pity  their  difappointment. 

Whilfl;  engaged  in  this  contemplation, 
time  infenfibly  ftole  on,  and  the  fun  had 
already  been  fet  fome  minutes  before 
Clarentine  recollected  the  hour.or  thought 
of  returning;  rifing  at  length,  however, 
and  looking  round  for  her  young  com- 
panion, what  was  her  furprife  to  fee  her 
advancing  with  a  gentleman  who  held  her 
hand,  and  whom,  as  they  drew  nearer, 
flie  difcovered  to  be  Mr.  Eltham. 

Haftening  forward  the  moment  he 
caught  her  eye,  and  gaily  adjdreffing 
her — "  Oh,  that  I  were  a  poet,"  ex- 
claimed he  f<  to  celebrate,  as  it  deferves, 

B  5  this 
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this  romantic  fcene,  and  the  lovely  fea- 
nymph  that  contributes  fo  much  to  em- 
bellifh  it! 

Clarentine,  to  whom,  fince  fhe  was 
grown  hopelefs  of  ever  revifiting  Del- 
mington  herfclf,  the  fight  of  any  one  fhe 
had  formerly  known  there  afforded  a  fort 
of  melancholy  gratification,  now  beheld 
Mr.  Eltham  with  more  pleafure  than  fhe 
had  ever  before  experienced,  and  fmiling 
at  the  flightinefs  with  which  he  began  the 
converfation,  rallied  him  upon  his  un- 
fafhionable  gallantry,  and  expreffed  her 
wonder  at  feeing  him  thus  unexpectedly 
at  Sidmouth. 

Delighted  at  a  reception  that  partook 
fo  little  of  the  frigid  folemnity  that  had 
hitherto  marked  her  conduct  towards  him, 
and  conftruing  this  change  into  a  favour- 
able omen,  Eltham,  in  high  good  hu- 
mour, as  they  proceeded  towards  the  farm- 
houfe,  at  which  Clarentine  refided,  began 
an  account  of  his  journey,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives that  had  prompted  him  to  undertake 
it;  the  principle  one  of  which,  he  very 
ferioufly  averred,  was  ill-health,  and  the 
great  defire  he  had  to  try  fea-bathing,  and 
change  of  air ! 

Clarentine9 
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Clarentine,  half  tempted  to  laugh  at  an 
affertion,  his  looks  and  whole  appearance 
fo  direft.lv  contradifted,  yet  judging  it 
bed  not  to  betray  her  incredulity,  com- 
pelled herfelf  to  exprefs  Come  degree  of 
concern  upon  the  occafion ;  and  then, 
giving  a  different  turn  to  the  converfa- 
tion,  alked  him  how  long  it  was  fince  he 
had  feen  any  of  the  family  at  Delming- 
ton. 

"  I  was  there  yefterday,"  anfwered 
he,  "  and  had  the  pleafure  of  a  fhort 
tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Harrington,  by  whom 
I  was  received." 

"  Did  you  fee  no  one  elfe  ?  neither 
Lady  Julia,  nor  Sophia?"  <;  Oh  yes; 
they  both  came  down  before  I  went  away. 
The  latter  had  been  fitting  with  her  bro- 
ther,  who  is  now  fufficiently  recovered 
to  bear  reading  aloud,  and,  I  believe, 
begins  to  walk  about  his  room.  I  was 
not  admitted  to  him  of  courfe  :  but  I  hear 
he  looks  extremely  ill.  and  is  low-fpirited 
to  a  degree  that  render^  him  abfolutely 
nervous." 

Clarentine  fighed  at  this  melancholy 
information,  and  for  fome  minutes,  there 
was  a  mutual  and  total  filence.      Eltham, 
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at  length,  however,  addreffing  her  again* 
laid — 

tk  Have  you  formed  any  acquaintance, 
Mils  DeSmington,  fince  you  came  here? 
Do  you  go  out  at  all  r" 

"  No,  fcarcely  ever,  unlefs  it  is  to  walk 
with  the  children." 

"  You  know  none  of  the  people  then 
in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

o 

"  Yes,  one  lady  there  is,  whom  acci- 
dent introduced  to  us.  Her  name  is 
Hertford;  fhe  is  a  married  woman,  and 
■was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who 
being  much  older  than  herfelf,  is  proba- 
bly either  her  uncle,  or  her  father." 

"  And  this  gentleman,"  cried  Eltham, 
with  fome  earneftnefs,  "  what  is  he 
called?" 

"  Compton  !"  anfwered  Clarentine. — 
"  Admiral  Compton." — "  The  very  wo- 
man !"  exclaimed  Eltham,  with  a  wicked, 
though  half  fuppreffed  laugh. — "  Poor 
Plarry  Hertford's  widow  I  And  fo,  Mifs 
Delmington,"  continued  he,  "•  you  tell 
me  this  lady  is  at  Sidmouth?  Pray,  how 
often  have  you  feen  her  ?" 

"  Only  once,"  anfwered  Clarentine. 
«*  But  pray   tell  me  likewife,  what  ycii 

know 
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know  about  her,  and  why  you  laughed, 
when  I  fpoke  of  her?" 

"  Aye,"  cried  he.  "  Firft,  however, 
let  me  afk,  did  you  like  her  ? 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,"  an- 
fwered  Clarentine;  "  if  I  fay  I  did,  it 
will  probably  prevent  your  giving  me 
the  account  I  folicit;  and  if  I  fay  I  did 
»o/,  it  might  lead  you  to  be  more  fevere 
than  you  would  otherwife  think  right. — 
Excufe  my  fpeaking  of  her,  therefore, 
at  all." 

"  I  do  aflure  you,"  cried  he,  after  a 
moment's  refleftion,  refuming  a  graver 
look,  "  thefe  fcruples  are  very  unne- 
ceffary.  I  know  nothing  of  the  lady  that 
ought  to  be  ferioufly  conftrued  to  her 
difadvantage;  and  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  fhe  lodges,  I  would  go  and  pay 
my  refpe&s  to  her  and  the  Admiral  to- 
morrow" 

"  I  have  no  right  then,"  cried  Claren- 
tine, "  to  enquire  further,  nor  do  I  mean 
it.  Only  this,  Mr.  Eltham,  let  me  fay; 
if  you  believe,  or  have  any  juft  reafon  to 
.fufpeft  Mrs.  Hertford  is  not  in  every  re- 
fpe6l  a  proper  acquaintance  for  Madame 
d'Arzele,  you  do  very  wrong  to  deny  it; 

fincej 
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fince,  without  any  injury  to  the  lady's  re- 
putation, you  might  put  her  on  her  guard 
againft  contracting  an  intimacy,  which,  at 
fome  future  period,  fhe  may  have  reafon 
to  repent :  as  for  me9  I  mail  not  long 
be  in  any  danger  of  meeting  her;  nor,  if 
I  were,  do  I  think  the  world  would  be  fo 
fevere  upon  me,  as  upon  a  defencelefs 
young  foreigner  in  Madame  d'Arzcle's 
fituation,  deftitute  as  fhe  is  of  advocates, 
and  utterly  unknown  as  are  her  princi- 
ples and  character.  Tell  me  therefore 
honeftly,  Mr.  Eltham,  without  entering 
into  any  detail,  is  Mrs.  Hertford  fuch  a 
woman  as,  had  you  a  filler,  you  would 
introduce  to  that  filler's  acquaintance  ?" 

Eltham  paufed  a  moment;  looked  irre- 
folute,  and  embarraffed ;  but  at  length 
frankly  anfwered — "  She  is  not!" 

"  Enough,"  cried  Clarentine  grate- 
fully, "  you  may  rely  upon  my  difcre- 
tion,  and  reft  affured  that  fo  far  from 
feeking  to  know  more,  I  will  never  men- 
tion her  name  to  you  again." 

"  You  will  oblige  me,"  returned   El- 
v.tham;  "  now  therefore  let  us  drop  the 
fubjea." 

Then 
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Then  adverting  to  what  flie  had  faid 
concerning  her  fpeedy  removal  from  Sid- 
mouth,  he  enquired  how  foon  fhe  pur- 
pofed  going? 

"  I  wait,"  anfwered  Clarentine,  "  for 
letters  from  town,  without  which  I  can 
decide  nothing." 

"  Do  you  think  then  of  fixing  in 
London  ?" 

"  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  El- 
tham," replied  Clarentine,  with  a  good- 
humoured  fmilc;  "  there  is  one  fubjefl 
upon  which  I  have  promifed  not  to  quef- 
tion  you,  and  it  would  oblige  me  parti- 
cularly, were  you,  upon  this,  not  to  quef- 
tion  me." 

"  I  am  filenced !"  cried  Eltham  — 
"  Pardon  a  curiofity  fo  unlicenced,  and 
affure  yourfelf,  I  will  fuffer  it  to  diftrefs 
you  noraore." 

"  Then  all  is  well,"  faid  Clarentine, 
*'  and  as  we  are  bound  to  mutual  for- 
bearance upon  thefe  two  articles,  let  us 
endeavour  to  outvie  each  other  in  the 
ftrictnefs  with  which  we  perform  our  en- 
gagements." 

"  Remember,  however,"  cried  Eltham, 
laughing,   "  that  fair  as    this    compact 
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feems,  mine  is,  by  much,  the  hardefi  part; 
fince  you  cannot  poffibly  be  fo  much  in- 
terefted  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford, as  every  man  muft  be  upon  that  of 
Mifs  Delmington." 

"  If  this  were  indeed  the  cafe,"  re- 
turned Clarentine,  "  Hill,  I  can  fee  no- 
thing in  it,  that  would  not  be  perfeclly 
juft.  Upon  every  occafion  the  moll  dif- 
ficult talk  has  always  been  affigned  to  the 
man ;  and  were  you  now  to  be  exempted 
from  this  general  rule,  where  would  be 
the  merit  of  adhering  to  your  agreement  ?" 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
houfe,  and  Madame  d'Arzele  coming  out 
to  meet  them,  Eltham  was  prevented  from 
making  any  reply. 

That  lady,  though  furprifed  as  much  as 
Clarentine  had  been  by  his  unexpected 
appearance,  received  him  with  great  po- 
litenefs,  and  looked,  as  fhe  really  felt, 
extremely  glad  to  fee  him.  The  anima- 
tion, and  originality  of  his  character,  had 
rendered  him,  even  upon  fo  fhort  an  ac- 
quaintance, a  confiderable  favourite  with 
her;  and  the  extraordinary  good  breeding 
with  which  he  conduced  himfelf  towards 
her,  joined  to  a  very  fafcinating  and  ele- 
gant 
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gant  addrefs,  all  confpired  to  make  her 
more  partial  to  him,  than  to  any  of  the 
other  men  fhehad  feen,fince  her  refidence 
in  England.  It  is  true,  me  had  admired 
the  diftinguifhed  deportment  of  Sir  Ed- 
gar, and  been  ftruck  by  the  intelligence 
and  expreffion  that  characterized  his 
countenance  :  but  ignorant  as  Hie  was  of 
its  caufe,  the  referve  which  frequently 
call  a  gloom  over  his  features,  ai;d  the 
cold  gravity,  that  whilfl  it  feemed  intended 
to  reprefs  chearfulnefs  in  others,  appeared 
likewife  to  denote  an  unfocial  and  con- 
temptuous difpofition  in  himfelf,  had  often 
difpleafed  her  extremely,  and  led  her, 
very  naturally,  to  fufped  him  of  a  degree 
of  arrogance  and  pride,  which  at  every 
period  of  life  would  have  been  offenfive, 
but  in  fo  young  a  man,  was  peculiarly  dif- 
gufting.  She  was  not  aware,  that  what 
fhe  miftook  for  fupercilioufnefs,  was 
merely  the  effe6l  of  inquietude  ;  and  that, 
had  his  heart  been  at  eafe,  and  all  his 
painful  diftrufts  at  an  end,  the  native 
fweetnefs  of  his  temper  would  have  flione 
forth  with  luflre,  and  converted  into  un- 
qualified admirers,  the  very  perfons  who 
now  fhrunk  at  his  approach,  and  dreaded 

the 
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the  apprehended  feverity  of  his  criticifm. 
and  his  obfervation. 

It  being  almofl:  dark  when  Clarentine 
and  Eltham  entered,  Madame  d  Arzele 
immediately  called  for  candies;  and  then, 
having  obtained  his  promife  to  fpend  the 
remainderof  the  evening  with  them, apolo- 
gized for  leaving  the  room,  and  went  up, 
as  was  her  conttant  practice,  to  fee  her 
children  put  to  bed, 

Clarentine,  as  foon  as  (he  was  gone, 
placed  herfelf  at  the  table,  and  began 
working;  whilft  Eltham,  converfing  upon, 
indifferent  fubjefts,  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  occafionally  flopping  to  lock 
at  the  books  that  lay  fcattered  in  different 
parts  of  it,  and  then  again  proceeding 
forward.  After  fome  time,  however,  Cla- 
rentine finding  that  his  perambulation  had 
ceafed,  and  that  he  flood  quite  flill  near 
the  chimney,  raifed  her  eyes,  and  faw 
him,  with  the  mod  arch  and  exprei'hve 
fmile,  holding  Mrs.  Hertford's  card  in  his 
hand,  and  attentively  examining  it.  This 
over,  without  being  confeious  he  had  ex- 
cited obfervation,  he  carelefsly  replaced 
it,  and  refumed  his  walk,  flill  wearing  the 
fame  look  of  malicious  fignificancy. 

For 
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For  the  contempt  thi.'S  plainly  mani- 
fested, and  the  Angularity  of  KUhu  ;i  s 
whole  behaviour  with  regard  to  this  lady, 
it  is  now  time  to  account. 

The  laft  year  of  his  being  at  We  ft  mi  li- 
fter fchool,  having  contracted  a  particu- 
lar intimacy  with  one  of  the  fcholars 
named  Godfrey,  a  ward  of  Admit al 
Compton's,  he  ufed  frequently  with  this 
young  man  to  be  invited  to  that  gentle- 
man s  houfe,  and  there  to  fpend  ieveral 
days  fucceftively.  Previous  to  his  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  family,  Charles 
Godfrey,  his  friend,  who  was  two  or 
three  years  older  than  himfelf,  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  paflion  for  the  Admiral's 
niece,  Mifs  Compton,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  about  twenty,  and  who  had  long  c'lan- 
deftinely  encouraged  his  love,  and  molt 
anxioufly  fought  to  heighten  and  en- 
creafe  it.  On  the  firft  introduction  how- 
ever of  young  Eltham,  whether  captiva- 
ted by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  his  per- 
fon,  or  the  ftill  greater  fuperiority  of  his 
fortune,  is  unknown  ;  but,  certain  it  is, 
fhe  inftantly  changed  her  plan,  levelled 
all  her  powers  of  attraction  againft  him, 
and  by  the  flattering  attention  fne  paid 

him, 
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him,  and  the  condefcending  fweetnefs  of 
her  manners,  very  foon  fucceeded  in 
making  him  the  fecret  rival  of  poor  God- 
frey. 

Thus  far,  powerfully  affifted  by  her 
own  beauty,  and  yet  more,  by  the  vanitv 
and  inexperience  of  her  deluded  lover, 
flic  found  it  no  very  difficult  tad;  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  an  elopement,  and  accord- 
ingly, one  fine  moon  light  night, 

"  When  the  fweet  winds  did  gently  kifs  the  trees, 
"  And  they  did  make  no  noife," 

taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  her 
uncle,  whom  fhe  was  afraid  to  truft  pre- 
maturely, but  whofe  pardon  fhe  had  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  on  her  return,  they 
fat  off  together  for  Scotland,  and  travel- 
led fome  miles  with  uninterrupted  fpeed 
and  facility  ! 

Halfway  on  their  journey,  however, 
unhappily  for  this  enterprizing  lady,  El- 
tham's  good  genius,  in  the  perfon  of  one 
of  his  truftees,  purfued,  and  overtook 
them ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Mifs 
Compton  and  her  maid  were  fent  back 
to  town  in  the  fame  chaife  that  had  con- 
veyed them  from  it,  and  the  defpairing 
Mr.  Eltharrij  with  his  providential  deli- 
verer. 
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verer,  took  the  dire6l  road  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  immediately  entered,  and 
left  under  the  care  of  a  very  rigid  tutor. 

During  the  two  firfl  years  that  he  fpent 
at  the  univerfity,  he  heard  very  little, 
either  of  Mifs  Compton,  or  her  uncle. 
Charles  Godfrey,  he  learnt,  was  gone 
abroad,  after  every  art  had  been  unfuc- 
cefsfully  tried  by  his  quondam  miftrefs,  in 
order  to  regain  her  empire  over  him, 
and  to  extenuate  her  own  conduct.  Since 
then,  (he  had  failed  in  feveral  other  at- 
tempts to  enfure  new  conquefts  ;  and  laft 
of  all,  he  was  told,  fhe  had  retired  with  a 
diflant  relation  to  a  fmall  houfe,  belong- 
ing to  the  Admiral,  near  Portfmouth. 

Here  fhe  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hertford,  the  elder  brother  of  a  young 
Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  whom  he  had  left 
Oxford-  to  pay  a  vifit  to,  whjlft  he  lay  at 
Spithead.  Eltham,  who  was  in  the  fame 
college,  knew  him  well  :  but  little  fuf- 
pe&ing  what  would  be  the  event  of  his 
journey,  and  unwilling  to  expofe  either 
Mifs  Compton,  or  himfelf,  he  had  never 
mentioned  her  to  him,  and  faw  him  no 
more  till  he  was  actually  married  ! 

Admiral 
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Admiral  Compton,  indulgent  as  his 
niece  had  fuppofed  him,  and  deficient  as 
he  had  certainly  been  in  early  attention  to 
her  conduel,  was  not  only  extremely  in- 
cenfed  againfl  her,  on  account  of  her 
elopement  with  Eltham,  but  alfo,  upon 
occafion  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Hert- 
ford. Thi.3  young  man,  who  was  not  yet 
of  age,  he  knew  to  be  the  eldeft  fon  of 
a  large  family,  which  had  been  left  at  his 
father's  death  nearly  unprovided  for,  and 
extremely  dependant  upon  his  future 
kindnefs.  His  eftate  was  fmall,  though 
report  had,  to  his;coft,  probably  made  it 
much  greater;  and  when  it  came  into  his 
poffeffion,  the  unbounded  extravagance 
of  his  wife,  joined  to  his  own  indolence 
of  difpofition,  compleated  his  ruin  at  the 
end  of  two  years. 

They  were  now  obliged  to  feek  a  re- 
fuge abroad,  till  their  affairs  could,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  arranged.  The  place 
they  fixed  upon  for  their  refidence  was 
Switzerland;  and  here,  in  his  twenty] 
third  year,  Mr.  Hertford  died.  Eltham, 
who  was  then  on  his  travels,  happening 
to  be  at  Laufanne  when  his  friend  was 
taken  ill,  went  to  fee  him ;  and  after  he 

was 
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"was  no  more,  though  he  did  not  continue 
vifiting  his  widow,  affifted  her  in  a  pecu- 
niary way  to  a  large  amount,  and  then 
cancelling  the  bonds  fhe  had  given  him, 
and  enclofing  them  to  her  with  a  very 
polite  note,  he  purfued  his  journey  into 
Italy- 
Eight  months  .now  elapfed,  during 
which  he  heard  nothing  more  of  her.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  being  one  night  at  a 
ball  given  by  the  Englifh  Ambaffador  at 
Naples,  he  unexpectedly  fiw  her  again, 
accompanied  by  a  lady,  who  proved  to 
be  the  fame  perfon  fhe  had  fpent  fo  many 
months  with,  previous  to  her  marriage. 

Lefs  apprehenfive  of  his  own  credulity, 
however  fpeeious  might  be  her  artifices, 
and  therefore  lefs  inclined  to  avoid  her, 
than  whilft  he  fufpected  fhe  retained  any 
power  over  his  heart,  he  boldly  ftepped. 
up  to  her,  the,, moment  fhe  had  taken  a  feat, 
and  concluding  from  her  appearance  in 
fo  gay  a  fcene,  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  addrefs  her  in  the  language  of  condole- 
ment,  or  folemnity,  he  began  with  great 
gallantry,  by  reproaching  her  for  hiffer- 
ing  one  hour  to  elapfe  after  her  arrival  at 
Naples,  without   fending  to   inform  him 

where 
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where  he  might  have  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing upon  her;  and  then  enquiring  what 
flay  fhe  purpofed  making,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  anfwer,  he  protefted  in  the 
fame  breath,  he  had  never  feen  her  look 
fo  handfome  in  her  life,  and  mould  be 
utterly  inconfolable  unlefs  fhe  Hood  up 
and  danced  with  him  immediately. 

Such  a  debut,  fo  eafy,  fo  familiar,  and 
unceremonious,  Mrs  Hertford  found  ex- 
tremely difconcerting.  Hitherto,  accuf- 
tomed  only  to  view  Eltham  in  the  li^ht 
of  an  ardent  and  fubmiffive  lover,  or  of 
a  generous,  and  refpectful  friend,  (fuch 
as  he  had  fhewn  himfelf  upon  the  death  of 
her  hufband,)  fhe  was  totally  unprepared 
for  fo  fudden  a  change,  and  completely 
at  a  lofs  how  to  treat  him.  Concluding, 
however,  the  wifeft  policy  would  be  to 
adopt  his  own  deportment,  and  manners, 
and  changing  as  he  changed,  to  accom- 
modate herfelf  to  the  humour  of  the  mo- 
ment, her  countenance  brightened  in  an 
inftant,  and  fmiling  upon  him  with  the 
moft  facinating  fweetnefs,  on  his  urging 
her  again  to  ftand  up,  fhe  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  readily  confented  to  follow 
him. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Hertford,  employing  with  won- 
derful ingenuity  every  art  {he  was  mif- 
trefs  of  in  order  to  pleafe,  animate,  and 
entertain  her  too-prefuming  partner,  fuc- 
ceeded,  once  again,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  in  completely  turning  his  head; 
he  forgot  the  unfavourable  opinion  he, 
liad  lately  harboured  of  her — forgot  every 
impropriety  of  her  pad  conduct,  and  fen- 
fible  only  to  her  allurements,  her  beauty, 
the  fallies  of  her  wit,  and  the  vivacity 
of  her  converfation,  he  went  home  fully 
perfuaded  he  had  cruelly  injured  her,  and 
more  paffionately  in  love  than  ever. 

Early  the  following  morning,  he  re- 
paired to  her  houfe ;  (lie  refufed  feeing 
him  till  evening;  but  to  foften  this  feve- 
rity,  fent  Mrs.  Caftleton,  the  lady  who 
lived  with  her,  down  to  him,  to  fay,  that 
nothing  but  indifpofition,  the  confequence 
of  her  laft  night's  fatigue,  fhould  have  pre- 
vented her  admitting  him,  the  moment  his 
name  was  announced. 

Thus  irritating  his  impatience  to  fee 
her,  by  delay ;  and  at  the  fame  time  alarm- 
ing him,  by  a  falfe  report  of  her  illnefs, 
Eltham  took  his  leave,  determined.,  when 
•the  evening  came,  to  give  up  every  other 
C  engagement. 
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engagement,  and   dedicate    it  wholly  te 

her. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
he  again  prefented  himfelf  at  her  door, 
and  with  more  parade  and  ceremony 
than  his  impetuofity  led  him  to  approve, 
was  conducted  through  a  long  fuite  of 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  into  a 
yery  elegant  faloon,  where  furrounded 
by  a  numerous  circle,  chiefly  compofed 
of  gentlemen,  he  found  Mrs.  Hertford, 
converfing  indifcriminately,  with  equal 
eafe  and  gaiety,  with  every  individual  of 
her  little  court,  and  fixing  as  irrififtably 
the  attention,  as  fhe  commanded  the  ho- 
mage of -the  whale  room. 

At  once  confounded  and  amazed  at 
.the  fight  of  fo  brilliant  an  aflembly,  after 
;the  pathetic  defcription  he  had  heard  in 
•the  morning  of  her  languor  and  indifpo- 
fition,  Ekham,  with  forae  indignation, 
.flopped  irrefolute  at  the  entrance  of  the 
room,  debating  within  himfelf  whether  he 
ihould  proceed  or  not. 

Whiift  thus  undetermined,  however,  a 
nod  of  falutation  from  Mrs.  Hertford, 
accompanied  by  a  mod  gracious  fmile, 
and  a  motion  of  the  hand  that  invited  him 

to 
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to  approach,  put  an  immediate  end  to  his 
deliberations,  and  induced  him  haftily  to 
advance. 

As  there  happened  at  that  moment  to 
be  a  vacant  feat  next  her,  he  took  poffef- 
fion  of  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  firft -compli- 
ments were  over,  inftead  of  joining  in  the 
general  converfation,  employed  himfelf 
very  deliberately  in  furveying  the  diffe- 
rent figures  that  compofed  the  motly 
groupe around  him,  endeavouring  by  their 
exterior  appearance  to  form  fome  judg- 
ment of  their  characters  and  difpofitions. 

This  review,  during  a  fhort  time,  af- 
forded him  much  amufement  :  but  not 
having  any  one  near  him  to  whom  he 
could  communicate  his  remarks,  and  find- 
ing, though  there  was  much  to  ridicule, 
there  was  but  little  to  intereft,  he  foon 
grew  weary  of  the  cynical  part  he  had 
chofen,  and  was  turning  to  begin  fome 
trifling  converfation  with  Mrs.  Caftleton, 
whilll  her  friend  was  talking  to  a  lady  near 
her,  when  the  door  unexpectedly  opened 
with  great  precipitation,  and  the  fervant 
announcing  a  new  vifitor,  whofe  name 
however  Eltham  could  not  diftinaiy 
hear,  a  young  man  of  a  very  elegant  de- 
C  2  portment 
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portment,  made  his  appearance,  and 
haftening  up  to  Mrs.  Hertford,  paid  his 
refpecfs  to  her,  with  infinite  good-breed- 
ing,  and  then,  ftill  addreffing  her  in 
Italian,  which  feemed  to  be  his  native 
language,  apologized  for  not  having 
obeyed  her  fummons  in  the  morning. 

"  I  was  unavoidably  detained,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  by  a  perfon  who  came  to  me 
upon  bufinefs,  and  whom  I  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  difmifs,  till  after  the  hour  you 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint. 
To-morrow,  however,"  added  he,  "  I 
hope  to  be  at  your  orders  the  whole  day." 
This  fpeeeh,  though  it  was  uttered  in 
a  low  voice,  and  evidently  defigned  for 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Hertford  only,  Eltham, 
as  he  fat  next  her,  loll  not  one  word  of. 

Refentment  and  mortification  at  firft 
kept  him  motionlefs  and  filent;  but  re- 
collecting the  various  inftances  he  had  al- 
ready known  of  the  habitual  duplicity  of 
her  caaraaer,  the  temporary  illufion  he 
had  indulged  vanifned  in  a  moment,  and 
flic  appeared  to  him,  once  m«re,  fuch  as 
fhe  really  was;  an  unfeeling  and  feduc- 
tive  coquette,  made  up  of  infincerity  and 
deceit— aiming  continually  at  univerfal 

admiration 
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admiration  and  conqueft ;  and  as  un- 
worthy of  exciting,  as  fhe  was  incapable 
of  experiencing,  a  ferious  or  lafting  at- 
tachment. 

Thefe  reflexions,  which  darted  acrofs 
his  mind  with  the  rapftlity  of  lightning, 
left  him  not  an  inftant  in  doubt,  concern- 
ing the  refolution  he  mould  take.  With- 
out feeking  any  explanation — without 
making  the  flighteft  apology — or  betray- 
ing the  leaf!  emotion,  he  rofe  with  an  air 
of  perfect  indifference,  and  wifhing  Mrs. 
Hertford  good  evening,  made  a  general 
bow  to  the  reft  of  the  party,  and  walked 
calmly  out  of  the  room  ;  firmly  deter- 
mined never  to  truft  himfelf  within  her 
doors  again,  nor  ever,  but  as  a  cafual  and 
common  acquaintance,  to  addrefs  her 
"hereafter,  fhould  chance  again  throw  him 
in  her  way. 

His  refidence  at  Naples,  after  this  ufe- 
ful  little  leflbn,  was  too  fhort  to  allow 
him  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  wife 
refolution  he  had  formed.  He  faw  Mrs. 
Hertford  no  more  :  but  enquiring  among 
his  friends,  heard  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
cern and  indignation,  that  the  prefent 
objecl  of  her  attention,  the  young  man  he 

C  3  °        had 
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had  feen  at  her  houfe,  was  already  en- 
gaged to  another  lady,  a  very  amiable 
and  lovely  woman,  whom,  fince  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Hertford,  he  had 
neglecled  in  the  cruelleft  manner,  and  it 
was  generally  believed,  would  end  by  de- 
fer ting  entirely. 

The  event,  however,  did  not  juftify 
this  prediction.  From  what  caufe  her  plan 
failed,  Eltham  never  learnt,  but  that  it 
proved  wholly  unfuccefsful,  and  that  fhe 
had  left  the  place,  was  the  fir  It  intelli- 
gence he  received  after  he  quitted  Naples. 

Since  that  period,  till  his  arrival  at  Sid- 
mouth,  he  had  not  even  heard  her  name 
mentioned,  and  had  almoft  forgotten  her 
exiftence;  the  moment,  however,  that 
Clarentine  recalled  her  to  his  memory, 
and  convinced  him  beyond  a  poflibility 
of  doubt,  that  fhe  was  attually  a  refident 
in  the  vicinity,  a  fpecies  of  curiofity  took 
po/Teffion  of  his  mind,  which  he  could 
neither  account  for,  nor  fupprefs;  and 
which  led  him  immediately  to  embrace 
the  refolution  of  feeking  her  out,  and  re- 
newing an  acquaintance  that  had  been  fo 
long  interrupted.  Yet,  though  determined 
upon  this  plan  for  himfelf,  the   natural 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  propriety,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  flightinefs,  ftill  remained  un- 
extinguifhed  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
pointed  out  to  him  ftrongly  the  neceffity 
of  preferving:the  young  and  inexperienced 
Clarentine  from  forming  a  connection 
which  might,  hereafter,  prove  fo  extremely 
prejudicial  to  her.  It  is  true,- Mrs.  Hert- 
ford was  ftill  vifited,  and  ftill  received  by 
many  eftimable  people ;  her  chara&er  had 
never  been  publickly  attacked,  and  her 
fituation  in  the  world  was  fuch  as  to  place 
her  in  the  beft  fociety :  but  by  thofe  who 
knew  her  real  hiftory — who  might  have 
heard  of  her  conduft  towards  Charles 
Godfrey — her  fubfequent  elopement — - 
her  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  enfure  an 
advantageous  eftablifhment — her  diflipa- 
tion  and  extravagance  after  fhe  married  j 
and  finally,  the  total  ruin  to  which  fhe 
reduced  her  hufband,  by  perfons  well 
acquainted  with  all  thefe  tranfaclions, 
what  might  not  be  the  conclufion  drawn, 
from  feeing  a  young  woman  come  for- 
ward, on  her  firft  fetting  out  in  life,  under 
fuch  aufpices?  Eltham,  who  really  ad- 
mired and  refpeQed  Clarentine  more 
than  any  one  he  knew ;  who  adored  the 
C  4  ingenuous 
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ingenuous  fimplicity  of  her  manners,  and 
the  angelic  purity  of  her  mind ;  Eltham. 
fhuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  her  beincr 
expofed  to  the  illiberal  farcafms  of  a  cen- 
forious  and  mif  judging  world,  which, 
guided  in  its  decifion  by  partial  appear- 
ances, without  invefligation  and  without 
humanity,  woui:!,  in  all  probability,  in- 
clude her  in  every  reflection  thrown  out 
againft  Mrs.  Hertford,  and  afcribe  to  her, 
irreproachable  as  flie  was,  the  fame  levity 
of  character,  which  with  fo  much  more 
juflice  might  be  attributed  to  that  ladv.' 

Uninfluenced,  therefore,  by  any  unge- 
nerous or  vindictive  motives,  but  folely 
inftigated  by  an  honourable  defire  of  be- 
ing ufeful  to  an  interefting,  and  now  al- 
moft  unprotected  young  female,  Eltham. 
afted  the  part  that  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  gave  the  timely  caution  Cla- 
rentine  fo  gratefully  received. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 


IT  was  late  in 'the  evening  before  Eltham 
thought  of  taking  leave,  or  knew  how  to 
tear  himfelf  from  fociety  which  he  found, 
every  moment,  more  and  more  captivat- 
ing. In  Clarentine,  particularly,  fince 
the  referve  and  diftance  that  had  formerly 
repulfed  him  had  given  way  to  greater 
eafe  and"  complacency,  he  difcovered  fo 
many  attaching  qualities,  fuch  a  noble 
franknefs  of  difpofition,  foftened  by  a 
delicacy  fo  confiderate,  and  a  fweetnefs 
of  temper  fo  truly  fafcinating,  that,  al- 
though me  was  at  times  heavily  deprefled, 
and  incapable  of  joining  in  the  converfa- 
tion,  me  made  a  deeper  impreflion  upon 
him,  and  rendered  him  a  more  fincere 
convert  to  her  merit,  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  At  his  requeft,  on  feeing  a 
harp  Handing  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  room, 
fhe  fung  and  played  to  him  feveral  of  the 
mod  beautiful  little  airs  {he  could  feletr, 
and  did  it  all  with  an  unaffected  diffi- 
dence, an  unpretending  modefty,  that  gave 
additional  charms  to  the  touching  {oftnefs 
of  her  voice  and  expreffion. 

C  5  «  Upon 
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"  Upon  my  honour,"  exclaimed  he,  at 
length,  after  fhe  had  ceafed  playing,  and 
once  more  had  quietly  refumed  her  work, 
"  you  are  the  moll  extraordinary  creature 
I  ever  met  with  !  Brought  up  in  fuch  pro- 
found retirement ;  living  in  a  place  from 
whence  all  profeffional  excellence  was  fo 
far  removed, and  where,  confequently,you 
had  as  few  means  of  improvement,  as  in- 
citements to  emulation — how,  I  befeech 
you — how  did  you  acquire  talents  fo  be- 
witching, and  manners  fo  irrefiftable  ?  Am 
I,  at  laft,  to  believe  in  all  I  have  heard  re- 
ported of  innate  and  intuitive  endow- 
ments ?  Am  I  to  fuppofe  you  were  born 
with  all  thefe  advantages  ?" 

"  You  cannot  expe6t  a  ferious  anfwer, 
Mr.  Eltham,"  replied  Clarentine,  laugh- 
ing, "  to  a  queftion  fo  extravagant,  and 
therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  talk  of 
fomething  rather  more  rational." 

She  then  turned  the  converfation  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  her  friend  Sophia,  and  after 
warmly  praifing  the  goodnefs  of  her  heart, 
and  the  fportive  gaiety  of  her  difpofition, 
afked  Eltham  what  he  thought  of  her? 

"  Such  an  enquiry,"  replied  he,  "  com- 
ing from  a  perfon  who  is  avowedly  fo  p  ar 

tial 
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tial  to  her,  is  hardly  fair;  however,  I  will 
anfwer  you  with  fincerity  and  truth; 
and  this  I  can  the  more  readily  do,  as  my 
opinion  exaftly  coincides  with  your  own. 
From  the  little  I  faw  of  her,  fhe  appeared 
to  me  a  very  lively,  animated,  and  pleaf- 
ing  girl — totally  devoid  of  either  guile, 
or  affectation.  Her  beauty,"  continued 
he,  "  is  not  confpicuous  enough  to  ren- 
der her,  upon  a  fhort  acquaintance,  an 
objeft  of  great  attraction ;  but,  I  fhould 
fuppofe,  fhe  is  one  of  thofe,  who  gaining 
upon  the  heart  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, from  having  begun  by  entertaining, 
would  very  probably  end,  by  ferioufly^ 
attaching." 

Clarentihe,  much  pleafed  with  this  an- 
fwer, repeated  its  fubftance  in  French  to 
Madame    d'Arzele,  who,    whilft  he   was 
fpeaking,  had;  been  finifhing  a  letter  at; 
another  table; 

"  Ah,  vous  avez  bien  raifon,"  cried; 
fhe,  addreffing  Eltham,  "  Sophia,  avec 

"-  Affez-d'efprit  pour  favoir  St  re  ainubte, 
"  Et  pas  aflez  pour  etre  infupportable.* 

montre  tant   de    zele   quand  il  s'agit  de 
fervir  fes  amis,  a  un  naturel  fi  heureux 

*  Florian. 

C  6  tant 
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tant  de  franchife,  et  de  droiture,  qui!  eftf 
impoflible  de  ne  pas  l'aimer,  du  moment 
qu'elle  fe  fait  connoitre."* 

"  I  fancy,  my  dear  madam,"  faid  El- 
tham  archly,  "  Monlieur  le  Chevalier 
was  very  much  of  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing. Mademoifelle  Sophia  appeared  to- 
be  a  great  favourite  of  his." 

"  And  consequently,"  returned  Ma- 
dame d'Arzele  reproachfully,  "  you  fuf- 
pe&him  of  being  in  love  with  her?  Have 
a  little  more  candour,  however,  Mr.  El- 
tham;  and  be  affured,  it  is  very  poflible 
for  a  man  of  honour  to  find  great  charms 
in  the  fociety  and  converfation  of  an 
agreeable  young  woman,  without  having 
formed  any  plan  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  in  her  favour;  or,  (under  circum- 
fiances  fo  difadvantageous  as  the  Cheva- 
lier's) without  being  in  the  lead  influenced 
by  an  undue  fpirit  of  gallantry." 

Eltham,  extremely  afhamed  of  having 
given  cauie  for  fuch  a  reproof,  received 
it,  however,  with  great  humility,  and  ear- 

*  All,  you  are  very  right.  Sophia  is  fo  zealous  in  the 
fervice  of  her  friends,  has  fo  happy  a  difpofition,  and'  fo 
upright  and  generous  a  heart,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to 
love  her,  trora  the  moment  fhe  makes  herfelf  known." 

neftly 
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neftly  apologized  for  the  freedom  and 
impertinence  that  had  called  it  forth.  The 
fubjecl  was  then  dropped,  and  a  different 
converfation  ftarted 

When  he,  at  length,  had  departed,  and 
the  two  friends  were  left  together,  Cla- 
rentine  related  to  Madame  d'Arzele  all 
that  had  paffed  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Mrs. 
Hertford,  and  ended  by  entreating  her  to 
take  the  moft  effectual  means,  in  order  to- 
prevent  her  ever  being  admitted  again. 

"  Whatever  appearance,"  continued 
flie,  "  fuch  a  denial  may  have,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  we  know  her  to  be  a  woman 
of  an  equivocal  chara&er,  to  render  it 
ablolutely  necefiary  we  fhould  avoid  all 
farther  intercourfe  with  her.  I  am  no 
prude,"  added  file  fmiling,  "  nor  in  the 
leaft  apprehenfive  of  being  hurt  myfelf 
by  the  fociety  of  fuch  a  perfon  :  but  I 
begin  already  to  be  afraid  of  the  world, 
to  think  of  its  uncharitable  cenfures  with 
terror,  and  to  dread  nothing  fo  much  as 
the  danger  of"  falling  under  its  laih.  Be- 
fides,  what  opinion  could  Mr.  Eltham  him- 
felf'have  of  us,  if,  after  the  half  extorted 
caution  I  obtained  from  him,  we  were 
ftill— " 

*s  My 
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"  My  deareft  Clarentine,"  interrupted 
Madame  d'Arzele,  "  can  you  imagine 
any  additional  arguments  are  necefifary  to 
convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  all  you 
have  faid?  Be  allured,  I  have  not  the 
fmalleft  defire  ever  to  fee  Mrs.  Hertford 
more  j  and  fhall  give  the  ftri&eft  charge 
to  my  own  woman,  as  well  as  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  houfe,  pofitively  to  deny  us 
both,  fhould  curiofity  or  idlenefs  bring 
her  to  this  place  again," 

Clarentine  was  perfectly  fatisfied  by 
fuch  an  affurance  ;  and  foon  after  they 
retired  for  the  night. 

Three  days  now  paffed,  during  which- 
they  were  totally  unmolefted  by  their  ap- 
prehended vifitor;  Eltham  was,  however, 
in  that  interval,  almofl  a  conftant  gueft; 
feldom  quitting  them,  except  at  the  hour 
of  their  meals,  or  for  a  ffeort  time  in  an 
evening,  whilft  Madame  d'Arzele  was  up 
flairs  with  her  children,  arid  Clarentine 
taking,  her  ufual  walk  in  the  orchard  at 
the  back  of  the  houfe. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  day, 
whilft  thus  purfuing  her  folkary  ramble, 
and  perplexing  herfelf  with  fruitlefs  con- 
jectures relative  to  the  diftreffing  filence 

observed 
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obferved  by  Mr.  Lenham,  Eltbam  unex- 
peBedly  joined  her,  and  putting  into  her 
hand  a  packet  of  letters — "  I  am  juft  re- 
turned," cried  he,  "  from  the  poftVhoufe, 
where,  after  receiving  my  own  difpatches, 
I  enquired  whether  there  were  any  for  you, 
and  was  entrufted  with  thefe.  At  firft," 
continued  he,  "  I  felt  half  tempted  not 
to  deliver  them  till  juft  at  the  moment  of 
taking  leave,  left  the  bufinefs  of  reading 
them  fhould  employ  fo  much  of  your 
time  that  I  might  be  deprived  of  the  in- 
dulgence you  have  hitherto  granted,  me, 
and  get  no  mufic  to  night;  but,  upon 
fecond  thoughts,  I  perfuaded  myfelf  you 
would  have  more  confcience  than  to  re- 
ward me  fo  ill  for  my  civility." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Clarentine,  fmi- 
ling,  "  let  me,  till  now,  have  required 
what  preffing  I  would,  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion  as  this,  at  leaft}  I  am  bound  to  fing 
at  the  firft  word." 

So  faying,  fhe  haftened  towards  the 
houfe,  and  on  entering  the  parlour,  put- 
ting a  book  into  Eltham's  hand,  pro- 
ceeded impatiently  to  the  examination  of 
her  feveral  letters. 

The 
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The  firft  fhe  opened  was  one  from  Mr, 
Lenham,  written  in  terms  fo  friendly  and 
benevolent,  that  it  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes.  He  began  by  informing  her,  that 
having  loft  his  wife  fome  months  pre- 
vious to  the  receipt  of.  her  letter,  he  had" 
lately  prevailed  upon  a  female  relation  of 
his,  and  her  daughter,  to  fix  their  refi- 
dence  with  him,  and  to  undertake  the  en- 
tire fuperintendanre  of  his  family-  Thefe 
ladies,  he  added,  though  they  had  not  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Mifs 
Delmington,  would  negle£t  no  means  in 
their  power,  he  was  perfuaded,  to  render 
her  abode  beneath  his  roof  as  comfort- 
able as  poffible ;  and  he  therefore  flat- 
tered himfelf,  the  knowledge  of  their 
being  his  inmates  would  neither  make 
any  alteration  in  her  plan,  nor  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  her  deferring  a  journey  he 
looked  forward  to  with  fo  much  plea- 
fure. 

In  compliance  with  her  injunctions,  he 
next,  though  with  evident  reluQance, 
fpoke  of  the  conditions  upon  which  fhe 
had  fo  pofitively  declared  her  refolution 
of  alonj  becoming  his  boarder,  and  fixing 
them  at  the  molt  moderate  rate,  con- 
cluded 
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eluded  by  expreffing  his  earneft  wifhes 
for  her  fafe  and  fpeedy  arrival. 

«  All  then  is  now  fettled!"  thought 
Clarentine,  with  a  figh ;  "  my  departure 
is  inevitable,  and  every  thing  concurs  to 
haften  and  facilitate  it!  Ah,  would  I 
could  think  of  it  wkh  the  fame  indiffer- 
ence that  thofe  will,  who  fir  ft — " 

She  flopped,  and  checking  the  too 
ready  murmurs  that  were  unconfeioufly 
efcaping  her,  turned  to  the  yet  unopened 
letters  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and  taking 
them  up,  fought  by  their  perufal  to  di- 
vert the  painful  ideas  that  had  involun- 
tarily obtruded  themfelves. 

Meanwhile  Eltham,  who  had  for  fome 
time  thrown  afide  his  book,  and  placed 
immediately  oppofite  to  her,  fat  with  his 
eyes  intently  riveted  upon  her  face,  un- 
fufpe&edly  obferving  her  as  fhe  read, 
fuddenly  beheld  every  mufcle  in  her 
countenance  relax,  and  the  tears  ftealing 
flowly  down  her  cheeks,  fall  in  large 
drops  upon  the  paper  that  fhe  held. 

Inexpreffibly  affected  by  fuch  a  fight, 
yet,  refpe&ing  too  much  the  filent  for- 
row  it  betrayed,  to  difturb  her,  at  that 
moment,    with     untimely    queftions,    he 

waited 
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waited  anxioufly  till  fhe  had  ceafed  read- 
ing, before  he  ventured  to  approach^  or 
interrogate  her. 

Softened  by  the  compaffionate  gentle- 
nefs  of  his  looks  and  voice,  u-nufed  to 
difguife,  and  open-hearted  as  a  child, 
Clarentine,  without  allowing  herfelf  time 
for  reflection,  pointed  to  the  letter  me 
had  juft  thrown  down,  and  mournfully 
anfwered — 

"  Ah !  were  you  to  read  that,  Mr.  El- 
tham,  you  would  no  longer  wonder  at  my 
emotion.  It  comes  from  Sir  Edgar  Del- 
mington,  and  though  calculated  upon  the 
whole  to  give  me  the  higheft  pleafure, 
yet  in  many  places  it  is  fuch  as  almoft  to 
break  my  heart." 

Thunderftruck  by  this  fpeech,  and  far 
better  qualified  to  comprehend  its  full 
meaning  than  Clarentine  was  aware,  or 
indeed,  had  fhe  been  aware,  fhe  was  at 
that  inftant  fufficiently  collected  to  guard 
again  ft,  Eltham  changed  colour,  and  lofing 
all  command  over  himfelf,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  And  is  it  poffible  then,  Mifs  Del- 
mington,  that  the  whining  complaints,  or 
the  infolent  reproaches  of  a  man  who  has 

a£ied 
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afted  by  you  fuch  a  part,  can  have  any 
effeft  upon  a  mind  like  yours !  Good  God ! 
Why  read  his  contemptible  letters  ?  Why 
honour  them  with  fo  much  notice  ?" 

He  was  proceeding— when  ftruck  by 
the  inconceivable  amazement  he  faw  de- 
picted in  Clarentine's  countenance,  his 
own  aflumed  a  calmer  expreffion,  and  with 
more  compofure  he  added — 

"  But  I  beg  your  pardon — I  ought 
not  to  declare  my.  fentiments  fo  freely,  and 
fcarcely  know  how  to  excufe  the  liberty 
I  have  taken," 

'«  Excu/ehV  repeated  Clarentine,  re- 
covering by  degrees  from  the  extreme 
aftonifhment  fhe  had  been  thrown  into — 
"  That  I  believe  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult !  But  at  leaft  account  for  it,  Mr.  El- 
tham — explain  your  meaning — and  tell 
me,  I  befeech  you,  how  Sir  Edgar  Del- 
mington  can  have  given  rife  to  this  ex- 
cefs  of  enmity — of  injuftice  !" 

"  I  fee,"  replied  Eltham,  proudly,  "  I 
fee  plainly,  that  prejudiced  as  you  are, 
Mifs  Delmington,  all  I  can  fay,  (and  I 
acknowledge  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell 
you-^nothing  which  your  own  integrity 
would  not  have  taught  you  to  condemn, 

but 
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but  for  the  fatal  partiality  which  Has  mis- 
guided you)  will  be  of  no  further  avail 
than  to  heighten  your  refentment  againft 
me,  without  leffening  your  good  opinion 
of  him.  I  have  gone  too  far,  however, 
to  recede;  and  therefore,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  I  will  now  give  you  the  explanation 
you  demand." 

Clarentine,  every  inftant  more  and 
more  furprifed,  yet  fummoned  fufficient 
courage  to  liften  to  him  with  compofure, 
and  he  thus  began — 

ct  Amongft  all  the  various  faults  that 
may  juftly  be  afcribed  to  me,  that  of  mean 
curiofity  has  never  been  of  the  number. 
You  will  eonfequently,  Mifs  Delmington, 
readily  believe  me,  I  hope,  when  I  posi- 
tively affure  you  the  information  by  which 
I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  Sir  Edgar's  cha- 
racter and  conducl  was  not  of  my  own 
feeking.  He  is  certainly  no  favourite  of 
mine,  but  I  knew  he  was  deftined  to  re- 
ceive the  hand  of  Lady  Julia,  and  neither 
fufpefted,  nor  wifhed  to  know  more.  The 
day  that  preceded  my  arrival  at  Sidmouth, 
however,  calling,  as  I  had  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  at  Delmington  Houfe,  I 
was    introduced  into    a    parlour   where 

alone, 
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alone,  and  apparently  in  no  very  placid 
difpofition   of  mind,  I  found   Mrs.  Har- 
rington.     Extremely   at  a   lofs  how   to 
keep  up,   or  even  begin  any  converfation, 
and  hoping  every  inftant  to  be  relieved 
by  the  entrance  of  fome  other  member  of 
the  family    i  wandered  about  the   room, 
anxioufly  feeking,  either  in  the  profpeft, 
the  furniture  or  the  drawings  that  hung 
round  it,  frefh  fubje&s  for  remark,  and 
new  objefts  to  difcourfe  upom  At  length 
my  attention  was  caught  by  a  very  beautiful 
little    fkeich,    representing  a   groupe    of 
children  at  play.      I  took  it  down  to  ex- 
amine it  more  nearly,  praifed  it  extreme- 
ly, and  afked  Mrs.  Harrington  by  whom 
it  had  been  defigned  ?    This  was  a  fuffi- 
cient  fignal  for  her  to  begin!     She   told 
me,  with  much  acrimony,  it  was  by  you  ; 
and  then,  with  a  virulence  that  defeated 
its  own  purpofe,  began  fo  furious,  and  to 
me     incomprehensible,      a     declamation 
againft  you,  that   I  liftened  to  her  with 
equal  wonder  and  difguft !  To  be  brief — 
{he  concluded  this  malignant   and   inde- 
cent harangue,  by  a  minute  account  of 
every  circumftance  attending  your  late 
noQurnal  interview  with  Sir  Edgar;  and 
6  fummed 
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fummed  up  the  whole,  as  fhe  grew  cooler 
by  refle&ion,  with  an  earneft  requeft  to 
me,  never  to  make  known  what  I  h&d 
taken  fo  little  pains  to  learn." 

Horror-ftruck  by  this  cruel,  and  almoft 
incredible  proof  of  Mrs.  Harrington's 
implacability,  Clarentine  was  fome  time 
before  fhe  could  command  her  indigna- 
tion fufficiently  to  be  able  to  fpeak  with 
any  degree  of  calmnefs.  At  length,  how. 
ever,  darting  as  if  from  a  fearful  dream — 

"  And  what  purpofe,  good  Heaven!" 
exclaimed  fhe,  "  could  the  relation  of 
fuch  a  tale  anfwer  ?  Why  publifh  it  at  all  ? 
and  efpecially,  why  publifh  it  to  you  ?"' 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Eltham,  drily, 
"  not  to  gratify  my  feelings ;  and  ftill  lefs, 
to  heighten  my  opinion  of  her  own  prin- 
ciples!  The  chief  objecl  fhe  propofed  to 
herfelf  was  the  indulgence  of  that  deter- 
mined  and  inexplicable  hatred  fhe  feems 
to  have  conceived  againft  you — a  hatred, 
which  not  even  the  danger  fhe  incurred  of 
ruining  her  favourite  fcheme,  (by  making 
me  the  confidant  of  iecrets,  which,  if  re- 
peated to  Lord  Welwyn,  might  have  in- 
duced him,  at  once  to  withdraw  his  word), 
could  prevent  her  giving  utterance  to. 

But 
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But  enough  of  this  intemperate  fury — my 
defign  was  not  fo  much  to  fpeak  of  her, 
as  to  exculpate  myfelf  from  the  charge  of 
injujlice  towards  Sir  Edgar,  and  to — " 

"  Oh,  fay  no  more,"  interrupted  Cla- 
rentine,  impatiently,  "  fay  no  more,  Mr. 
Eltham,  I  befeech  you !  After  the  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  you,  I  wonder 
not  at  any  opinion  you  may  have  imbibed, 
either  of  Sir  Edgar,  or  of  me.  Spare 
yourfelf,  therefore,  the  needlefs  trouble 
of  adding  another  fyllable  in  your  own 
juftification — and  fatisfied  with  the  bitter 
mortification  you  have  made  me  undergo, 
have  fufficient  mercy,  at  leaft,  not  to 
prolong  a  converfation  fo  infupportably 
.humiliating ! ' 

Eltham,  extremely  hurt  by  this  fpeech, 
and  yet  more  by  the  indignant  feverity 
with  which  it  was  uttered,  now  with  great 
earneftnefs  exclaimed — 

"  You  wrong  me  cruelly,  Mifs  Del- 
minglon  !  you  wilfully  and  utterly  mif- 
reprefent  all  I  have  faid  !  Can  you  indeed 
believe,  that  if  ihe  rancorous  accufations 
alledged  againft  you  by  my  officious  in- 
formant had  appeared  to  me  either  cre- 
dible  or  juft,    I    fliould  have   been  fo 

wholly 
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wholly  loft  to  fenfe  and  feeling,  as  to  have 
deliberately  fele£ted_yfl#  as  the  propereft 
perfon  to  liften  to  their  repetition  ?" 

*'  Such  a  fuppolition,"  replied  Claren- 
tine,  "  may  have  been  erroneous:  but 
allowing  it  was  fo — allowing,  in  reality, 
you  had  no  defign  to  fhock  and  afflift:  me 
— {till,  let  me  afk,  why  did  you  enter 
into  a  detail,  which  at  leaft,  you  mud  be 
fenlible,  was  fo  unneceffary  and  fo  im- 
proper ?" 

"  Unneceffary !"  repeated  Eltham.— 
61  What !  when  acquainted  with  every 
particular  of  Sir  Edgar's  unmanly  con- 
duct— when  fo  fully  convinced  of  his 
worthleffnefs  and  perfidy  —  and  when 
witneffing  the  iil-deferved  forrow  that  his 
letter  coft  you — was  I  then  to  be  filent? 
could  I  then  fupprefs  the  indignation  I 
felt  awakened  againft  him?  You  cannot 
yourfelf  imagine  it  was  poffible  !  Difdain 
and  contempt  might,  indeed,  have  kept 
me  for  ever  filent,  could  I  have  been  per- 
fuaded  you  regarded  him  with  all  the  in- 
difference he  merits  :  but  when  I  found 
his  artifices  had  fo  well  fucceeded  ;  when 
in  addition  to  the  unpardonable  infult  he 
has  offered  the  unfufpe&ing  Julia,  I  dif- 

covered 
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covered  alfo  that  he  had  undermined  your 
peace,  won  your  heart,  and  made  himfelf 
fuch  an  intereft  there,  as  neither  the  con- 
viction of  his  duplicity,  nor  the  difgrace 
he  has  brought  upon  you^  can  counteract; 
I  forgot  the  rigid  caution  I  had  fworn  to 
obferve,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  incurring 
your  everlafting  difpleafure,  gave  way  to 
the  almoft  irrefiftible  impulfe  that  urged 
me  to  lay  before  you  my  fentiments  and 
opinion :  that  either  will  be  of  any  avail, 
I  have  not,  as  I  faid  before,  the  preemp- 
tion to  imagine :  but  remember,  Mils 
Delmington,  that  if  even  among  unthink- 
ing young  men  of  his  own  age,  whofe 
moral  principles,  like  my  own,  are 
far  from  being  at  all  times  ftriclly  con- 
fonant  to  propriety,  his  late  conduft  ap- 
pears' fo  difhonoufable ;  among  the  graver 
and  more  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  it 
will  feem  too  defpicable  to  leave  you  any 
excufe  for  ftill  harbouring  an  attachment 
fo  every  way  unworthy  of  you  !" 

"  And  what  ground  have  you  to  be- 
lieve, Sir,"  faid  Clarentine,  quite  ficken- 
ed  at  the  ftrange  infatuation  which  led 
every  body  to  conclude  her  heart  was  fo 
deeply  engaged,    '4  that  the   attachment 

vol.  11.  D  you 
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you  impute  to  me  really  exifts?  You 
have  hitherto  heard  but  one  fide  of  the 
queftion;  be  pleafed,  now,  to  read  Sir 
Edgar's  own  letter,  and  then  judge 
whether  its  contents  are  fuch  as  would  be 
addreffed  to  a  very  partial  or  a  very  ten- 
der mifirefs." 

Eltham,  furprifed  beyond  all  meafure 
at  this  unexpected  truft,  fcarcely  knew 
whether  to  accept  it  or  not;  obferving, 
however,  that  Clarentine  was  ferious  in 
her  proppfal,  he,  at  length,  though  not 
without  fome  confufion,  took  the  letter 
from  her,  and  read  as  follows : 

TO  MISS  DELMINGTON. 

Delmington-Houfe,  July  — j 

"  Once  more  then,  my  beloved,  my 
much  injured  Clarentine!  once  more  I 
am  permitted  to  addrefs  you  !  Saved — 
almofl  miraculoufly  faved,  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  by  what  a£t  more  pleafing  to 
Heaven  can  I  teftify  my  gratitude  for 
this  unhoped  for  prefervation,  than  by 
humbling  myfelf  before  her  whom  I  have 
fo  cruelly  wronged,  and  by  feeking  to 
obtain  forgivenefs  from  a  being  fo  up- 
right, and  fo  pure  ! 

"  Start 
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tc  Start  not  then,  my  gentle  friend,  at 
fight  of  this,   I   fear,   unwelcome   hand; 
think  not  again  that  I  will   fliock  you  by 
profeffions  I  know  you  hold  in   fuch  ab- 
horrence !     Alas !     though    my    heart    is 
unchanged,  my  reafon   now  tells   me,   I 
have   forfeited,    and  muft   renounce    for 
ever  all   right,  henceforward,   to   renew 
them  !     I  have  expofed  you,  if  not  to 
ruin,  at  lead  to  banimment  and  indignity; 
the  part  I  have  performed,  artificial  as  it 
■was — contrary  to  my  own  fenfe  of  right,- 
my   own   principles   and  judgment — that 
diffembling  and  difgracefitl   part,  bring- 
ing with   it  its  own  punifhment,  has   in- 
volved me  in  a  depth  of  mifery,  of  felf- 
reproach,  from  which  no  time,  perhaps, 
will   ever   refcue  me!     Oh,    Clarentine ! 
condemn  me  as   you  will— think  of  me 
with  what  feverity  you  may  ;  but,  at  leaft, 
when  anger  gives   place  to  milder  fenti- 
ments,  when  your  firlt   refentment  is   ap- 
peafed,    pity    and   companionate   me  !  — 
You,  I  hope,  may  yet  be  happy;  for  you 
are  tortured  by  no  internal  condemnation ; 
you   are  exempted  from   all  regret,  and 
have  neither  fhame  nor  love  to  contend 
with.     Ah  !  may  you   never    experience 
D   2  inch 
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fuch  love  as  mine  has  been — and  may 
ihame,  as  now,  be  for  ever  a  ftranger  to 
your  blamelefs  and  ingenuous  mind. 

"  But  why,  inflexible,  and  indignant 
as  you,  no  doubt,  Mill  remain — why  do  I 
thus  wander  from  the  original  purpofe  of 
this  letter,  and  trefpafs  fo  long  upon  your 
patience  ?     Am  I  now  writing  to  the  par- 
tial friend  of  my  childhood — the  indul- 
gent companion  of  myearlieft  years?  Am 
I  now  at  liberty,  as  in  happier  times,  to 
pour  forth   every   fecret   of  my  heart- 
to   expe£t   you    will    participate    in    my 
feelings  —  fliare    in,    or   foften    my   af- 
flictions ?     No;    I   am  addrefling   an  in- 
exorable judge,  one  whofe  laft  words  flill 
vibrate  in  my  ears  ;  who  bade  me  renounce 
and  forget  her;,  who  cruelly  and  fternly 
told    me,    that,    "  were  I  openly  priyi- 
ledged  to  offer  her  my  hand ;  were  all 
other  obftacles  to  our    union   removed, 
her  own  repugnance  to  it  could  never  be 
furmounted  !" 

"  Oh  Clarentine  !    Sweet  partaker  of. 
all  my  infant  happinefs— rfoleobjeft  upon 
whom,  for  fo  many  years,  have  relied  all 
my  hopes  of  future  felicity — filter  of  my 
heartj  difpofer  of  my  fate  !  is  it  thus.lhen, 

we 
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we  are  at  length  to  part?    Is  it  thus  my 
faireft  profpeas  are  to  be  blafted  ?    my 
life,  my  whole  remaining  life  to  be  em- 
bittered ?     Ah  !    tell  me ;    to  what  is  it 
you  facrifice  me  ?  to  a  miltaken  notion  of 
honour  ?   a  falfe  principle  of  reditude  ? 
or  is  it,    as  I  have  but  too  often,  with 
fhuddering  apprehenfion,    dreaded,  is  it 
that  in  reality  fome  fearful  antipathy,  fome 
unconquerable  averfion  impells  you  to  a 
deed  of  fo  much  inhumanity,  and  irreh{t- 
i-bly  drives  you  from  me  ?    Your  anger, 
your  bittereft  reproaches  I  may  have  de- 
fended ;  but  your    hatred,  Clarentine  1 
Good  God  !  can  I  have  merited  that  ?  The 
idea  is  terrible  !    Oh  deign,   at  leaft,  to 
mitigate  its  horror  by  one  line  of  comfort, 
one  foftening,    one  alleviating   fentence, 
and,  I  will  fubmit  to  any  thing,  even  to  the 
rigour  of  a  repulfe  fo  firm,  and  fo  deci- 
five  ! 

<f  Again,  however,  am  I  deviating  from 
the  plain  path  I  had  prefcribed.to  myfelf. 
My  defign,  deareft  Clarentine,  was  fimply 
to  have  fupplicated  your  pardon  ;  not  to 
have  renewed  my  offences ;  and  briefly  to 
have  acquainted  you  with  the  final  reiult 
of  the  painful  deliberation  to  which  fo 
D  3  many 
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many  hours   of  my  long  and  melancholy 
confinement  has  been  dedicated. 

"  The  very  inflant  I  am  emancipated 
from  the  irkfome  re  drain  t  under  which  it 
is  Rill  thought  neceilary  to  detain  me,  I 
mall  haften  from  this  houfe,  and  return 
to  Oxford.  My  heart  however  ftrongly 
urges  me,  previous  to  that  journey,  to 
undertake  another — to  vifit  Sidmouth, 
and  bid  a  long  farewel  to  all  it  mod  va- 
lues,  molt  prizes  upon  earth  !  yet  this  un- 
ipeakable  gratification — this  laft  and  pre- 
cious indulgence  I  muft  forego.  The  con- 
iequences  to  myfelf  would  be  tooperilous; 
fince,  were  I  ggain  to  fee  you,  all  my  re- 
folution  mi^ht  forfake  me — all  mv  im- 
practicable  and  vifionary  proje&s  might 
revive,  and  upon  being,  as  they  infallibly 
muft,  fucceeded  by  frefh  difappointment, 
might  leave  me  with  even  lefs  fortitude, 
if  poffible,  than  now  to  fuftain  it,  a  prey 
to  {till  greater  anguifh  than  any  1  have 
yet  experienced. 

"  Hear  then,  deareft  Clarentine,  my 
fixed  and  lateft  determination.  Con- 
fcious  that  I  no  longer  poffefs  a  right  to 
aftfor  myfelf,  that  by  my  own  indifcre- 
tion  I  have  utterly  forfeited  every  claim  to 

this 
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this  ineftimable  privilege,  I  purpofe  imme- 
diately writing  to  Lord  Welwyn;  and,  if 
not  as  a  reparation  for  my  ingratitude,  at 
lealt  as  a  proof  of  my  repentance,  faithfully 
laying  before  him  an  exacl  account  of  the 
a6tual  ftate  of  my  heart,  and  of  the  tu- 
multuous paffions   by  which  it   has  been 
mifguided.    Let  him  then  decide  for  him- 
felf.     If  I  appear  to  him  wholly  undeferv- 
jng  of  pardon;  if  the  duplicity  which,  in 
circumftances  fo  trying,  I  reluctantly  per- 
mitted myfelf  to  ufe,  feems  too   grofsly 
offenfive,  and  revolts  too  ftrongly  agaialt 
his   principles  and  feelings — if,  in  fhort, 
he  concludes  me  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
honour  he  once  intended  me,   I  (hall  at 
leafl  have  conducted   myfelf,    upon  this 
occafion,  as  became  me,  and  have  made 
one  ftep  towards  reconciling  myfelf  to  my 
own  confcience,  and  effacing  the   ftain, 
but  too  juftly,  affixed  to  my  character. 
My  debts  likewife,  and  all  that  bears  any 
reference    to    the   pecuniary    embarraflT- 
ments  in  which,  by  my  own  folly,  I  have 
been  involved,  fliall  with  equal  franknefs 
be   acknowledged;    I    can  bear— I   will 
fubmit  to  no  further   concealments;  and 
fhould  even  the   fevereft    reception    be 
D  4  given 
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given  to  an  avowal  fo  unexpected,  fhould 
the  moftdifdainful  rejection  of  me,for  ever, 
be  the  confequence — certain,  however^ 
that  the  worji  is  known,  and  that  all  dif- 
guife  may  be  finally  thrown  off,  I  fhall 
once  more  be  able  to  look  up  in  the  face 
of  day,  grieved  for  the  paft,  but  fearlefs 
of  the  future — and  exult  in  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  nothing  more  to  appre- 
hend, or  conceal ! 

"  Far  from  imagining,  however,  that 
this  tardy  difclofure  will  be  fufficient,  in- 
ftantly,  to  blot  out  all  my  errors,  and  to 
give  me  an  immediate  right  to  afpire  to  a 
di'iinction    I    have    hitherto    fo    (lightly 
prized,    I    fully  expeft,    nay   v.ifi   Lord 
Wei  wyn  mould  make  trial  of  my  fincerity, 
fhould  give  me  time  before  he  comes  to 
any   final    refolution,    to    render  myfelf 
more  deferving  of  his  favour,  and  to  ob- 
literate the  remembrance  of  the  indignity 
I  have  fo  unworthily  offered  his  amiable 
daughter.     Oh!    may  her  diftruft  never 
be  awakened  by   knowing  with  what  in- 
difference, not  to  fay  repugnance,  1  have 
till  now    looked  forward    to  an    union,, 
■which  either  refpeftfully,  I  ought  at  firft 
to  have  declined— or  joyfully,   to  have 

at 
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at  once  accepted! — My  heart  tells  me, 
indeed,  that  to  love  her  as  I  have  ar- 
dently, fervently  adored  Clarentine,  will 
never  be  in  my  power:  but  gratitude, 
honour,  juflice,  all  urge  me  to  declare, 
that  if  now,  or  ever,  fate  fhould  make  her 
mine,  the  chief  ftudy  of  my  life  will  be 
how  beft  to  promote  her  happinefs,  and 
juftify  her  confidence.  Steadily,  dili- 
gently, to  this  end,  muft  I  however  fly 
jou  !  What  ferenity  could  I  hope  to  re- 
gain— what  refolution  expe6\  to  prel'erve, 
were  the  paffion— the  yet  unextinguifhed 
paffion  it  would  then  be  my  duty  to  era- 
dicate, daily— hourly  fed,  by  feeing,  by 
converfing  with  its  objecY!  No;  rather 
let  me  banifh  myfelf  from  your  prefence 
eternally — renounce  your  fociety,  fhun 
your  fight  as  my  greatelt  bane ;  fince, 
far  eafier  fhall  I  find  it,  to  fupport  with 
refignation  a  total  abjence,  than  with  im- 
punity to  permit  myfelf  the  dangerous 
indulgence  of  a  few  occafional  meetings, 
calculated  only  to  enfeeble  and  deftroy 
me. 

"  And  now,  my  Clarentine,  what  re-, 

mains  for  me  to  add?  Shall  I  call  for  your 

congratulations  that,,  at  length,  I  have 
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gained  courage  to  form  fuch  plans?  or 
{hall  I  again  fue  for  your  pity,  that  what 
feems  fo  cruel — fo  contrary  to  all  my 
better  hope^ — fhould  thus  unavoidably 
be  neceffary  ?  Oh  tell  me,  at  leaft,  that 
you  approve  my  purpofe — that,  if  fcru- 
puloufly  purfued,  it  will  reftore  me  to 
your  elleem — and  doubt  not  for  one  in- 
ftant  my  firmnefs,  my  perfeverance  ! 

"  I   dare   take  of  you   no  leave,    but 
with  a  heart  overflowing    with   the    ten- 
dered wifhes   for  your  welfare  and  hap 
pinefsj  fubfcribe  myfelf  fincerely  yours, 

"Edgar  Delmington." 

ii  Well,  Sir,"  faid  Clarentine,  when 
Eltham  had  read,  and  returned  to  her, 
this  letter,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  Sir 
Edgar  now?  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will 
think  with  me,  that  he  has  fixed  upon  the 
nobleft,  and  moft  effectual  method  of 
atoning  for  the  paft,  and  of  enfuring  that 
foigivenefs  from  Lord  Welwyn  he  is  fo 
anxious  to  obtain.  Oh,  then,  deny  him 
not  any  longer,  Mr.  Eltham,  the  efteem 
to  which  he  has  fo  juftly  entitled  himfelf ! 
and  ifj  hitherto,  you  have  thought  of  him 

with 
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with  unkindnefs,  prove  your  own  can- 
dour, by  a  generous  recantation  !" 

«   My  deareft   Mifs    Delmington,"  re- 
plied  Eltham  with  warmth,  "  I   needed 
not  fuch  an  admonition  to   ftimulate  me 
to  repent  every  offenfive  expreffion  I  may 
have  ufed— every  indelicate  accufation  I 
may  have  brought  forward,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  converfation.     I   fee,"  continued 
he,  "  that  you  are    an  angel!   Your  firm- 
nefs  I  admire,  your  conduft  I    revere ; 
and  for  nothing  more  ftrongly  do  1  like  - 
wife  (permit  me  to  fay  it)  love  you,  than 
for  the   unmerited  gentlenefs  with  which 
you  have  this  inftant  addreffed  me.     As 
for  Sir  Edgar,  I  equally  pity  and  applaud 
him;  and,  I  affure  you,   give  him  credit 
for  far  greater  felf  command,  nay,   even 
heroijm,  than  almoft  any  other  young  man, 
attached  to  fuch  an   objeQ;,  and  in  luch 
a  fituation    of   mind,     could   have    dif- 
played." 

"  By  proportioning  his  merit  to  the 
fuppofed  difficulty  he  may  have  found  in 
refigning  me,"  faid  Clarentine  fmiling, 
"  you  take  from  me  all  power  to  purfue 
thefubjeft;  elfe,  delighted  as  I  am  with 
the  general  tenour  of  his  letter,  with  the 
D  6  coennefa, 
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opennefs,  the  fpirit,  that  breathes  in  it  al- 
moll  throughout,  I  could  have  dwelt  upon 
his  praifes  for  ever!" 

"  And  do  you  not  fear,"  cried  Eltham, 
il  that  if  fo  warm  in  his  commendation,  1 
fliall  again  relapfe  into  incredulity  and 
fufpicion?  again  discredit  your  pretended 
impartiality,  and  accufe  you  of  coquetifli 
artifice  ?" 

"  O,  no,"  replied  Clarentine,  gaily, 
{<  feconded  by  this  incontrovertible, 
though  filent  voucher,"  pointing  to  Sir 
Edgar's  letter,  "  I  can  fear  nothing,  and 
may  fafely  defy  your  utmoft  nr)alice." 

Here  the  entrance  of  Madame  d'Ar- 
zele  put  an  end  to  the  converfation ;  and 
Clarentine,  her  mind  lightened  of  half  its 
cares,  more  chearful  and  more  eafy  -than 
for  a  fmgle  moment  fhe  had  hitherto  felt 
fince  her  arrival  at  Sidmouth,  foon  after 
complied  with  the  prefling  entreaties  of 
Eltham,  and  accepting  his  offer  of  bring- 
ing to  her  her  harp,  which  flood,  as  ufual, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  played 
over  to  him  all  his  favourite  airs,  and  al- 
ternately flnging,  or  converting,  evinced, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  a 

degree 
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degree  of  animation,  as  hew  to  him  as  it 
was  enchanting. 

Once  whilft  me  was  employed  in  tun- 
ing the  inftrument,  and  at  the  fame  time 
gaily  talking  to  Madame  d  Arzele,  who 
had  been  rallying  her  upon  the  happy 
power  me  feerhed,  exclufively,  to  poffefs, 
of  rendering  Mr.  Eltham  attentive  and 
quiet,  he  fuddenly  approached  her,  and, 
with  that,  (almoR.  Jlartlitig)  energy  which 
was  fo  common  to  him  when  any  thing 
occafioned  his  being  particularly  earneft> 
abruptly  exclaimed — 

"  Shall  1  never  know,  Mifs  Delming- 
ton,  what  moil  to  guard  againft  when  in 
your  prefence  ?  One  moment,  beholding 
you  depreffedand  unhappy,  though  grieved 
you  fhould  have  caufe,  I  ftill  perfuade 
myfelf  that  in  any  other  fituation  of  mind 
you  would  be  lefs  fafcinating,  lefs  danger- 
ous; yet,  the  next  inftant,  if  your  natural 
vivacity  returns,  far  from  finding  this  the 
cafe,  you  feem  to  acquire  with  it  frefli 
powers  of  fedu&ion !" 

Clarentine,  not  more  aftonifhed  than 
offended  at  this  extraordinary  fpeech, 
blufhed  extremely,  and  turning  from  him 
with  undiffembled  vexation,  anfwered — 

"  Upon 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Eltham,  fuch 
language  is  too  ridiculous !  Every  ftrange 
flight  that  comes  into  your  head  you  per- 
mit yourfelf  indifcriminately  to  utter,  and 
perfectly  indifferent  whether  you  give 
pleafure  or  pain,  often  occafion  real, 
though  I  hope  unintentional  diftrefs  to 
your  auditors." 

"  Nay,  do  not,"  cried  Eltham,  attempt- 
ing,  but  ineffectually,  to  take  her  handj 
«  do  not  be  ferioufly  difpleafed.  Muft 
we  always  be  at  variance  ?  perpetually  at 
war  ?" 

"  That,  Sir,"  replied  Clarentine  gravely, 
"  depends  wholly  upon  yourfelf.  Be 
affured,  however,  that  I  will  never  liften 
to  fuch  exaggerated  compliments  without 
taking  the  liberty,  very  freely,  to  exprefs 
my  difapprobation  of  them." 

Eltham  would  ftill  have  rallied  her  into 
fentiments  of  greater  indulgence :  but 
though  calm,  (he  was  firm  in  keeping  to 
what  fhe  had  faid ;  and  the  matter,  to  her 
infinite  relief,  was  foon  dropt. 

It  being  late  when  this  little  dialogue 
ended,  and  Eltham  knowing  Madame 
d'Arzele  commonly  retired  early,  fhortly 
after  took  leave,  and  repaired  to  his  own 
lodging. 

BOOK 
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BOOK    III. 


CHAPTER     I. 

HAVING  communicated  to  Madame 
d'Arzele  the  preceding  night  the  con- 
tents, as  well  of  Mr.  Lenham's,  as  of  Sir 
Edgar's  letter,  Clarentine  fliut  herfelf  up 
the  next  morning,  to  give  Lady  Del- 
mington,  through  the  medium  of  Sophia, 
a  general  account  of  both,  to  folicit  her 
directions  concerning  the  fitteft  time,  and 
propereft  method  of  undertaking  her  ap- 
proaching journey,  and  to  affure  Sir  Ed- 
gar, though  not  in  an  anfwer  immediately 
addrefled  to  himfelf,  of  the  cordial  and 
fincere  approbation  with  which  fhe  had 
read  the  detail  of  his  laudable  and  excel- 
lent plan. 

Scarcely  was  this  tafk  completed,  when 
Mr.  Eltham,  who  regularly  called  every 
day  about  an  hour  after  breakfaft,  either 
to  attend  Clarentine  and  her  friend,  if 

they 
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they  walked — to  fit  and  read  to  them  if 
their  domeftic  engagements  kept  them  in 
the  houfe ;  or,  if  he  could  do  neither,  to 
romp  and  amufe  himfelf  with  the  chil- 
dren; fent  one  of  them  up  to  reproach 
Clarentine  for  flaying  at  home  when  the 
weather  was  fo  fine,  and  to  prefs  her  ear- 
neftly  to  put  on  her  cloak,  and  haften 
down  immediately. 

With  this  requeft,  unwilling  herfelf  to 
lofe  fuch  a  delightful  morning,  Claren- 
tine readily  complied;  and  taking  the  two 
little  girls  with  her,  as  their  mother  juft 
then  wifhed  to  be  excufed  going,  gaily 
fallied  forth. 

They  had  not  however  proceeded  far, 
though  the  children,  aftive  and  fearlefs, 
were  already  out  of  fight,  when,  at  the 
very  moment,  Clarentine  partly  laughed, 
and  partly  teized  into  compliance,  had 
accepted  Eltham's  arm,  they  were  met  by 
Mrs.  Hertford,  and  the  little  flranger  who 
had  before  accompanied  her. 

She  knew,  and  inftantly  accofted  them; 
enquired  of  Clarentine  how  her  charming 
friend  did?  apologized  for  not  having 
fooner  called  upon  them  to  repeat  her 
thanks  for  their  civility;  and  then  added, 

«  I  left 
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"  I  left  home  this  morning,  however, 
merely  with  that  defign  :  but  as  I  would 
not  on  any  account,  Mifs  Delmington,  be 
the  occafion  of  fhortening,  or  retarding 
your  walk,  and  am  not  fenfible  of  the  leaft 
fatigue,  I  will  make  half  my  vifit  to  you 
while  you  (lay  out,  and  half  after  you 
return  home." 

By  no  means  delighted  at  this  intima- 
tion, and  amazed  that  any  one  whom  fhe 
was  confcious  of  having  received  fo  cold- 
ly iliould  condefcend  thus  ftrangely  to 
force  herfelf  upon  her,  Clarentine  only 
bowed,  and  foon  after  they  all  moved  on; 
Eltham  by  his  countenance  and  filence 
betraying  his  vexation;  Mrs.  Hertford 
by  her  fcrutinizing  obfervation  teftifying 
her  curiofity;  and  Clarentine  by  hep 
blufhes  and  hefitatiori  evincing  her  con- 
fufion. 

After  a  fhort  and  extremely  irkfome 
walk,  fenfible  that  the  longer  fhe  pro- 
traded  her  return,  the  longer  fhe  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  embarraffing  looks  of 
her  unwelcome  companion,  Clarentine 
propofed  going  home,  and,  ftill  clofely 
followed  by  Mrs.  Hertford,  the  next  mi- 
nute directed  her  fteps  towards  the  houfe. 

The 
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The  furprife  of  Madame  d'Arzele,  oit 
feeing  her  come  back  fo  foon,  and  come 
back  in  fuch  fociety,  was  evident  and  ex- 
treme. She  looked  by  turns  at  each  of 
the  party  for  an  explanation;  feemed  as 
if  Ihe  fcarcely  knew  what  to  fay,  and,  in 
a  very  fhort  time,  funk  into  fuch  total 
filence,  that  Clarentine,  ill  difpofed  as 
ihe  felt  for  fuch  a  talk,  was  obliged  to 
take  upon  herfelf  the  whole  weight  of  the 
converfation;  Eltham  not  chufing  to  bear 
any  part  in  it,  and  Mrs.  Hertford  herfelf 
appearing  to  think  that  as  the  vifit-or,  not 
the  vifited,  fhe  likewife  might  be  ex- 
empted from  making  any  effort  to  fupport 
it. 

The  entrance  of  the  children  at  length 
afforded  Clarentine  fome  relief.  Uncon- 
fcious  of  their  own  power,  how  often  in 
fimilar  circumftances — when  converfation 
fails — the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  is  languid, 
and  her  guefts  completely  wearied,  do 
thefe  innocent  and  happy  little  beings 
bring  unexpected  comfort;  reanimate  the 
mother's  face  ;  diflipate  the  ftranger's 
gloom  ;  and,  by  diverting  their  attention 
from  each  other,  reftore  a  whole  party  to 
chearfulnefs  and  eafe. 

Such 
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Such  nowy  in  fome  meafure,  happily- 
proved  the  cafe.  Mrs.  Hertford,  though 
Ihe  fcarcely  noticed  the  children  them- 
felves,  fmiled  at,  and  commented  on  the 
pains  Eltham  took  to  make  them  riotous ; 
and  Madame  d'Arzele  and  Clarentine, 
in  their  endeavours  to  keep  them  quiet, 
found,  if  not  an  agreeable,  at  leaft  a  tail- 
ing fource  of  occupation. 

The  diverfion,  however,  thus  gladly  em- 
braced, though  it  tended  to  beguile,  foon 
loft  its  power  to  charm  away  the  the  time  ; 
and  Clarentine,  who  from  the  moment  of 
her  entrance  had  never  ceafed  wondering 
what  could  detain  her,  fcarce  ever  expe- 
rienced more  fatisfa&ion  than  when  at 
length  Mrs.  Hertford  rofe  to  depart. 

She  was  attended  to  the  door  by  El- 
tham, whom  flie  there  kept  a  consider- 
able time  in  coaverfation,  and  to  whom 
Clarentine,  as  fhe  was  returning  to  the 
parlour,  heard  her  fay — 

"  And  how  long,  Sir,  have  you  been 
acquainted  with  thefe  ladies  ?" 

"  Really,"  anfwered  Eltham,  «  I  can- 
not be  very  accurate  as  to  the  exad  time  : 
but  why  do  you  enquire  V 

«  Becaufe," 
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"  Becaufe,"  replied  fhe,  "  it  appears 
rather  extraordinary  you  mould  never 
have  mentioned  them  during  the  frequent 
vifits  you  have  paid  at  our  houfe  fince 
your  arrival." 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam,"  cried  Eltham, 
gaily,  "  do  you  think  me  fo  fuperlatively 
dull,  that  I  can  find  nothing  better  to  en- 
tertain one  pretty  woman  with,  than  en- 
comiums upon  another  T' 

"  I  am  to  infer  then,"  faid  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford, with  quicknefs,  "  that  to  /peak  of 
Mifs  Delmington,  and  to  fraife  her,  is, 
with  you,  the  fame  thing  ?" 

"  Infer,  my  deareft  creature,"  an- 
fwered  he,  carelefsly,  "  what  you  pleafe, 
but  afk  me  no  more  queftions,  I  intreatj 
fince  (pardon  me  for  faying  it)  I  know 
you  too  well  to  fuppofe  they  can  either 
be  the  refult  of  chance,  or  entirely  the  ef- 
fect of  benevolence !" 

Frightened  at  this  daring  fpeech,  and 
dreading  to  hear  its  anfwer,  Clarentine 
now  haltily  threw  open  the  garden  door, 
and  ran  into  it  to  avoid,  while  they  con- 
tinued talking  fo  near  the  parlour,  the 
pofiibility  of  catching  another  word. 

«  Good 
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<4  Good  God  !  what  muft  the  woman 
be,  "  thought  fhe,  "  to  whom  Eltham 
permits  himfelf  to  hold  fuch  language  ? 
What  could  be  her  reafon,  with  fo  little 
to  fay,  for  making  us  fo  long  a  vifit  ?  Or 
why,  finding  us  fo  remifs  in  attention  to 
ner,  vifit  us  at  all  ?  I  do  not  underftand 
it;  but  I  much  fear,  if  Eltham  talks  to 
her  in  the  fame  ftrain  much  longer,  he  will 
make  her  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  us 
both!" 

Then  recollefting  her  fituation  when 
met  by  Mrs.  Hertford — leaning  upon 
Eltham's  arm — the  children,  as  if  pur- 
pofely,  detached  from  them — and  he  her 
only  companion ;  fhe  blamed  herfelf  fe- 
verely  for  ever  having  walked  out  with 
him  unaccompanied  by  Madame  d'Ar- 
zele,  and  trembled  at  the  opinion  fuch  a 
ftory,  if  malicioufly  reported,  might  give 
rife  to  at  Delmington.  It  now  alfo  for 
the  firft  time  occurred  to  her,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  permit  Eltham  fuch  free  and 
continual  accefs  into  their  houfe.  Though 
.by  his  own  undefigning  behaviour,  his 
eafe,  and  good  humour,  fhe  had  been 
taught  almoft  to  forget  how  lately  he  had 
been  introduced  to  her,. it  was  yet  but  too 

true 
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true  that  he  was  ft  ill  only  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  a  day — had  no  family  connexion, 
no  relationship  with  her  whatever — and 
that  neither  his  age,  or  the  profligacy  im- 
puted to  his  character,  rendered  him  a  fit 
intimate  for  a  young  woman  in  circum- 
flances  fuch  as  her's.  Had  not  Mrs.  Har- 
rington already,  with  the  mod  envenomed 
rancour,  afperfed  and  vilified  her  ?  and 
would  fhe  not,  happy  in  fuch  an  oppor- 
tunity, feize  with  avidity  every  frefh 
occafion  of  pouring  upon  her  abufe  and 
odium  ? 

"  Alas!"  cried  fhe,  "  I  forgot,  or  ra- 
ther till  this  minute  I  never  was  aware, 
that  independent  of  thofe  evils  brought 
on  by  our  own  mifconducl,  there  are 
others,  almoft  equally  dreadful,  which 
are  folely  the  refult  of  our  inexperience 
and  want  of  fore  fight.  Eltham's  conver- 
fation,  whilft  confined  as  it  hitherto  has 
been  to  vague  and  general  fubjefts,  was 
pleafant  to  me,  and  I  fancied  alfo,  allow- 
able. Polifhed  without  affectation,  enter- 
taining without  farcafm,  and  eafy  without 
impertinence,  I  flatter  myfelf,  both  being 
free  from  all  defign,  that  we  might  fafely? 
whilft  refiding  in  the  fame  vicinity,  affo- 

ciate 
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ciate  with  each  other.  Too  late,  how- 
ever,  I  have  difcovered  ray  error;  and 
fatal,  if  this  Mrs.  Hertford  is  as  illiberal 
as  (lie  is  myfterious,  fatal  may  it  prove  to 


me!" 


Terrified  by  this  apprehenfion,  and 
angry  with  Eltham  for  having  fo  much 
contributed  to  expofe  her  to  conjecture, 
by  unneceffarily  keeping  fecrethis  know- 
ledge of  her,  although,  as  was  now  ap- 
parent, a  conftant  vifitor  at  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford's, fhe  determined  in  future  to  keep 
out  of  his  way  as  much  as  poffible ;  to 
check  his  affiduities  by  every  means  in 
her  power ;  and  above  all,  earneftly  to  at- 
tempt limiting  the  number  of  his  vifits, 
and  the  length  of  their  duration. 

Whilft  yet  occupied  in  framing  plans 
fuch  as  thefe,  Eltham  himfelf  joined  her, 
and  as  he  advanced,  anxioufly  called 
out — 

"  What,  my  deareft  Mifs  Delmington, 
makes  you  look  fo  thoughtful  and  fo 
grave  ?" 

Clarentine,  unwilling  at  firft  to  con- 
fefs  to  him  the  caufe,  looked  embarraffed, 
and  hefitated  fo  long  what  to  anfwer,  that 

concluding 
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concluding  her  ferioufncfs  was  the  mere 
effeft  of  accident,  he  forbore  making  any 
further  enquiries,  and  taking  her  hand, 
faid— 

"  Come,  you  want  a  little  diflipation ; 
fuppofe  therefore,  we  now  refume  our 
walk  ?" 

"  No  indeed  !"  cried  Clarentine  haftily, 
«  I  will  neither  go  out  with  you  again 
to-day,  nor,  if  I  can  help  it,  any  other 
day." 

"  No  ?"  exclaimed  he,  much  furprifed, 
"  And  why  ?" 

"  I  would  tell  you,"  anfwered  fhe, 
more  calmly,  "  but  that  I  fear  your  re- 
prefentations,  although  determined  nqt 
to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  influenced  by 
them." 

"  Vain  indeed  fhould  I  be,"  refumed 
Eltham,  evidently  picque'd  by  this  decla- 
ration, <■■  if,  after  hearing  a  determination 
fo  candid,  youhazarded  any  of  the  expoftu- 
lations  you  fo  caufelefsly  apprehend.  Ex- 
plain yourfelf  freely,  therefore,  Mifs  Del- 
mington." 

"  I  will,"  faid  Clarentine,  affecting  not 
to  feem  confcious  of  his  difpleafure,  you 

3  may 
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may  remember,  Sir,  that  when  I  parted 
from  my  friends  at  Delmington,  and  firft 
came  to  this  place,  our.  acquaintance  was 
fcarcely  of  a  week's  Handing,  and  in  itfelf  of 
fo  flight  a  nature,  and  fo  accidentally  began 
that  no  one  could  have  wondered,  had  it 
flopped  there,  mould  we  mutually  have 
disclaimed  any   thing  beyond  the  mere 
knowledge  of  each  other's  names  and  faces. 
This  being  the  cafe,    what  would  Lady* 
Delmington,  what  would  Mrs.  Harrington 
conclude,  were   they  to   hear,  that  ihe, 
who  fo  lately  was  almoft  an  entire  ftran- 
gec  to  you,  now  authorized  your  daily 
attendance  at  all  hours  ;  wandered  about 
the  country  with  you  without  any  other 
companion  j  received  you  early,  and  de- 
tained you  late  ;   and  was  never  feen  but 
in   your    fociety?      I   might    fay,    very 
fafely,  that  your  vifits  are  not  more  meant 
for  me  than  for  Madame  d'Arzele  :  but 
ftill,  knowing  as  I  do,  how  feldom  fhe  is 
able,  or  willing  to  be  of  our  continual  ex- 
curfions,  how  much  when  you  are  below, 
Jhe  iits  above,  and  how  frequently  we  hive 
been  feen  without  her,  J  mould  find  this, 
I  fear,  a  very  inefficient  plea,   and  be 
extremely  ill- prepared  to  aniwer  all  the 
vol.  ii.  E  obje&ions 
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obje&ions  that  might  be  made  to  it.  M] 
requeft  to  you,  therefore,  is,  Sir,  thatfo 
the  few  days  I  remain  here,  you  will  eithe 
make  your  vifits  fhorter  andlefs  conftant 
or,  without  being  offended,  and  imagining 
I  mean  to  fhew  you  any  perfotial  difrefyeQ. 
that  you  will  permit  me,  when  you  call 
to  walk  out,  as  formerly  by  myfelf,  or  t< 
fit  quietly  up-ftairs  in  my  own  room,  an< 
leave  to  Madame  d'Arzele  the  ceremonj 
•of  receiving  you." 

Never  was  aftonifhment  equal  to  tha 
•which  reftrained  Eltham  from  interruptin} 
this  frank,  and,  to  him,  extraordinarj 
fpeech.  He  looked  at  her  for  fome  tirrn 
as  if  doubting  the  reality  of  what  he  ha< 
heard,  and  was  preparing  to  anfwer  he 
with  great  irafcibility,  when  recolle&inj 
there  might  be  as  much  of  fudden  fear  a 
of  eftablifhed  diflike  in  what  fhe  had  faid 
he  inftantly  changed  his  purpofe,  an 
hoping  to  make  fome  advantage  of  th 
confirmation  fhe  had  been  thrown  intG 
eagerly  exclaimed — 

"  I  will  confent  to  any  thing,  renounc 
every  thing,  provided  you  will  but  pre 
mife,  on  your  arrival  in  town,  to  take  o 

th. 
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this  fearful  interdiction,  and  permit  me  to 
fee,  and  to  vifit  you  there,  as  if  it  had 
never  pafTed !" 

"  I  will  make,"  cried  Clarentine,  of- 
fended and  amazed  in  her  turn,  "  no 
fuchpromife!  you  cannot  have  any  right, 
Mr.  Eltham,  to  exa£t  it ;  nor  to  fuppofe, 
that  in  the  hope  of  enfuring  a  temporary 
good,  I  mould  voluntarily  bring  upon 
myfelf  a  lading  evil !" 

"  Why,  what  an  arbitrary  little  defpot 
you  are  !"  cried  he,  endeavouring  under 
a  femblance  of  gaiety  to  difguife  the  mor- 
tification.and  anger  a  refufal  fo  fteady  had 
given  rife  to;  "  difdaining  all  compro- 
mife,  rejecting  all  conditions,  what  a  very 
tyrant  you  are  become!" 

"  I  am  forry,  Sir,"  faid  Clarentine, 
with  greater  mildnefs,  "  you  compelled 
me  to  it;  as  we  know  each  other's  fenti- 
ments,  however,  now,  there  can  be  no 
further  neceflity  for  my  ftay,  and  there- 
fore I  mall  wifh  you  good  morning." 

"  Why  whither  are  you  then  going  ?" 

"  To  my  own  room,  Sir.  I  have  a  letter 
to  finifh  before  the  poll  goes  out,  and  no 
time,  I  believe,  to  lofe." 

E  2  She 
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She  then  haftily  left  him,  while  ye 
too  much  confounded  to  have  power  ti 
flop  her,  and  ran  up  flairs. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 


■"WHEN  Clarentine  and  Madame  d'Ar 
zele  met  at  dinner,  the  former,  with  he 
accuftomed  fincerity,  related  all  that  ha< 
patted  in  her  own  mind  previous  to  he 
conference  with  Eltham,  as  well  as  the 
particulars  and  refult  of  that  conference 
itfelf.    When  fhe  had  ended  her  account 

"  I  may,  perhaps,"  added  fhe,  "  have 
been  rather  too  plain  with  him:  but  it  if 
impoffible  to  recolle£t  the  ftrange  en 
gagement  into  which  he  would  have  per 
fuaded  me  to- enter,  without  wondering 
he  mould  not  himfelf  have  forfeen.the  re 
tcrt  it  muft  occafion." 

"  From  any  one  elfe,  my  dear  Claren 

tine,"  faid   Madame  d'Arzele,  he  wouh 

have  forefeen  it :    but  you  and  I  have 

treated  him  with  too  much  indulgence 

&  hav< 
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nave  literally  fpoilt  him.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  with  all  my  heart  you  have 
had  the  courage  to  put  a  little  check  upon 
him ;  and  by  no  means  forry  to  find  the 
wearifome  length  of  his  never-ending, 
vifits  is  likely  to  be  fomewhat  moderated; 
though  as  the  more  oftenfible  miftrefs  of 
the  houfe,  I  could  never  have  permitted 
myfelf  to  give  him  fuch  a  hint,  without 
running  the  rifk  of  offending  him  for  life.5' 
Then  recurring,  to  what  Clarentine  had 
faid  relating  to  her  fears,  left  the  mifre- 
prefentations,-  Mrs;  Hertford's  prying  cu- 
riofity  fhewed  her  fo  fully  prepared  to 
make,    mould    reach   Delmington,    and 

n"tm     ^„0rJi+      tltai*a         iVAiriiwa      r\      A   VFtnlo      n**  — 

fought  her  to  explain  her  reafons  for  hav- 
ing, as  fhe  fuppofed,  invited  her  in;  and 
gave  the  mod  ludicrous  account  of  the 
confternation  and  difmay  with  which  fhe 
faw  her  enter. 

Clarentine  readily  fatisfied  her  as  to 
the  {hare  fhe  had  borne  in  that  tranfa&ion, 
and  briefly  informed  her  of  every  parti- 
cular that  had  attended  their  meeting; 
after  which,  by  mutual  confent,  a  dif- 
ferent fubjed  wasftarted,  and  both  fought, 
as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power,  to  drive 
E  3  the 
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the  unpleafant  occurrences  of  the  mom- 
ing  from  their  thoughts. 

The  whole  afternoon  and  evening  paf- 
fed,  and  Eitham  never  appeared;  the 
fucceeding  day  elapfed,  and  ft II 1  his  ab- 
fence  continued.  Clarentine  then  began 
to  be  frightened,  and  half  wifhed — left  in 
trying  to  avert  one  evil  fhe  had  brought 
upon  herfelf  another,  and  made  him  an 
enemy  who  "had  before  been  a  friend — 
me  had  either  fpoken  more  cautioufly, 
or  wholly  foreborn  fpeaking  at  all,  con- 
tenting herfelf  with  avoiding  him  without 
affigning  any  reafon  for  it.  Yet  this,  im-' 
practicable,  and  felf-willed  as  he  was, 
fne  believed  would  have  been  al'raoft 
impoffible ;  fince  go  whither  fhe  would, 
unlefs  formally  prohibited,  he  would  have 
infifted  upon  following  her,  and  deny 
him  as  often  as  fhe  pleafed,  he  would 
have  called  again  the  next  hour.  Dif- 
carding,  therefore,  all  ufelefs  repinings, 
and  convinced  in  her  own  mind,  that 
however  impolitic,  what  fhe  had  done 
was,  at  leaft,  candid  and  honeft,  fhe  ac- 
quitted herfelf  of  any  wrong  intentions, 
and  determined  quietly  to  await  the 
event. 

A  letter 
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A  letter  from  Sophia,  which  arrived  the 
following  morning,  contributed  more  than 
ever  to  confirm  her  in  thefe  fentiments, 
and  to  relieve  her  from  all  remaining  un- 
eafinefs  refpe&ing  what  had  paffed. 

That  affectionate,  and  excellent  girl, 
began  in  Lady  Delmington's  as  well 
as  her  own  name,  by  thanking  her  molt 
warmly  for  the  confidence  and  kindnefs 
with  which  fhe  had  acknowledged  to  them 
her  receipt  of  Sir  Edgar's  letter;  and  for 
the  unreferved  and  fatisfaftory  account 
fhe  had  given  of  its  contents.  Her  mo- 
ther, fhe  added,  fince  its  communication 
no  longer  appeared  the  fame  woman  ;  all 
her  doubts  banifhed,  all  her  alarm  fub- 
fided;  and  in  confequence,  fhe  had  fully 
authorized  Sophia  to  inform  her,  that 
henceforward,  every  objection  to  her 
writing  publicly  and  openly  to  the  whole 
family,  and  to  Lady  Julia  alfo;  was  for 
ever  at  an  end. 

Speaking  next  of  her  brother,  fhe  faid 
he  was  to  fet  out  for  Oxford  the  following 
week;  having  within  the  laft  four  or  five 
days  amended  fo  rapidly,  that  it  was  no 
longer  deemed  neceflary  to  delay  hjs 
journey. 

E  4  s<  InRead 
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"  Inftead  of  writing,  however,"  pro- 
ceeded fhe,  "  as  he  told  you  he  would, 
he  yefterday  had  a  long,  and  I  doubt  notv 
moft  interefting  conference  with  Lord 
Welwyn  himfelf,  who  kindly  called  in 
the  courfe  of  the  morning  to  enquire 
perfonally  after  him.  I  have  not  heard 
the  particulars  of  what  paffed  between 
them :  but  if  I  may  judge  by  my  brother's 
recruited  fpirits,  and  by  his  Lordihip's 
own  cordiality  at  parting,  they  were  only 
fuch  as  to  give  us  all  fatisfaftion  and 
comfort. 

«'  Belides,  Edgar,  who  ufed  fo  fedulous- 
ly  to  avoid  Lady  Julia,  now  feizes  every 
opportunity  of  throwing  himfelf,  without 
affe&ation,  in  her  way;  and  for  him,  really 
makes  a  very  affiduous  courtier;  a  change 
her  Ladyfhip  appears  by  no  means  either 
difpleafed  with,  or  infenfible  to!" 

"  But  apropos  to  Lady  Julia,  my  dear 
Clarentine,  fhe  complains  much  of  your 
determined  filence,  and  feems  extremely 
hurt  by  it.  Pray  write  to  her  very  foon. 
She  knows  of  your  impending  journey, 
and  has  been  told  whom  you  are  to  live 
■with,  and  why  you  leave  us,  which,  (ac- 
cording to  our  account)  is  becaufe — let 

me 
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me  fee;  I  have  almoft  forgot  my  lefTon  ! 
— O,  becaufe  Mr.  Lenham  himfelf  defired 
it;  and  Mr.  Lenham  was  the  great  friend 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Somerfet,  and  may  there- 
fore reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  feel  much 
interefted  about  her  favourite  niece  and 
early  protegee. 

"  Now  remember  you  do  not  fpoil  this 
pretty  flory,  by  telling  more  th,an  you 
ought  to  do !  I  aflure  you  it  coft  us 
much  trouble  and  pains  to  inyent. 

"  But  flop — before  I  proceed  further, 
let  me  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  good 
news,  which  will,  I  know,  rejoice  you. 
Edgar  has  acknowledged  all  his  debts,  as  ^ 
he  no  doubt  informed  you  was  his  defign, 
(though  you  prudently  forbofe  touching 
upon  that  fubjecl  in  your  joint  letter  to 
my  mother  and  me)  not  only  to  Lord 
Welwyn,  but  'to  her  alfo ;  and  fhe,  (my 
mther)  confeffing  as  much  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rington, that  incomprehenfible  perfon,  in 
a  fit  of,  fcarce  credible,  munificence,  un- 
dertook to  difcharge  them  entirely  her- 
felf,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  high  approba- 
tion with  which  fhe* honours  his  prefent 
condud.  Now  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that 
miracles  are  over! 

E  5  «  With 
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*c  With  regard,  my  love,  to  the  direc- 
tions you  afk  concerning  your  journey, 
my  mother  is  of  opinion  you  ought  by  no 
means  to  travel  fo  far  alone,  and  has 
therefore  devifed  what,  I  hope,  you  will 
think  a  very  comfortable  method  of  ob- 
viating this  difficulty. 

"  Our  good    and  worthy  old  houfe. 
keeper,  Mrs.  Newnham,  has  a  daughter  in 
London  whom  me  has  long  been  very 
anxious  to   vifit.     My    mother  knowing 
this,  and  at  the  fame  time  being  thoroughly 
fatisfied  fhe  could  not  entruft  you  to  a 
properer  perfon,  has  commiffioned  me  to 
tell  you,  that  if,  on  Monday  next,  you 
can  proceed  as  far  as  Exeter  with  Madame 
d'Arzele's  woman,  Mrs.  Newnham  fhall 
meet  you  there,  at  the  principal  inn,  and 
travel  on  with  you  the  reft  of  the  way. 
Write  therefore  immediately  to  Mr.  Len- 
ham  to  inform  him  of  this  arrangement— 
an  arrangement  which,  however  you  may, 
and,   I    flatter  myfelf,    will   approve— it 
grieves  me  to  be  obliged,  with  fuch  me- 
thodical Jang-froid,  to  write  about. 

«'  I  read  to  Edgar  the  friendly  little 
meffage  you  fent  to  him,  and  he  feemed 
much  gratified  and  affected  by  it:  yet5 

like 
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like  a  true  encroacher,  could  not  help 
confeffing  he  fhould  have  been  ftill  better 
pleafed  had  it  been  written  immediately 
to  bimfelf.  So,  however,  would  not  my 
mother;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  as  well 

as  it  is. 

"  But  my  deareft   Clarentine,  I  muft 

now  bid  you  farewel.  I  mail  write  to 
you  again  very  foon,  and  hope  to  hear 
from  you  as  early  as  you  can  after  your 
arrival  in  London. 

"  Heaven  blefs  and  preferve  you— 
grant  you  a  fafe  and  pleafant  journey — 
a  cordial  reception — good  fpirits  and 
good  health! 

"  Adieu ;    and   believe   me  with  the 
trueft  and  warmeft  affe£tion, 
"  Yours  ever, 

"  S.  Delmington." 
P.  S.  «  O,  but  I  had  almoft  forgot ! 
It  is  reported  here,  by  one  of  his  own 
men,  whom  he  lately  fent  back  to  Wel- 
wyn  Park,  that  the  fage,  the  modeft,  the 
humble  Mr  Eltham,  has  taken  a  lodg- 
ing, at  Sidmouth,  clofe  to  yours — that  he 
walks  out  tete-a-tete  with  you  every  day 
—that  in  an  evening  you  fpend  whole 
hours  finging  and  playing  to  him — and 
E  6  finally  ? 
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finally,  that  he  almoft  lives  at  your  Koufe  J 
Take  care,  take  care,  my  dearelt  girl ! 
fcandal  and  defamation  are  very  preva. 
lent  in  thefe  evil  days,  and  many  are  the 
evil  tongues  you  have  to  guard  againft ! 
—Send  Eltham  about  his  bufinefs  as  foon 
as  you  can — and  if  he  muft  vifit  you,  give 
my  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  him  to 
wait  till  you  get  to  Mr.  Lenham's;  for 
Madame  d'Arzele  is  beaucoup  trop  jeune  et 
jolie,  to  make  a  proper  Duenna  for  you! 
—Adieu  !'* 

Painfully  meditating  upon  its  contents, 
Clarentine  yet  held  this  letter  in  her  hand, 
when  Eltham  himfelf  opened  the  parlour 
door,  and  entered.  He  had  taken  a  cir- 
cuit on  purpofe  to  come  in  at  the  back 
part  of  the  houfe  unfeen  by  the  ladies, 
and,  in  his  way,  meeting  with  no  one  to 
announce  him,  (a  ceremony  indeed  he 
had  of  late  feldom  given  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  obferve)  had  proceeded  boldly 
forward  till  he  reached  the  ufual  fitting 
room,  where  he,  very  juftly,  concluded 
himfelf  fecure  of  finding  the  objecl  of 
his  fearch* 

He 
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He  was  beginning,  though  in  a  tone 
lefs  gay  and  animated  than  ufual,  to  ad- 
drefs  her,  when  Clarentine,  abruptly 
fiarting  up — the  caution  fhe  had  fo  re- 
cently received  giving  additional  celerity 
to  her  motions,  flew  towards  an  oppofite 
door  with  a  view  of  making  her  efcape, 
•without  uttering  a  fyllable. 

Eltham,  however,  faw  her  defign,  and 
fpringing  after  her,  in  aftonifhment  inex- 
preflible,  he  took  her  hand,  and  as  he  led 
her  back,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes 
upon  her  downcaft  face,  with  a  mixture 
of  curiolity  and  refentment — 

"  Good  God!'  he  exclaimed,  "whence 
this  inconceivable,  this  extraordinary  be- 
haviour? Do  I  dream  ?  or  are  you  really 
the  fame  Mifs  Delmington — the  fame 
friendly,  amiable  and  unaffe&ed  creature, 
who  fo  lately  welcomed  my  approach 
with  fmiles  and  with  good- humour  P'- 
Who— 

*'  Mr.  Eltham,"  interrupted  Claren- 
tine, ftruggling  to  difengage  her  handj 
"  let  me  pafs  I  befeech  you  ! — if  you  are 
offended,  if  I  appear  capricious  and  ill- 
bred,  I  am  forry  for  it :  hut  I  have  rea- 
fons,  iodifpenfable  reafons  for  what  I  do, 

and 
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and  cannot  fuffer  you  to  detain  me  an  in* 
ftant longer!" 

"  Is  it  poffible  then,  you  fhould  ima- 
gine," cried  Eltham,  ft  ill  oppofing  her 
retreat,  and  ftedfaftly  gazing  at  her — 
"  I  can  part  with  you  whilft  in  a  ftate  of 
fuch  fufpenfe  ?  For  worlds  would  I  not 
negleft  this  opportunity,  the  only  one  you 
may  ever  again  afford  me,  of  bringing 
you  to  an  explanation;  of  enquiring  into 
the  true  caufe  of  a  change  fo  fudden,  and 
fo  mortifying  !  Have  I  not  punQually, 
fcrupuloufly  obferved  your  laft  injunc 
tions  ?  Abftained  three  whole  days  from 
venturing  near  the  houfe  ?  and  can  you 
(till  wifh  to  fly  me?  ftill  drive  me  from 
you?" 

ClaTentine,  afhamed,  diftrefled,  and 
irrefolute,  hung  down  her  head  in  total 
filence,  unable,  without  acknowledging 
it  was  to  the  advice  of  Sophia  her  en- 
creafed  referve  was  owing,  to  account  for 
a  conduft,  fhe  could  not  but  allow  he 
had  fo  much  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with; 
and  equally  unable  to  frame  any  other 
excufe  that  fhould  appear  at  all  plaufible 
to  a  man  whofe  penetration  fhe  fo  much 

dreaded, 
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dreaded,   and   whofe   enquiries   were  fo 
pointed. 

Whilft  with  averted  looks,  therefore) 
thus  hefitating  and  thus  confufed  fhe 
flood,  Eltham  ftill  vainly  urging  her  to 
fpeak,  a  fudden  end  was  put  to  her  diffi- 
culties and  deliberations,  by  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  the  maid  of  the  houfe,  who, 
half  opening  the  door  called  out— 

"  Mifs— a  lady — " 
and  immediately  drawing  back,  gave  place 
to  Mrs.  Hertford,  who  the  next  moment 
haftily  entered. 

Eltham,  at  this  fight,  muttering  between 
his  teeth  an  indiftinft  imprecation,  and 
inftantly  dropping  the  reluftant  hand  he 
had  fo  long  detained,  bowed  coldly  and 
ftiffly  to  the  fair  intruder,  and  walked  ful- 
lenly  to  the  window;  whilft  Clarentine 
fcarcely  lefs  provoked,  and  infinitely 
more  abafhed,  Hammered,  blufhed,  and 
looked  fo  guilty  and  fo  confcious,  that 
an  obferver  of  far  lefs  difcernment,  or 
far  greater  candour  than  Mrs  Hertford, 
might  very  naturally  have  put  the  fame 
conftru&ion  upon  what  fhe  faw,  which 
that   lady  inftantly,   and    unhefitatingly, 

thought 
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thought  fhe  was  authorized  to  put  upon  h 
herfelf. 

DifTembling  her  fentiments  however, 
and  approaching  Clarentine  with  perfe£t 
eafe  and  compofure,  fhe  took  her  hand 
with  the  intimacy  of  eftablifhed  friend- 
ship, and  enquiring,  in  a  tone  of  far 
greater  complacency  than  that  in  which 
fhe  had  addrefled  her  durn.g  her  laft  vifit, 
after  Madame  d  .rzele,  then  added,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  anfwer — 

"  I  underftand,  my  dear  Mifs  Del- 
mington,  you  are  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  Sidmouth  as  well  as  myfelf; 
will  you  therefore  excufe  the  liberty  I 
take,  if  I  venture  to  enquire  how  you 
propofe  travelling,  and  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  to  accept  a  feat  in  my 
uncle's  carriage,  in  preference  to  under- 
taking the  journey  alone  ?" 

The  extreme  furprife  this  unexpected 
propofal  excited;  the  fudden  ftart  it  oc- 
cafioned  from  Eltham,  and  the  rapid  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  ideas  to  which  it  gave  rife 
in  Clarentine,  had  the  happieft  efFeQ:  upon 
her  fpirits  j  and  inftantly  diflipating  every 
trace  of  that  painful  embarraffrnent  under 

which 
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which  fhc  had,  the  moment  before,  fo 
feverely  laboured,  revived  and  reanimated 
her  fufficiently,  to  enable  her,  the  next 
minute,  without  paufe  or  hefita-tion,  firmly, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  with  extreme  good 
breeding  to  anfwer — 

"  Your  offer,  madam,  does  me  infinite 
honour,  and  I  fhould  have  accepted  it  with 
great  pleafure,  had  I  not  this  very  morn- 
ing received  a  letter  from  Delmington^ 
containing  the  fullefl  directions,  as  well 
concerning  the  time  at  which  I  am  to  fet 
out,  as  the  companion  with  whom  I  am 
to  travel,  and  the  e'xacl;  route  we  are  to 
take." 

"  And  when,  then,  may  I  afk,"  cried 
Eltham,  abruptly  turning  round,  "  do 
you  fet  out  ?" 

Clarentine,  by  no  means  anxious  to 
anfwer  this  enquiry,  attempted  to  turn  it 
off  with  a  laugh,  and  gaily  replied — 

"  You  and  1  have  been  quarrelling 
this  morning,  you.know,  Mr.  Eltham;  and 
therefore,  as  a  little  punifhment  for  your 
curiofity-,  I  fhalL  take  advantage  of  our 
not  having  yet  made  it  up,  and  like  chil- 
dren in  the  fame  circumftances,  tumfulty* 
and  refufe  to  anfwer  you." 

"  An, 
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"  An  admirable  expedient !"  cried  he, 
*■*  I  give  you  infinite  credit  for  its  inge- 
nuity !  This  is  what  may  truly  be  called 
turning  a  quarrel  to  good  account.  Pray 
where  did  you  learn  this  politic  art?" 

"  Neceffity,  I  fuppofe,  taught  it  me," 
anfwered  Clarentine  laughing,  ';  for  it  is 
not  one  of  thofe  qualifications  I  mould 
be  willing  to  afcribe  to  Nature." 

"  Confider  then,  how  much  you  are 
indebted  to  me,  as  the  prime  agent  of  this 
all-infpiring  neceffity,  for  calling  forth 
fuch  talents !" 

"  About  as  much,"  refumed  Claren- 
tine with  quicknefs,  "  as  any  other  per- 
fecuted  being  is,  to  the  tormentor  that 
ftimulates  its  exertions  by  firft  awakening 
its  fears!" 

"  I  may  then  really  triumph  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  made  you  afraid  of  me?'! 

"  Not  abfolutely ;  fince  I  can  yet  only 
do  you  the  honour  to  acknowledge  that 
you  are  the  caufe,  but  by  no  means  the 
objecl  of  my  fears?" 

Then  obferving  that  Mrs.  Hertford  fat 
lHtening  to  all  that  paffed  with  the  mod 
earneft  attention,  fhe  felt  anxious  to  give 
an  immediate  turn  to  the  converfation; 

and 
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and  for  that  purpofe  addrefling  foerfelf  to 
her,  without  giving  Eltham  time  to  pur- 
fue  the  fubjeft,  ihe  faid — 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty,  madam,  of 
afking  how  you  flrft  heard  of  my  intended 
removal?  I  fhould  be  curious  to  know 
who  it  is,  that  in  this  place  thinks  fo  in- 
fignificant  a  being  as  I  am  of  fufficient 
confequence,  to  take  the  trouble  of  en- 
quiring into  any  of  my  a£tions." 

"  My  intelligence,"  anfwered  Mrs. 
Hertford,  "  was  not  procured  here,  but 
came  immediately  from  London,  in  a  let- 
ter I  yefterday  received  from  Mifs  Bar- 
clay, the  young  lady,  who,  with  her  mo- 
ther, now  refides  at  Mr.  Lenham's." 

Amazed  to  find  her  fo  well  acquainted 
with  names  Ihe  had  always  fo  carefully 
avoided  mentioning,  either  before  her  or 
Eltham,  Clarentine,  unable  to  command 
her  firit  emotion,  haftily  exclaimed  — 

"  Good  God!" 

Then,  as  fuddenly  recollecting  herfelf, 
with  more  compofure  added,  "  You  are 
well  acquainted  with  Mifs  Barclay  then, 
madam  ?  Is  fhe  amiable  ?" 

"  Yes,  extremely,"  anfwered  Mrs, 
Hertford. 

«  And 
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"  And  pray,"  refumed  Clarentine,  he- 
Stating  and  fearful,  yet  anxious,  before 
fhe  herfelf  became  a  member  of  it,  to 
know  exaftly  upon  what  footing  Mrs. 
Hertford  was  in  Mr.  Lenham's  family;, 
"  Pray,  madam,  may  I  without  imper- 
tinence enquire,  whether  you  have  been 
intimate  long  with  this  young  lady,  and 
whether  you  are  alfo  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  Mr.  Lenham?" 

"  With  the  latter,"  anfwered  Mrsi 
Hertford,  "  but  very  flightly.  Mrs. 
Caftleton,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has 
a  boy,  the  brother  of  that  little  girl  you 
have  feen  with  me  here,  under  his  care, 
and  when  fhe  has  called  to  fee  the  child, 
I  have  occafionally  accompanied  her,  and 
by  that  means  obtained  a  trifling  know- 
ledge of  him.  With  Mi-fs  Barclay,  how- 
ever, I  have  been  in  habits  of  confidence, 
and  in  conftant  correfpondence  thefe  four 
or  five  years." 

This  anfwer,  circumftantial  as  it  was; 
ftill  but  imperfectly  fatisfied  Clarentine. 
There  were  yet  a  thoufand  queftions  fhe 
wifhed  to  afk,  a  thoufand  doubts  fhe 
longed  to  have  explained,  which,  how- 
ever, her  delicacy  and  fear  of  offending 

withheld 
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■withheld  her  from  uttering.     That  a  wo- 
man, whom   Eltham   allowed  himfelf  to 
excite    fuch  fufpicions   of,  to   whom  he 
ventured  to  fpeak  fo  cavalierly,  and  who 
to  Clarentine  herfelf  appeared  fo  ill-formed 
to  excite  a  lafting  friendmip  ;  that  fuch  a 
woman  fhould  be  the  chofen  inmate  of 
fo  near  a  relation  of  the  refpe&able  Mr. 
Lenham's,     feemed     incompreherifible ! 
Much,  however,  did  the  circumftance, 
extraordinary  as  it  was,  tend  to  eradicate, 
or  at  leaft  diminifh,  the  prejudice  fhe  had 
hitherto  harboured  againft  her;  and  natu- 
rally candid,  difpofed  to  fee  every  thing 
in  the  mod  favourable  light;  and,  as  all 
ingenuous  minds  are,  averfe  to  crediting 
the  worft  in  a  doubtful  cafe,  fhe  perfuaded 
herfelf  to  believe,  that  Eltham  had  either 
been  grofsly  mifinformed,  or  elfe  influ- 
enced by  private  pique  in  all  that  he  had 
infinuated. 

When  therefore,  after  a  vifit,  like  both 
her  former  ones,  of  confiderable  length, 
Mrs.  Hertford  rofe  to  take  leave;  Cla- 
rentine, whofe  feeling  and  excellent  heart 
reproached  her  for  her  paft  coldnefs,  and 
urged  her  to  make  reparation  for  it,  went 
up  to  her,  and  with  infinite  fweetnefs  re- 
newing 
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newing  her  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer 
that  had  brought  her,  apologized  for 
never  having  waited  upon  her  during  the 
time  Ihe  had  been  at  Sidmouth,  and  ex- 
preffed  great  concern  that  it  would  now, 
owing  to  the  fhortnefs  of  her  flay,  be 
wholly  out  of  her  power. 

«  I  hope  then,"  faid  Mrs.  Hertford, 
with  a  look  that  (hewed  her  much  pleafed, 
«'  you  will  make  none  amends  when  you 
get  to  town  ?" 

So  faying,  (he  made  fomething  be- 
tween a  bow  and  a  curtfey  to  Elthara, 
{hook  hands  with  Clarentine,  left  her 
compliments  for  Madame  d'Arzele,  and 
with  an  air  of  even  girlifh  vivacity,  haf- 
tened  away. 

The  moment  (he  was  gone,  Eltham,  as 
it  was  evident,  would  have  poured  upon 
Clarentine  a  torrent  of  queftions,  not 
wholly  unmixed  with  reproaches  for  are- 
ception  his  pride  (till  (o  much  refented, 
had  (he  allowed  him  opportunity;  but 
aware  of  his  deftgn,  and  equally  averfetc 
hearing  either  the  one,  or  the  other,  (he 
induftrioufly  evaded  giving  him  any  fati* 
faftory  information,  and  fought  by  ft 
many  little  artifices  to  elude  his  interroga 
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tories,  and  give  the  converfation  a  gene- 
ral turn,  that  although  he  could  not  again, 
with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  complain 
of  her,  as  fhe  neither  teftified  any  pecu- 
liar anxiety  to  efcape  from  him,  or  any 
degree  of  referve  that  could  in  common 
fenfe  offend  him,  he  very  foon  loft  all  pa- 
tience, and  determined  upon  quitting  her, 
to  feek  elfewhere  that  intelligence,  which 
every  inftant  encreafed  his  defire  of  ob- 
taining. 

As  foon  as  he  had  left  her,  haftening 
up  to  Madame  d'Arzele  to  confult  with 
her  about  the  .plan  mentioned  by  Sophia, 
relative  to  her  journey  as  far  as  Exeter, 
and  to  folicit  her  acquiefcence  to  it,  fee, 
the  next  minute,  fat  down,  firft  to  inform 
Lady   Delmington  of  the  fuccefs  of  her 
application,    and    then,    to   apprife    Mr. 
Lenham  of  the   exa6t  time  at  which  he 
might  expeft  her.     With  regard  to  the 
charge,  however,  concerning  Eltham,  as 
fee  wifeed  to  difcufs  that   fubje6t  with 
Sophia  only,  and  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain her  mother  knew  of  the  reports  that 
had  been  circulated  refpefting  him,  fee 
deferred  faying  any  thing  that  could  lead 
to  that  circumftance?  as  well  as  writing  to 

Lady 
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Lady  Julia,  till  after  her  arrival  in  Lort 
don  j  when  for  the  one  fhe  would  have 
more  leifure,  and  for  the  other  more  ma 
serial  s. 


C  H  A  P.     III. 


THE  morning  at  length  arrived,  fomuci 
dreaded  by  Madame  d'Arzele,  and  fo  de 
je&edly  anticipated  by  Clarentine,  which 
after  a  refidence  together  that  had  beer 
productive  of  fo  much  comfort  to  both 
that  had  fo  clofely  united  them  to  eacl 
other,  and  eftablifhed  a  habit  of  corili 
dence  between  them  fo  grateful  to  thci 
hearts,  was  deftined  to  feparate  and  di 
vide  them.  They  parted  with  tears  01 
both  fides;  and  with  the  fincereft  exprel 
fions  of  attachment,  earnellly  renewei 
their  mutual  promifes  of  writing  wit1 
punftuality  and  diligence. 

At  Exeter,  whither  Clarentine  was  cor 
veyed  in  lefs  than  three  hours,  fhe  foun 
the  good  Mrs.  Newnham,  who  had  flef 
there  the  preceding  night,  in  readinefs,  s 

th 
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the  Inn  door,  to  receive  and  welcome 
her.  They  repaired  together  into  the 
houfe,  where,  after  taking  fome  refrefh- 
ment,  Clarentine  haftily  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  thank  Madame  d'Arzele  for  the  attend- 
ance of  her  woman ;  whom,  fending  for 
into  the  parlour,  me  very  generoufly  re- 
warded for  her  trouble,  and  then  dif- 
mified,  with  a  thoufand  kind  mefiages  to 
her  miftrefs,  and  a  thoufand  affe&ionate 
remembrances  to  the  children. 

When  this  bufinefs  was  concluded,  fhe 
turned  to  Mrs.  Newnham,  and  telling  her 
fhe  was  ready  to  fet  out,  afked  how  they 
were  to  travel. 

"  My  Lady's  opinion  ma'am,"  an- 
fwered  Mrs.  Newnham,  "  was,  that  your 
fafeft  method,  as  you  have  no  man  fer- 
vant  to  attend  you,  would  be,  to  wait 
here  till  the  Plymouth  ftage  arrives,  and 
if  there  is  room,  to  proceed  the  reft  of 
the  way,  or  at  leaft  as  far  as  Salifbury  in 
that;  there,  if  you  find  yourfelf  fatigued, 
we  may  fleep  to-night,  and  continue  our 
journey  in  the  coach  that  fets  out  from 
{hence,  to-morrow." 

Clarentine  immediately  agreed  to  this 
plan ;  and  on  enquiry,  finding  the  ftage 

vol.  ii,  p  ws 
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was  expe£led  in  every  minute,  held  her- 
felf  in  readinefs  to  get  into  it,  and  defired 
•the  waiters  would  let  her  know  as  foon  as 
it  arrived. 

Whilfl:  this  was  palling,  Mrs.  Newn- 
ham  had  been  giving  orders*in  the  paffage 
concerning  the  baggage  (he  had  brought 
with  her;  and  was  Handing  to  fee  it  all 
conveyed  down  flairs  out  of  her  own' 
room,  whither,  fhe  had  infilled  upon  its 
being  depofited  the  night  before;  when 
Clarentine,  drawn  to  the  door  by  the  noife 
and  buftle  of  this  removal,  {tared  with 
amazement  at  the  number  of  trunks  and 
boxes  fhe  beheld,  andhaftily  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Newnham,  you 
have  made  preparations  for  a  very  long 
abfence!  What  ftay  do  you  purpofe  to 
make  in  London  ?" 

l-  Blefs  you,  ma'am!"  cried  the  good 
woman,  t:  thefe  things  are  not  a  quarter 
of  them  mine;  they  chiefly  belong  to 
you." 

"  Tome!"  thought  Clarentine,  figh- 
ing,  "  Ah !  then,  I  am  an  outcaft  in- 
deed !" 

She  drew  nearer  to  the  place  where 
they  flood,  however,  and  examining  the 

direc- 
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dire&ions,  faw,  with  increafed  concern, 
as  a  proof  of  the  long  exile  to  which  fhe. 
was  doomed,  that  they  were  actually  al  - 
mod  all  addreffed  to  her,  in  Lady  Del- 
mington'sown  hand,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Len» 
ham's,  and  by  their  iize  and  number 
feemed  to  contain  not  only  her  books,  the 
repeated  gifts  of  Mr.  Somerfet,  but  every 
thing  elfe  of  any  value  fhe  had  left  behind 
her. 

The  fight,  from  the  croud  of  diftreff- 
ing  reflections  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
made  her  melancholy,  and  turning  away" 
with  an  aching  heart,  fhe  went  back  into 
the  room,  where,  perceiving  a  newfpaper 
lying  upon  the  window  feat,  me  took  it 
up  till  the  coach  arrived,  and  fat  down  to 
look  it  over. 

One  of  the  firft  articles  that  caught  her 
attention  was  the  following  : — 

"A  few  days  ago  died,  at  his  feat 
in  Northamptonlhire,  Thomas  Somer- 
fet, Efq.  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Higham  Ferrers,  and  one  of  the  wealthier! 
private  gentlemen  in  the  county-  His 
fon,  a  very  gallant  and  diftinguiOied 
young  officer  in  the  navy,  and  fole  heir 
to  all  his  father's  property,  is  fhortly  ex- 
F  2  peeled 
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petted  in  England,  after  a  long  ftatioti 
in  the  Weft  Indies." 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  the 
news  of  a  man's  death  by  whom  (he  had 
been  fo  cruelly  negle&ed,  whofe  general 
character  was  fo  unamiable,  and  who  had 
long  been  fuch  a  ftranger  to  her  fight, 
could  very  deeply  arTeQ:  her,  yet,  as  all 
expected  intelligence  of  mortality  ufually 
does,  at  the  firft  moment,  it  fhocked,  if 
it  did  not  grieve  her,  and  led  to  fuch  a 
train  of  mournful  reflexions  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  all  the  infantine  connexions 
{he  had  thus  early  loft,  that,  deprefled  as 
fiie  was  before,  the  tears  ftarted  into  her 
eyes,  and  (he  laid  the  paper  down  unable 
to  proceed. 

The  entrance  into  the  inn  yard  of  the 
coach  fhe  had  been  expe&ing  now,  how- 
ever,  afforded  her  fome  relief,  and  by 
directing  her  attention  to  ihe  more  imme- 
diale  concerns  of  the  moment,  contri- 
buted to  diflipate  the  fadnefs  with  which 
(he  was  oppreffed.  Mrs.  Newnham  in- 
ftantly  haftened  out  to  fpeak.to.the  driver, 
and  to  endeavour  to  fecuie  ,the  .two  va- 
cant places  fhe  required;  which  having 
happily  effecledj  fhe  prefently  returned 

-to 
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to  announce  her  fuccefs  to  her  young 
fellow-traveller;  with  whom,  in  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  fhe  afcended  the  carriage, 
and  drove  away. 

Loaded  as  it  was  with  outfide  paffen- 
gers,  fortunately-  for  Clarentine,  it  con- 
tained but  one  in  the  infide,  except  herfelf 
and  Mrs.  Newnham.  That  one,  in  ap- 
pearance fcarcely  fuperior  to  a  common 
failor,  coarfe,  rough  and  fturdy,  was 
yet,  to  his  prefent  companions,  at  leaft, 
perfectly  inoffenfive ;  feeming  far  more 
inclined  to  fleep  than  to  intrude  upon 
them  his  converfation ;  and,  after  the  firft 
full  flare  with  which  (not  without  betray- 
ing fome  indications  of  furprife  and  com- 
placency) he  favoured  Clarentine,  evinc- 
ing no  further  inclination  to  obferve  or 
moleft  her. 

Becoming,  therefore,  fhortly  familiar- 
ized to  his  uncouth  afpe£l,  which,  on  her 
firft  entrance,  had  ftartled  and  almoft  ter- 
rified her,  Clarentine,  whofe  thoughts 
now  again  involuntarily  reverted  to  the 
intelligence  refpefting  Mr.  Somerfet  fhe 
had  fo  accidentally  met  with,  communi- 
cated it  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Newnham, 
and  expreffed  the  deepeft  concern  for  the 
F  f  melan- 
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melancholy  furprife,  that,  on  his  return 
after  fo  long  an  abfence>  awaited  his  fonJ 
a  ion,  fhe  added,  who,  however  unlike 
his  father,  would  (till,  fhe  was  perfuaded, 
feel  the  fincereft  forrow  at  a  death  fo  hid- 
den and  fo  unexpected. 

To  this,  Mrs.  Newnham,  although  a 
good  and  a  well-principled  woman,  found 
fome  difficulty  to  agree;  not  thinking  it 
poffible,  nay,  even  natural,  that  the  bed 
of  fons  fhould  experience  any  real  grief 
at  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  father. 

"  You  know  not,  my  dear  Mifs  Cla* 
rentine,"  continued  fhe,  "  you  know  not 
what  fhocking  accounts  I  have  heard  of 
his  felfiflinefs,  hisilliberality,  andhis  total 
want  of  affe&ion;  nor  how  often  I  have 
been  affured  that,  but  for  his  pay  as  be- 
ing in  the  navy,  Captain  Somerfet — " 

At  the  mention  of  Somerfefs  name, 
the  failor  who  fat  oppofite  to  Clarentine, 
and  who  for  fome  time  had  been  loung- 
ing back  in  the  coach,  his  eyes  entirely 
clofed,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  head  re- 
clined upon  his  breaft,  as  if  funk  in  a 
heavy  ftupor,  fuddenly  bent  forward  with, 
a  look  of  mingled  incredulity  and  amaze- 

rnent^ 
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ment,   and  earneftly  fixing  Mrs.  Newn- 
ham,  bluntly  exclaimed — 

»  What's  that— what's  all  that  there 
you're  faying?  Do  you  know   Capt.  So- 

merfet  ?" 

"  Yes,"  anfwered  ffie,  half  fmiling, 
«  I  do  know  one  Capt.  Somerfet,  but  per- 
haps not  the  fame  you  mean." 

»  Was  his  name  William  ?"  enquired 
the  failor,  "  was  he  Commander  of.  the 

man  of  war  ?'v 

"  He  was,"  replied  Mrs  Newnhanr. 
"  Why  then,  by  jingo!"  refumed  he, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air  of  infinite 
glee,  "  I've  got  into   right  good   fort  of 
company  !     Captain    Somerfet's  was   the  < 
firft  fhip  Tever  went  on  board  of,  and  a 
plaguy  time  I  thought  I  fhould  hav-e  on't, 
for  I  was  no  younker  even  then,  but  .a 
great  lubberly  lout  that  knew  no  more  of 
the  matter  than  an  infant,  and  expected  a 
cat  o'-nine-tails  acrofs  my  back  every  in- 
ftant.       Ne'erthelefs,    he   bore   with    me 
kindly   and   patiently;  gave  me  time  to 
learn  my  bufinefs,  and  encouragement  to 
do  my  duty — and  has  made  me  take  fuch 
a  liking  to  a  feaman'sdife,  that  as  long  as 

F  4  there's 
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there's  a  fiiip  afloat,  I'll  ne'er  turn  my 
mind  to  any  other." 

Clarentine,  much  pleafed  with  the  honeft 
franknefs  me  began  to  difcover  in  heT 
new  acquaintance,  and  happy  to  embrace 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  learning  a  few  of 
the  particulars  of  Somerfet's  profeffional 
conduft,  now  joined  in  the  converfatioiT, 
and  without  difcovering  her  near  affinity 
to  hirn,  obtained  from  her  communicative 
companion  an  account,  that  affecled  as 
much  as  it  delighted  her.  The  character 
he  gave  of  his  late  Commander,  (for  he 
began  by  faying  he  was  no  longer  in  Capt. 
Somerfet's  fhip,)  was  that  of  a  man  equally 
remarkable  for  humanity  and  for  courage ; 
one  who  in  the  midft  of  danger  was  daunt* 
lefsand  colle&ed;  in  the  hour  of  fuccefs, 
placable  and  generous ;  and  in  the  day  of 
fecurity,  mild,  patient,  and  confiderate. 

Praife  fuch  as  this — fo  zealous,  yet  fo 
difinterefted,  drew  tears  from  Clarentine's 
eyes ;  encreafed,  if  poffible,  the  efteem, 
admiration,  and  affe&ion  fhe  had  always 
felt  for  its  objeft ;  and  made  her  proud" of 
acknowledging  her  conneftion  with  a 
man  whofe  virtues,  fhe  thought,  reflected 

fuch 
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fuch  honour  upon  all  who  were  allied  to 
him. 

The  firft  inftant  fhe  fpoke,  confefled 
herfelf  to  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  So- 
merfet,  fo  nearly  related  to  him,  the 
voice,  demeanqr,  and  whole  countenance 
of  the  pleafed,  yet  aftonifhed  failor,  un- 
derwent a  total  revolution.  Refpeft  and 
deference  took  the  place  of  his  former 
roughnefs  and  familiarity ;  he  feemed 
from  that  moment  to  look  upon  her  with 
a  fpecies  of  benevolent  affeclion,  and 
never  afterwards  addreffed  her  but  with 
the  humbleft  civility  and  gentlenefs. 

At  M ,  where  they  flopped  to  dine, 

and  where  alfo  their  fellow-traveller  took 
leave  of  them,  Clarentine  and  Mrs  Newn- 
ham  had  fcarcely  alighted  and  advanced 
three  fteps  towards  the  room  that  was  al- 
lotted to  them,  when,  from  above,  in  an 
accent  equally  well  known  to  both,  a 
man's  voice  was  heard  impatiently  calling 
out — 

*«  Waiter  !  fend  my  fervant  up  to  me, 
I  have  been  ringing  for  him  this  half 
hour." 

«  O,    Good  God!"  foftly   exclaimed 

Clarentine,  precipitating  her  pace  as  fhe 

F  5  fpoke, 
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fpoke,  and  mechanically  feizing  hold  6l 
Mrs.  Newnham's  arm,  "  Mr.  Eltham  ii 
here !  For  the  world  I  would  not  have 
-him  fee  me  !_" 

The  evil,  however,  was  already  done, 
Eltham,  whilft  leaning  over  the  ban- 
nifters,  had  caught  a  tranfient  view  of  her, 
and  flying  impetuoufly  down  the  flairs, 
reached  the  room  me  meant  to  take  re^ 
fuge  in  almoft  at  the  fame  inflant  ihe  en* 
tered  it  herfelf. 

l<    So,  my    dear    Mifs    Delmington,?' 
cried   he,    triumphantly    addreffing  her, 
1  accident  has  for  once  been  my  friend, 
and,  notwithftanding  your  barbarous  re- 
serve upon  the  fubjeB  of  your  journey 
the  laft  time  I   had  the  honour  of  feeing 
you,  has  given  me  the  opportunity  I  fo 
much  wifhed  for,  of  offering  you  my  fer- 
vices  upon   the  road,  and    of  attending 
you,  (at  a  diftance,  however  humble,)  up 
-to  town  !" 

"  I  am  forry,"  faid  Clarentine  coldly, 
<'  that  Mr.  Eltham,  who,  no  doubt,  fo  well 
knows  the  value  of  every  obligation  he 
confers,  fhould,  upon  this  occafion,  have 
made  choice  of  one3  fo  ill  difpofed  to  ac- 
cept 
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incept  his  offers,  or  even  to  thank  him  for 
his  intentions,  as  I  am.'' 

<c  The  mortifying  ungracioufnefs  of 
.this  reply,"  cried  Eltham,  attempting  to 
laugh,  yet  evidently  much  piqued, 
(i  might  have  fucceeded  much  better  fome 
time  ago;  but  of  late,  Mifs  Delmington, 
you  have  accuftomed  me  fo  often  to  the 
fame  kind  of  feverity,  that  I  begin  to  feel 
hardened,  and  fliall  very  fnortly  become 
callous  to  all  reproof  whatever." 

"  That,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  I  can  eafily 
believe;  and  only  wifh  it  were  in  my 
power,  with  equal  facility,  to  become 
.callous  to- unprovoked  — 

Impertinence  me  would  have  added,  but 
checking  herfelf  in  time,  left  the  fentence 
unfinished,  and  turned  to  the  window 
half  angry  at  her  own  petulance,  and  half 
terrified  at  the  effe£l  it  might  produce. 

Before  Eltham  could  fpeak  to  her  again, 
however,  the  fervant  he  had.  been  en- 
quiring for  made  his  appearance,  and  foon 
.after  they  both  left  the  room. 

"Thank  heaven!"     faid  '  Clarentine, 

•when  they  were  gone,  "  I  now  begin  to 

breathe !  But,   my  dear  Mrs.  Newnham, 

if  you  have  any  pity,  endeavour  to  ha'ten 

F  6  our 
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our  dinner  as  much  as  you  can,  that  we 
may,  if  poffible,  get  away  before  Mr.  EK 
tham  returns." 

Mrs.  Newnham,  though  it  was  evident 
fhe  longed  to  make  a  thoufand  obferva- 
tions,~and,  no  doubt  alfo,  to  afk  a  thou- 
fand queftions,  immediately  obeyed;  and 
as  on  her  re-entrance  fhe  was  accompanied 
by  a  waiter  who  ftaid  in  the  room  the 
whole  time  they  were  at  table,  fhe  found 
it  abfolutely  impoffible  to  utter  one  direft 
enquiry  ;  and  all  others  Clarentine  eafily 
evaded. 

Their  hafty  meal  was  fcarcely  ove*, 
when  notice  was  brought  that  the  coach 
was  ready - 

Clarentine,  eager  to  be  gone,  inftantly 
arofe,  and  having  difcharged  the  reckon- 
ing, hurried  out  with  the  utmoft  expedi- 
tion, internally  congratulating  herfeH 
upon  her  good  fortune  in  thus  efcapinga 
fecond  interview  with  Eltham. 

At  the  coach  door,  however,  what  was 
her  furprize  and  chagrin  again  to  behold 
him  ! 

"  Here  flill  ?"  cried  fhe,  with  undif- 
fembled  vexation. 

«  Yes," 
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"  Yes,*'  replied  he,  fmiling  ashe  handed 
her  in,  «  here  ftill !" 

Then  likewife  affifting  Mrs.  Newn- 
ham  to  mount  the  fteep  ladder  that  ferved 
inftead  of  fteps,  the  next  moment  he  af- 
cended  after  her,  and  bade  the  coachman 
drive  on. 

l(  Drive  on  ?"  repeated  Clarentine, 
"  No,  no,  impoffible  !  you  do  not  mean 
to  go  with  us,  Mr.  Eltham  ?" 

«  I  do  indeed,"  returned  he,  enjoying 
her  confirmation,  "  my  man  could  pro- 
cure me  no  poft-horfes,  and  I  am  in  hafte 
to  get  to  town." 

Clarentine  every  inftant  more  difgufted 
at  his  dauntlefs  affurancej  and  firmly  per- 
fuaded  his  ftation  at  that  inn  on  her  ar- 
rival was  the  effe£l  of  a  concerted  plan, 
(formed  in  confequence  of  his  having,  by 
fome  unknown  means,  difcovered  the  day 
on  which  fhe  meant  to  quit  Sidmouth,  and 
the  conveyance  by  which  fhe  was  to 
travel)  now  determined,  in  order  to  prove 
to  him,  at  leaft,  the  ferioufnefs  of  her  re- 
fentment,  to  obferve  the  fteadieft  filence 
fhe  could  the  whole  way,  and  refolutely 
to  avoid  giving  him  any  further  excufe 
to  provoke,  os  reproach  her. 

Eltham^ 
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Eltham,  however,  was  not  of  a  difpo- 
fition  long  to  fufFer  her  to  maintain  her 
purpofe.  Anxious  to  learn  the  caufe  of 
the  late,  and  inexplicable  change  in  her 
behaviour  towards  him.  he  began  by  com- 
plaining in  the  ftrongeft  terms  of  the 
manifeft  injiiftice  with  which  the  had 
treated  him  —  protefting  thathe  was  wholly 
uftconfcious,  when  her  referve  firft  began, 
of  having  in  the  flighted  degree  merited 
her  difpleafure;  and  could  no  otherwife 
account  for  it,  than  by  fuppofing,  fhe  had 
been  prejudiced  againft  him  by  the  family 
at  Delmington,  and  taught  by  them  to  af- 
fume  that  coldnefs  and  diftruft  he  fo 
deeply  lamented. 

To  this,  though  by  no  means  pleafed 
at  his  harbouring  fuch  a  fufpicion,  Claren- 
tiue,  firm  to  her  firft  intention,  made  no 
reply — and  Eltham,  after  vainly  waiting 
fome  time  for  an  anfwer,  thus  went  on— 

<c  As  my  flay  in  London  will  be  very 
fhort,  and  I  have  promifed  to  return  to 
Welwyn  park  as  foon  as  the  {hooting 
feafon  commences,  my  firft  bufinefs  will 
be,  on  my  arrival  there,  to  get  this  mat- 
ter fatisfaftorily  cleared  up.  Sir  Edgar, 
it  is  true,"  added  he,  ««  will  not  at  that 

time 
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lime  be  with  his  family,  but  mould  every 
.other  member  of  it  deny  the  charge,  my 
conjectures  will  know  where  to  reft,  and 
the  affair  may  eafily  be  decided  by  means 
-of  writing  to  him  to  beg  he  will  appoint 
fome  convenient  place  where  we  can  dif- 
cufs  it." 

Shocked  and  amazed  at  this  alarming 
threat,  yet  unwilling  to  believe  it  could 
have  any  ferious  meaning,  Clarentine  now 
found  herfelf  compelled  to  fpeak,  and 
with  great  earneftnefs  faid — 

"  Can  you  then,  Mr.  Eltham,  after  the 
converfation  that  fo  lately  pafled  between 
us  on  this  fubjecf, — when  I  frankly  com- 
municated to  you  my  reafons  for  request- 
ing you  to  difcontinue  your  vifits  at 
Madame  d'Arzele's — can  you  .(till  be  un- 
reasonable enough  to  require  a  further 
vindication  ?  to  difcredit  all  I  faid  ?  and 
to  entertain  fufpicions  fo  unworthy,  andfo 
ill  grounded  ":" 

"Had  Mifs  Delmington,"  replied  he 
coolly,41'  condefcended,  after  that  con- 
verfation, to  account  for  the  very  extra- 
ordinary behaviour  that  followed  it — had 
■file  informed  me  what  were  her  motives, 
on  my  next  vifit,  for  fo  abruptly   ffying 

my 
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my  prefence  the  inftant  I  entered  the  houfe 
— had  fhe,  in  fhort,  uniformly  treated  me 
with  candour  and  opennefs,  thofe  doubts, 
thofe  fufpicions,  had  never  been  excited. 
As  it  is — fince  by  perfuafion  and  entreaty 
I  have  fo  ill  fucceeded,  I  muft  either 
apply  elfewhere,  or  determine  to  perse- 
cute and  haunt  her,  till,  in  Jelf-defence^ 
fhe  is  compelled  to  anfwer  me." 

Then  obferving  that  poor  Mrs.  Newn- 
ham,  notwithstanding  the  eager  curiofity 
-with  which  fhe  had  attended  to  the  open- 
ing of  this  dialogue,  had  now,  however, 
overpowered  by  fatigue,  fallen  into  a 
profound  fleep,  he  lowered  his  voice, 
and  thus,  with  a  fignificant  fmile,  con- 
tinued— 

"  Were  I  permitted  to  advife  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  I  would  caution  my  dear  Mifs 
Delmington  not  to  perfevere  too  long  in 
her  prefent  plan,  left,  driving  me  to  ex- 
tremities, fhe  fhould  urge  me  to  declare 
open  war  againft  her,  and  at  once  to  pro- 
claim myfelf  her  lover  and  her  perfe- 
cutor !  Aye,"  continued  he,  feeing  her 
ftart  and  turn  pale,  "  you  may  look 
frightened,  but  fuch  I  proteft  to  you  will 
be  the  cafe,     I  cannot,  I  will  net  bt  to 

you 
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you  as  a  common  acquaintance!  Either 
then  accept  me  for  your  friend — reftore 
me  to  that  degree  of  confidence  with 
which  you  honoured  me  during  the  early 
period  of  your  refidence  at  Sidrnouth,  or, 
as  I  faid  before,  make  me  a  paffionate, 
but  a  felfifh — a  defigning  lover!" 

During  this  fpeech,  Clarentine,  aghafl 
and  difmayed,  flared  with  unutterable 
aftonifhment  at  the  infulting  fpeaker,  who, 
fatisfied  with  having  fo  unequivocally 
explained  himfelf,  very  eompofedly  fold- 
ed his  arms  the  inftant  he  paufed,  and 
threw  himfelf  back  in  his  feat,  exukingly 
contemplating  the  confternation  he  had 
occafioned.  She  recollected,  with  trem- 
bling apprehenfion,  how  totally,  for  the 
prefent  at  leaft,  fhe  was  in  his  power; 
and  dreading  ftill  further  to  irritate  him 
by  reproaches,  made  a  faint  attempt, 
though  filled  with  the  utmoft  indignation, 
to  foften  and  appeafe  him.  The  words, 
however,  died  on  her  lips;  fhe  Ham- 
mered— hefitated— and  the  next  moment 
burft  into  tears. 

Eltham  at  this  fight  anxioufly  leaned 
Forward — fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face  with 
an  expreflion  of  concern  and  furprize, 

and 
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and  then   feizing   her  hand,  paffionately 
exclaimed — 

"  Dear,  lovely  Clarentine!  it  is  yet 
time  to  retraQ. !  Tell  me  but  that  you 
•will  forgive  me — allow  me  but  to  hope 
my  repentance  may  be  followed  by  your 
returning  frendfhip,  and  I  here  for  ever 
abjure  all  the  curled  menaces  I  fo  madly 
uttered  !" 

Clarentine,  revived  by  this  afTurance, 
now  ventured  to  look  up,  and  fmiling, 
through  her  tears,  faid. — 

"  Were  /,  Mr.  Eltham,  as  vindictive  a& 
you  have  fhewn  yourfelf,  I  mould  not  fo 
readily  pardon  the  terror  and  amazement 
into  which  you  have  thrown  me.  To 
prove  to  you,  however,  the  difference 
there  is  between  us,  I  accept  your  terms, 
and  agree  to  an  immediate  peace." 

'•  This  generous  forgivenefs,"  cried 
Eltham,  killing  her  hand,  <;  is1, -I  acknow- 
ledge, very  ill  deferved — but  fince  it  not 
only  proves  your  placability,  but  enfures 
my  warmed  gratitude,  let  it  be  as  perma^ 
nent  as  I  hope  it  is  fincere." 

"  You  diftrufl  its'fincerity,  I  perceive," 
faid  Clarentine,  "  and  with  fome  reafon, 
after  all  the  ftrange  things  you  have  ut- 
tered; 
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tered;  be  aflured,  however,  that  upon 
one  only  condition,  you  may  fecurely 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  with  which  I 
mean  to  obferve  our  treaty." 

"'  I  dare  not,"  replied  Eltham,  "  after 
the  mercy  you  have  exercifed  towards 
me,  refute  fubfcribing  to  that  condition, 
whatever  it  may  be;  and  yet  I  almoft 
dread  to  hear  it." 

"  Believe  me,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  you 
have  no  caufe.  It  is  limply  this— that 
immediaiely  on  our  arrival  at  Saliibury, 
you  will  order  a  poft-chaife  to  be  ready 
to-morrow  morning  to  convey  you  fepa- 
cately  the  reft  of  the  way  to  London;  and 
afterwards  excufe  my  feeing  you  again 
till  I  am  fixed  at  Mr.  Lenham's.  Do 
not,"  added  fhe,  feeing  he*  hefitated, 
tc  do  not,  I  befeech  you,  deny  me  fo 
trifling  a  favour,  left  you  oblige  me  to 
qneHion  your  fincerity,  as  you  appear  to 
aave  questioned,  mine." 

After  a  fhort  internal  deliberation,  El- 
iham,  at  length,  acceded  to  this  compro- 
mise, and  during  the  remainder  of  their 
route  together,  the  moft  uninterrupted 
harmony  fubfifted  between  them. 

Yet 
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Yet  Clarentine,  notwithstanding  rne 
temporizing  meeknefs  with  which  fhe  had 
been  reduced  to  fubmit  to  his  unpardon- 
able prefumption,  was  not  of  a  difpofr- 
tion  to  think  of  it  lightly,  or  lightly  to 
forget  it.  Retired  as  had  been  her  paft 
life,  flie  frill  was  fufficierrtly  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  cuftoms  of  fociety,  to 
know  how  to  eftimale  his  conduct;  and, 
at  once  to  perceive  and  feel  its  impro- 
priety. That  her  unprotected  ftate  fhould 
be  fuch  as  to  expofe  her  fo  peculiarly  to 
fuffer  by  it,  fhe  deeply  lamented;  and 
fhrunk  with  timid  defpondency  from. a 
world,  in  which  it  was  likely  her  poverty 
and  dependance  might  lead  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  fuch  humiliating  treatment.  Still 
however,  fhe  meant  punctually  to  fulfil 
her  promife,  and,  as  fhe  had  agreed,  oc- 
cafionally  to  receive  him  after  her  arrival 
in  town;  but  never  when  alone,  or  when 
unfupported  by  the  prefence  of  fome  per- 
fon  whofe  age,  or  fituation,  would  enfure 
deference  and  command  refpect. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

IT  was  fo  late  when  the  coach  drove 
into  the  city  of  Salifbury,  that  Claren- 
tine,  wearied  an,d  difpirited  by  the  reluc- 
tant exertions  fhe  had  made  to  appear 
eafy  and  chearful  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening,  felt  anxious  to  retire  for  the 
night  the  inftant  fhe  alighted  ;  being  told, 
however,  that  it  would  take  fome  time  to 
prepare  a  room  for  her  reception,  fhe 
fubmitted  to  neceffity  with  the  belt  grace 
fhe  could;  and  whilft  Mrs.  Newnham 
went  up  flairs  with  the  chambermaid,  to 
fee  that  every  thing  was  properly  arranged, 
confented,  at  Ehham's  recommendation* 
to  order  tea  in  preference  to  the  more 
fubftantial  repaft  that  had  been  fet  before 
them  :  but  which  fhe  had  declined  par- 
taking. 

Drawing  a  chair  to  the  fide- table  on 
which  the  tea  equipage  had  been  placed, 
and  feating  himfelf  oppofite  to  her,  El- 
tham,  as  foon  as  the  waiter  left  the  room, 
faid- 

«*  Pray,. 
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«  Pray,    Mifs    Delmington,    when   is 
Captain  Somerfet  expelled  in  England  ?" 

"  Would  I  could  tell!"  anfwered  Cla- 
rentine  with  earneftnefs. 

44  You  fpeak  feelingly  upon  the  fub- 
je£r,"   returned   Eltham   gravely,    "  and 
yet,  you  were  fo  young  when  he  laft  em- 
barked, that  you  cannot  retain  much  re- 
collection of  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  fo!"  refumed  fiie, 
with  quicknefs ;  <c  he  left  an  impreflion 
upon  my  memory  never  to  be  erafed. 
Good,  noble,  and  benevolent  as  he  is, 
who  that  has  once  known,  can  ceafe  to  re- 
member, or  ceafe  to  honour  him?" 

Eltham,  inexpreffibly  ftruck  by  the 
energy  and  warmth  with  which  this  was 
uttered,  remained  thoughtful  and  filent 
for  fom'e  minutes  after  fhe  paufed,  atten- 
tively regarding  her;  then  renaming  all 
his  wonted  impetuofity,  he  abruptly  cried 
out — 

"  With  a  heart  fo  alive  to  fcntiments 
of    gratitude   and  admiration,  why — oh, 
why,  cruel  Clarentine  !  are  you  thus  inac- 
ceffible  to  love !   Tell  me,"  added  he,  lean- 
ing forward,  and  fixing  her  yet  more  in- 

6  tently, 
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ttfntly,  "  tell  me,  why  fliould  you  drive 
me  from  you  ?  Why  fhould  we  ever  part  ?". 

"  Mr.  Eltham,"  replied  Clarentine, 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  returning  vehe- 
mence, "  is  it  generous,  is  it  manly,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  defencelefs  fitua- 
tion  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  thus  to 
harrafs  and  opprefs  me  ?  Oh,  do  not 
force  me  to  hate  you  !  do  not  oblige  me 
to  recall  that  pardon  you  feemed  fo 
anxious  to  obtain  :  and  inftead  of  the 
friend  you  taught  meyto  expeft,  compel 
me  to  look  upon  you  as  the  moft  cruel  of 
.enemies  !'* 

"  By  heaven,"  exclaimed  he,  with  fer- 

(Vour,  "  you  do  me  wrong  !   Friendfhip — 

nay,  even  love   itfelf,  were   too   cold  a 

name  by  which  to  exprefs  the  fentiment 

I  feel  for  you  !  I  offer  you  my  heart ;  I 

(dedicate  to  you  my  fortune  and  my  life  ! 

tYou   are  the   moft  facinating,    the  moft 

lovely  of  human  beings,  and  whilft  I  have 

, breath,  I  will  proteft,  cherifh,  and  adore 

.you  ! — Deareft,  gentleft  Clarentine  !    do 

not  repulfe — do  not  drive  me  to  defpera- 

tion  !" 

Struggling  to  withdraw  her  hand,  which 
during  this  fpeech,  he  had  feized,   and 

forcibly 
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forcibly  detained,  Clarentine,  unable  t» 
refrain  from  tears,  deje&edly  faid — 

"  In  pity,  in  humanity,  fpare  me,  Mr. 
Eltham  !  I  am  not  in  fpirits  to  fupport  all 
this ;  you  know  not  how  you  wound,  how 
you  diftrefs  me  ! — Oh  !  had  you  the  feel- 
ing heart  of  that  generous,  confiderate 
Somerfet,  you  juft  heard  me  commemo- 
rate, never  would  you  have  tortured  me 
by  treatment  fuch  as  this!" 

"  Cold-hearted,  inhuman  girl!"  cried 
he,  colouring  with  refentment,  and  in- 
ftantly  releafing  her,  "  What  a  reproach 
was  that !  Was  it  thus  you  anfwered  Del- 
mington's  ardent  proteitations  ?  Was  it 
thus  you  upbraided,  fcorned,  reje&ed 
kim?. — No;  you  heard  him  with  cora- 
paffionating  fenfibility,  wept  over  his 
romantic  letters,  defended  him  with  zeal, 
and  confoled  him  with  kindnefs !  This, 
all  this  you  could  do  for  a  boy,  a  fool, 
who  betrayed  himfelf,  and  you;  whilft  I— 
I,  who  would  fecrifice  my  life  to  obtain 
one  fmile,  to  gratify  the  flighteft  -of  your 
willies — I,  who  love  you  even  to  detrac- 
tion, am  contemned,  flighted  and  dif- 
dained!  Oh  !  Clarentine,"  added  he,  paf- 
fionately  ftriking  his  forehead,  and  ab- 
ruptly 
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Tuptly  rifing,  "  take  care,  take  care  you 
try  me  not  too  much  !" 

Clarentine  now  more  alarmed  than  (he 
had  yet  been,  by  the  outrageous  violence 
of  this  intemperate  madman,  afraid  of  be- 
traying her  refentment,  and  equally  afraid 
ofexafperating  him  by  her  filence,  clafped 
her  hands  fervently  together,  and  looking 
after  him  with  a  fupplicating  afpeft,  called 
out  in  an  agony  of  diftrefs — 

u  Mr.  Eltham,  for  heaven's  fake,  For 
mercy's  fake,  leave  me  till  you  are  more 
-compofed — leave  me  for  to-night !  You 
-will  kill  me  if  you  ftay  and  thus  perfe* 
yere  in  terrifying  me  fo  cruelly  I" 

Eltham,  however,  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to,  or  of  anfwering  her,  was  walking 
with  hurried  fieps  about  the  room  in  an 
agitation  of  mind  too  great  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  His  countenance  by  turns  ex- 
,preffive  of  fiercenefs,  gloom,  or  difap- 
pointment,  had  loft  all  traces  of  that  care- 
lefihefs  and  good-humour,  by  which  it  was 
ufually  diftinguifhed.  Afliamed  of  him- 
felf,  and  angry  with  Clarentine,  he  knew 
not  how  to  defcend  to  the  neceffity  of 
making  an  apology,  with  an  grace ;  how 
to  curb  his  own  impetuofityj  or  how  to 

vol.  n.  q  attempt 
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attempt  retrieving  the  confidence  again 
thus  wantonly  forfeited. 

Approaching  her  at  length  with  rather 
more  compofure,  his  voice,  however,  yet 
betraying  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  emo- 
tion— 

"  I  have  gone,"  cried  he,  "  too  far  to 
recede :  you  cannot,  a  fecond  time,  fin- 
cerely  pardon  me;  then  why  fhould  I  be 
fo  much  my  own  enemy,  as  to  renounce,' 
from  a  chimerical  notion  of  honour,  a 
falfe  principle  of  reftitude,  which  even 
you  expect  me  not  now  to  be  guided  by, 
the  only  chance  of  happinefs  I  have  yet 
in  view,  the  happinefs  of  confirming  your 
dependance  upon  me,  though  I  cannot 
fecure  your  heart!" 

'•  And  would  that,"  cried  Clarentine, 
darting  at  him  an  indignant  and  con- 
temptuous  glance,   "  would  that  make 

you  happv  ?" 

«  Good  God!"  exclaimed  he,  "what 
a  look  was  there!— Oh!  fpeak  to  me  again, 
xiear  Clarentine— foften  to  me  the  rigour 
of  that  reproachful  glance,  and  I  will  do 
anything,  every  thing  you  command!  Say 
you  forgive,  and  though  you  blame,  alfo 
pity  me,  and  the  conflia  fhall  be  at  ar 
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end,  T  will  tear  myfclf  from  you  ;  for  in 
your  prefence  I  can  neithera&  uniformly 
right,  or  with  impunity  wrong  !" 

Clarentine,  completely  exbaufted  by 
the  long  conteft  fhe  had  fuftained,  pale, 
fpiritlefs,  and  harrafled,  held  out  her  hand 
almoft  mechanically,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  feemed  equally 
averfe  either  to  fpeaking  or  looking  at 
him. 

He  received  the  cold  and  paflive  hand 
The  extended,  with  rapture,  tempered  by 
•concern  at  the  evident  diftrei's  he  had  oc- 
cafioned;  and  holding  it  between  both  his 
as  he  fpoke,  faid  in  a  tone  of  anxiety  and 
tendernefs-^- 

■"  My  dear  Mifs  Delmington,  why  this 
total,  this  foleran  filence  ?  Are  you  ill  ? 
Tell  me,  I  befeech  you  !" 

Clarentine  lhoo.k  her  head,  motioned 
with  her  hand  for  him  to  leave  her,  but 
ftill  did  not  fpeakj  and  Eltham  after  re- 
•maining  fome  minutes  longer,  irrefo- 
lutely  and  fearfully  gazing  at  her,  upon 
her  making  another  fignal  to  him  to  go, 
i<.relu6lantly  obeyed. 

It  was  long  ere  Clarentine,  humbled 

and  depreffed  by  this  extraordinary  fcene, 

G  2  could 
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<ould  conquer  the  agitation  to  which  it 
had  given  rife,  or  recover  any  tolerable 
degree  of  ferenity.  The  contrition  and 
regret  Elthara  had  evinced  at  his  depar- 
lure  led  her,  however,  to  hope  fhe  might 
efcape  the  next  day  without  farther  mo. 
leftation ;  and  calmed  by  this  dependence, 
fhe  fought  as  much  as  poffible,  before  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Newnham,  to  diflipate  all 
remaining  traces  of  chagrin  and  vexation. 

In  a  very  fhort  time,  that  good  woman 
appeared.  Unfufpicious  of  what  had 
pafled,  her  queflions,  though  numerous, 
were  fuch  as  Clarentine  found  iteafyto 
anfwer ;  who  having  ftaid  with  her  whilft 
fhe  flipped,  gladly  confented  the  moment, 
(he  had  finifhed,  to  follow  her  to  the  room 
that  was  allotted  her. 

Having  given  orders  to  be  called,  by 
the  earlieft  break  of  day,  fhe  arofe  the 
next  morning,  and  purfued  her  journey. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  the  way.  Eltham  ap- 
peared no  more  ;  and  the  travellers  who 
now  occupied  the  coach  were  of  that 
non  defcript  order  of  beings,  of  whoift 
little  is  thought,  and  neither  good  or  bad 

jean  be  faid. 

CHAP, 
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AT  the  inn  in  London  where  the  ftage 
put  up,  Mr,  Lenham  himfelf  was  waiting, 
to  receive  and  welcome  his  expecled 
gueft. 

The  mild,  placid,  and  venerable  afpe£fc 
of  that  excellent  man,  prepared  Claren- 
tine,  the  inttant  Ihe  beheld  him,  to  re- 
verence and  love  him  as  a  father.  He 
.addreffed  her  with  fuch  foothing  kind- 
nefs,  and  regarded  her  with  fuch  unaf- 
fected benevolence,  that  fhe  could  almoft 
have  wept  her  thanks  for  a  cordiality  fo 
ehear.ing,  and  fo  confolatory. 

When  the  firft  hurry  of  a  meeting 
which  to  Clarentine.  at  leaft  had  been  fo 
unexpected,  was  over,  Mr.  Lenham,  who 
had  kept  a  hackney-  coach  in  waiting,  pro- 
pofed  having  it  called  up,  and  attending 
her  in  it  to  Hampftead.  To  this  fhe  rea- 
dily confented ;  and  after  taking  a  friendly 
leave  of  Mrs.  Newnham,  whofe  daughter 
refided  in  that  neighbourhood,  fhe  chear- 
fully  followed  her  reverend  condu&or, 

G  3  Their 
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Their  converfation,  during  the  ride, 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Mr. 
Somerfet's  fudden  death,  and  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  his  fon.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  an  event,  which,  although  he 
affe&ed  not  deeply  to  lament,  Mr.  Len- 
ham  acknowledged  he  had  been  extremely 
furprized  at,  having,  but  a  fhort  time  be- 
fore,  feen  Mr.  Somerfetin  town  in  perfeft 
health  and  unufual  good  fpirits. 

4f  Had  he  lived,  my  dear  young  lady," 
added  the  worthy  man,  "  till  you  were 
become  an  inhabitant  of  my  houfe,  I  have 
great  reaion  to  believe  you  would  have 
found  in  him  a  zealous  and  fincere  friend. 
His  heart  with  regard  to  you  feemed to- 
tally changed;  and  the  kindnefs  with' 
which  be  repeatedly  fpoke  of  you  filled 
lie  with  the  mod  chearing  expectations." 

"  But  to  what,  dear  Sir,"  faid  Claren- 
tine,  extremely  f  rprifed,  "  could  fucha 
change  be  owing?  Many  years  have  elapfed 
fince  he  laft  faw  me,  and  he  can  fcarcely 
have  heard  me  mentioned  fince  his  fon's 
departure." 

"  We  all,  my  young  friend,"  replied 
Mr.  Lenham,  "  require  fomething  to 
loye,  fome  one  on  whom  to  bellow  that 

place 
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place  in  our  hearts,  which  the  abfence  of 
thofe  we  rnoft  fondly  cherifh  has  left  vacant 
and  unoccupied.    Such,"   continued   he, 
*'  was  the  cafe  with  your  deceafed  uncle.  He 
never  approved  his  fon's  choice  of  a  pro- 
feffion  which  fo  wholly  counteracted  his 
own  views,  and  fo  long  removed  him  from 
his  fight;  and,  till  lately,  fpent  every  in- 
terval between  that    fon's  departure  and 
his  return,  in  folitude  and  repining.     By 
degrees,   however,   this  chearlefs   retire- 
ment became  irkfome  to  him;  he  came 
oftener  to  town ;  mixed  more  in  fociety  ; 
and  as  the  fpecies  of  mifanthropy  he  had 
indulged  wore  off,    looked  round   with 
anxiety  for  fome  object  on  whom,  in  his 
declining  days,  he  could  beftow  his  affec- 
tion, and  reft  his  hopes  of  domeftic  com- 
fort.    At  that  time  you,  Mifs  Delmington, 
were  brought  to  his  remembrance.     I  an- 
nounced to  him  your  intended  removal 
to  town;  and  from   the   very  inftant  he 
heard  of  it,  he  feemed  to  be  revolving  in 
his  own  mind  the  means  of  obtaining  in 
you  that  companion  he  had  elfewhere  fo 
vainly  fought." 

Clarentine,  as  much  affefted  as  fhe  was 

aftonifhed  at  this  account,  could  norbut 

G  4  fincerely 
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fincerely  regret,  that,  at  the  very  time  he 
feemed  moft  favourably  difpofed  toward 
her,  fhe  fhould  thus  have  been  deprived 
of  a  relation,  whom  it  would  have  given 
her  fuch  unfpeakable  fatisfa&ion  to  have 
known,  to  have  loved,  and  to  have  been 
permitted  to  attend.  She  reproached  her- 
felf  feverely  for  every  harfh  expreflion, 
fhe  might  ever  have  uttered  concerning 
him ;  and  forgetting  his  long  neglect,  to 
think  only  of  his  intended  kindnefs,  funk 
in  her  gratitude  for  what  was  deftgned,  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  been  omilted. 

Whilft  thefe  reflexions  ftill  occupied 
her  mind,  and  filled  it  with  the  trueft  con- 
cern, the  carriage  flopped  at  Mr.  Len^ 
ham's  gate,  and  the;  coachman  having 
rung,  a  maid  fervant  ran  out  with  a  can- 
dle in  her  hand  to  light  them  into  the 
houfe.  Clarentine's  heart  failed  her  as. 
the  moment  drew  near  that  was  deftined 
to  introduce  her  to  the  flrangers  fhe  was, 
henceforward  to  refide  with;  and  linger- 
ing purpofely  as  fhe  croffed  the  little  court 
before  the  door,  fhe  flopped  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fteps,  and  faid  with  a  half 
frnUe— - 

«    It,- 
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'*  It  is  very  foolifh,  but  indeed  Mr. 
Lenham  I  am  almoft  afraid  of  venturing 
farther." 

Mr.  Lenham  laughed  at  her  apprehen- 
fions,  yet  with  great  kindnefs  faid — 

ts  Shall  I  go  in  firft  then,  and  announce 
your  arrival  ?" 

Glad  of  any  reprieve,  fhe  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  propofal,  and  ftruggling  to  gain 
courage  during  his  abfence,  was  able 
when  he  returned  to  accompany  him  into 
the  room  with  tolerable  compofure. 

The  party  to  which  fhe  was  now  pre-, 
fented,  confided  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  the 
aftual  fuperintendant  of  the  houfe,  her 
daughter,  a  neighbouring  lady  of  the  name 
of  Denbigh,  and  a  very  fine  boy  of  about 
fourteen,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lenham's,  and- 
the  eldeft  of  the  three  he  had  then  under 
his  care. 

The  ufual  formalities  attending  a  firft 
introducing  being  over,  Clarentine,  when 
they  were  all  feated,  ventured  to  caft  a 
timid  eye  around  her,  and  to  take  a  more 
minute  furvey,  than  on  her  immediate 
entrance  fhe  had  dared;  hazard,  of  the  fe- 
veral  individuals  before  her. 

G  5,  The 
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The  firft  who  by  any  Angularity  diftin- 
guifhed  herfelf,  was  Mifs  Barclay.     This 
young  lady,    who    feemed   to    be  about 
five-and-twenty,  and   unhappily  for  her, 
had  fome  pretentions  to  beauty,    though 
not  of  the  mofi  feminine  kind,  looked  at 
once  vulgar,  blunt  and  familiar.     To  a 
complexion  naturallyy^nV  rather  than  bril- 
liant, (he    added   a    pair  of  large  black 
eyes,  which  in  attempting  to  render  ex- 
preflive,  fhe  bad  made  fierce,  and  in  try- 
ing to  give  archnefs  to,  had  utterly  de- 
prived of  all  diffidence  or  foftnefs.     Her 
drefs,    the  laborious   refult    of  indefati- 
gable pains  and  trouble,  was  at  lead  as  far 
as  fhe  knew  how  to  make  it  fo,  fafhioor 
able  even  to  extravagance ;  and  betrayed 
iuch  a  total  want  of  tafte,  and  an  affecta- 
tion of  negligence  fo  evidently  ftudiedj 
that,  to  Clarentine,  who,  novice  as  fhe 
was,  had  never  before  beheld  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  figure,  fhe  appeared  more  like 
a  monftrous  caricature,  intended  to  exr 
cite  ridicule  and  furprife,  than  any  other 
thing  fhe  could  compare  her  to. 

With  regard  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  BaF- 
clay,  little  in  frefpecT:  to  her  exterior,  at 
leaft,  could  be  laid.     Her  face  was  un- 
commonly 
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commonly  plain  indeed,  but  there  was 
nothing   ftrikingly   remarkable  either   in 
her  perfon  or  drefs.     Confined  during  the 
greateft  part  of  her   life  to  the   country, 
and    compelled  whilft    there,    from  the 
{lender  circumftances  of    her    deceafed 
hufband,  to  undergo  all  the   rural  drud- 
gery of  a  farmer's  wife,  fhe  had  neither 
had  time,  or  inclination,  to  attend  to  the 
forms  of  cultivated  fociety — to  enjoy  a 
rational   converfation — or  to  participate 
in  the  pleafures  of  domeftic  tranquility. 
Her  mind,  when  at  home*  had  regularly 
been  in  one  continual  economical  ferment ; 
when  abroad,  cafling  all  care  behind  her, 
fhe  thought  only  of  indemnifying  herfelfy 
by  jollity  and  frolic,  for  the  time  fhe  had 
loft,  and  the  fatiguing  round  of  houfe- 
hold  occupations  to  which,  at  other  fea- 
fons,  fhe  had  been  obliged  to  fubmit.  Her 
long  feclufion   from  the   world  had  eon-: 
traded   her   ideas  ^    given   a   fpecies    of 
boiflerous  roughnefs  to  her  language  and 
manners;  and   initiated  her  into  all  that 
idle  love  of  goflip,  fo  ufual  in  a  remote 
village,  where  the  chief  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants  confifts  in  an  evening  ramble 
from  one  neighbour  to  another,  to  enquire 
G  6  into 
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into  the  fcandalous  anecdotes  of  the  day, 
comment  upon,  and  exaggerate  every, 
circumftance  as  it  is  related; 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  their  vifitor,  was  a  quiet,, 
grave^  elderly  woman,  very  fimple  in  her. 
manners,  and  extremely  well-bred  in  her 
conversation.  Clarentine,  however,  not- 
withftandingthe  apparent  gentlenefs  which 
feemed  to  characterize  her,  fancied  fhe 
could  difcern  in  the  call  of  her  eyes  a 
latent  propensity  to  fatire,  which  made 
her  fhrink  from  their  investigation,  and 
innocent  as  was  her  heart,  dread  becom- 
ing the  object  of  their  penetrating  fcrifr 
tiny. 

The  youth,  whofe  name  was  Blandford^ 
was  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  Eaft  Indian.  He 
had  been  in  England  about  four  years, 
and  on  his  firft  arrival  had  been  put  into 
a  public  fchool ;  from  whence,  however, 
chufing  fhortly  afterwards  to  run  away., 
he  had  finee  been  placed  by  his  friends 
under  the  care  of  his  prefent  tutor;  with 
whom  he  had  now  lived  near  four  years 
in  perfect  difcipline  and  order. 

Such  was  the  party  which  Clarentine, 
on  her  arrival,  found  afTembled.  Re* 
vivetlj  and  comforted  by  the  attentive 

kindnefs 
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kindnefs  of  Mr.  Lenham—amufedby  the 
novel  appearance  of  Mifs  Barclay — and 
rejoiced  once  more  to>  find  herfelf  in 
a  place  of  fecurky,  fhe  very  foon  forgot 
her  fatigue,  and  infenfibly  affumedfuch 
an  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  ferenity,  that 
her  friendly  hoft  beheld  the  change  with 
delight,  and  felt  more  than  ever  difpofed 
to  intereft  himfelf  in  her  fate — to  love, 
and  to  protect  her. 

The  latenefs  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
fair  traveller  arrived,  naturally  precluded 
all  poffibility  of  entering  into  any  very 
regular  converfation  before  fupper ;  and 
whilft  they  were  yet  at  table,  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh's fervant  being  announced,  in  a  few 
minutes  me  took  leave,  and  the  whole 
party  fhortly  afterwards  retired  for  the 
night. 

The  room  that  had  been  appropriated 
to  Clarentine,  though  not  very  large,  fhe 
found  on  waking,  the  next  morning,  was 
light,  chearful,  and  airy.  Its  windows 
looked  into  the  garden;  beyond  which, 
only  feparated  from  it  by  a  funk-fence, 
was  a  meadow,  encircled  by  a  gravel 
walk,  and  fecurely  fheltered,  as  well  from, 
obfervation  as  from  cold,  by  a  high  and 

impenetrable 
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impenetrable  hedge.  At  the  back"  of  this 
room  was  a  large  clofet,  with  a  bow 
window,  that  reached  the  floor,  and 
opened  like  a  folding  door  into  an  old- 
fafhioned  balcony,  fupported  by  the  fame 
pillars  that  formed  a  fort  of  portico  before 
the  entrance  of  the  houfe. 

In  this  clofet,  which  had  a  fire-place, 
and  a  door,  (in  addition  to  the  one  that 
feparated  it  from  her  bed- room,  which 
led  into  the  paffage,  Clarentine,  looking 
round  her  with  delight,  anticipated  the 
many  happy  hours  fhe  fhould  fpend,  when 
having  placed  her  drawing  materials  and 
her  books  in  order,  fhe  might  wifh  to 
efcape  either  from  the  buttle  or  reftraint 
which  visitors  impofe. 

Whilft  yet  indulging  herfelf  in  forming 
plans  fuch  as  thefe,  fhe  heard  fomebody 
enter  the  next  room,  and,  turning  round, 
beheld  Mifs  I'arcby — 

"  Well,"  cried  that  young  lady,  feating 
herfelf  as  (lie  fpoke,  and  drawing  the  dref- 
fing-glafs  to  the  fide  of  the  table  to  reform 
fome  error  in  the  fet  of  her  caD,  "  how 
did  you  fleep  : — I'm  dying  for  my  break- 
fail — a'n't  you?" 

Clarentine, 
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Clarentine,  a  little  furprized  at  this 
eafy  debut,  fmiled,  and  faid — "  I  have 
fcarcely  had  time  to  think  of  it  y£t ;  I  am 
butjuft  dreffed." 

"  O,  nor  I  neither  :  but  then,  you  know, 
whenone  has  been  worried  up  fo,  it's  hor- 
rid to  be  kept  waiting.  I  dare  fay,  how- 
ever, my  uncle  won't  be  ready  this  half 
hour,  for  he's  packing  up  fuch  a  load  of 
things!" 

"  Packing  up  ?  where  is  he  going 
then  ?" 

"  Lord,  don't  you  know?  A  letter  came 
here  this  morning,  before  any  of  us  were 
awake,  from  fome  of  the  people  who  were 
prefent  at  the  opening  of  Mr.  Somerfets 
will,  to  fay  my  uncle  muft  go  down  there 
dire&ly,  for  it  was  found  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  executors,  and  no  bu- 
fmefs  could  go  on  without  him." 

"I  am  afraid  then,"  faid  Clarentine, 
<l  we  mall  not  fee  him  again  for  fome  time. 
Will  he  breakfaft  with  us  ?" 

'.*  O,  yes— it's  on  his  account  the  break- 
faft is  fo  delayed." 

"  Then  pray,"  refumed  Clarentine, 
"  let  us  go  down;. I  mould  wifli  to  fee- 
all  I  can  of  him  before  he  fets  out." 

i(  Lord/' 
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"  Lord,"  faid  Mifs  Barclay,  indolently 
fifing,  and  {till  lingering  before  the  glafs, 
*«  one  would  think,  he  was  your  lover, 
by  the  anxiety  you  exprefs  about  him." 

"  I  hope,"  faid  Clarentine,-  moving 
towards  the  door,  "  to  find  in  him  a 
friend^  and  that  perhaps  may  be  better  than 
a  lover" 

"  I  am  fure,"  cried  Mifs  Barclay — "  I 
fliould  not  think  fo !" 

And  with  thefe  words,  flie  followed 
Glarentine  out,  and  leaving  the  room- 
door  wide  open,  brufhed  pall  her  upon 
the  flairs,  and  ran  forward  to  fee  if  her 
uncle  was  come  down. 

This  mixture  in  the  manners  of  her  new 
companion  of  the  rudenefs  of  an  unformed 
romp,  and  the  freedom  of  a  pert  coquette, 
atonceaftonifhed  and  offended  Clarentine 
fo  much,  that  fhedeterminedhenceforwardy 
however  civil  and  acquiefcent  fhe  might* 
be  when  they  met  below,  to  difcourager 
as  well  by  the  coldnefs  of  her  looks,  as; 
the  whole  tenour  of  her  behaviour,  the 
forwardnefs  that  led  her  thus  to  intrude 
into  her  private  apartment. 

"  And  this,"  thought  flie,  "  as  much 
for  her  own  fake  as  mine,  fince  J  greatly 

fear, 
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fear,  I  fhould  never  have  philofophy  fuf- 
ficient  to  endure  her  continually  in  my 
fight  without  being  fometimes  in  danger 
of  affronting  her. 

At  the  parlour  door,  fhe  was  met  by 
Mr.  Lenham— • 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  faid  he,  taking 
her  hand,  "  Lucy  has  probably  ac- 
quainted you  with  the  hafty  fummons  I 
have  received.  It  hurts  me,  fo  imme- 
diately upon  your  arrival,  to  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  leaving  home  :  but  the  bufi- 
nefs  I  go  upon  is  of  a  nature,  I  trull,  to 
plead  with  you  my  excufe." 

«  O,  Sir,"  faid  Clarentine,  "if  in  ad- 
dition to  the  thoufand  other  cares  that 
mud  occupy  your  mind  at  fuch  a  moment, 
you  were  to  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  difturbed 
by  one  thought  relative  to  me,  I  mould 
be  inconfolable.  All  I  have  to  wifh  is, 
that  your  ab fence  may  be  fhort,  and  that 
you  may  return  to  us  in  health  and  fpirits." 

"  Thank  you,  my  young  friend,"  faid 
he — "  the  wiffi  is  like  the  fpeaker — be- 
nevolent and  kind. 

Mrs.  Barclay,  at  that  moment  entering; 
the  room,  put  an  end  to  the  fubjeft,  and 
Mr.  Lenham.  perceiving  the   chatfe  al- 
ready 
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ready  at  the  door,  begged  to  have  the1 
breakfaft  haftened  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  the  moment  it  was  over  rofe  to  de- 
part. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  parlour  door 
was  fhut,  and  Mrs.  Barclay,  who  had  been 
in  an  enormous  bultle  the  whole  morn- 
ing, was  feated — 

"  Well,"  cried  fhe,  "  the  day's  our 
own ;  we  have  nobody  to  flay  at  home 
for,  or  to  confukj  fo  let's  agree  where 
we  fhall  go  to-night. — What  fay  you,  Mifs 
Clary,"  addreffmg  Clarentine,  "  to  the 
play  ?" 

Clarentine  ftared  at  this  unexpeQed 
queftion,  and  faid,  fhe  was  afraid,  after 
the  death  of  fo  near  a  relation,  it  would 
be  very  improper  for  her  to  appear  out  of 
mourning)  and  at  prefent,  fhe  had  "no- 
thing black  to  wear — 

"  Pfhaw,"  exclaimed,  Mifs  Barclay, 
"  What  s  that  fignify  ?  Nobody  will  know 
you!" 

"  Very  true;"  replied  Clarentine,  mild- 
ly, "  but  would  there  not  be  a  want  of 
decency  in  making  the  experiment  ?" 

"  Lord,  well — you  can  fend  out  for  a 
yard  or  two  of  black  ribbon  to  put  upon 

your 
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your  hat;  and  that,  with  a  white  gown, 
will  be  quite  mourning  fufiicient,  I'm 
fure.  You  don't  wifh  to  look  like  a 
widow !" 

"  No,"  faid  Clarentine,  "  neither,  to 
be  very  fincere  with  you,  do  I  wifh  to  go 
out  at  all." 

"  And  in  return,  to  be  equally  fincere 
with  you"  faid  Mifs  Earclay,  forcing  a 
fmile,  "  I  fancy,  Lady-Fair,  you  have 
been  a  good  deal  accuftomed  to  have  your 
own  way  ;  hav'n't  you  ?" 

"  No,"  anfwered  Clarentine,  "  I  have 
not  indeed;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
other, forry  fhould  I  be  if  I  ever  had.  As 
this  is  a  matter,  however,  which  intirely 
concerns  myfelf,  and  it  would  give  me 
great  uneafinefs  were  my  determination  to 
influence  yours  ;  fufFer  me,  this  once,  to 
be  guided  by  my  own  feelings,  and  forbear 
to  prefs  the  fubjecl:  further." 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  Only  you  will  ex- 
cufe  my  faying,  I  think  you  rather  odd  /" 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Clarentine,  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  might  be  tempted  to  fay 
the  fame  of  you,  if  1  knew  how  to  put 
fuch  an  obfervation  into  very  civil  lan- 
guage." 

To 
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To  this,  Mifs  Barclay,  not  compre- 
hending, perhaps,  the  full  extent  of  her 
meaning,  made  no  reply,  and  Clarentine,, 
foon  after,  went  up  ftairs  to  write  letters^ 
and  to  unpack  her  trunks. 

Thefe  occupations,  quick  and  diligent 
as  me  was,  employed  her  till  near  dinner 
time,  when,  at  her  own  door,  juft  as  (he 
was  going  down  to  beg  one  of  the  fer- 
vants  might  be  fent  to  the  poft  with  her 
letters,  (he  was  met  by  Mifs  Barclay,  out 
of  breath  with  fpeed,  who  haitily  called 
out — 

"  Lord,  my  "dear  creature!  there's  one 
of  the  moil  fafhionable,  handfome  young, 
men  below,  enquiring  for  you,  I  ever  faw 
in  my  life  L" 

"  For  me  ?"  cried  Clarentine,  M  and 
pray  what  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  replied  her  imperfeQ:,  but 
enraptured  informant,  "  I  can't  tell,  for 
the  maid  blundered  it  out  fo,  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  underftand  her ;  however,  he- 
came  on  horfeback,  and  upon  one  of  the 
fineft,  fpirited  animals  you  ever  beheld'. 
Do  pray  come  down." 

So  faying,  fhe  flew  back  herfelf,  leav- 
ing Clarentine  fully  perfuaded  this  daz- 
zling 
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«ling  equeflrian  could  be  no  other  than 
Eltham  in  perfon.  The  conviction,  how- 
ever, gave  her  no  fort  of  eagernefs  to 
make  her  appearance;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, (had  flie  been  affured,  that  by  de- 
lay flie  could  have  driven  him  from  the 
fioufe  without  feeing  him)  would  have  in- 
duced her  moll  undoubtedly  to  have  re- 
mained where  fhe  was  till  fummoned  down 
to  dinner  j  but  this  fhe  feared  it  was 
hopelefsj  with  fuch  a  man  as  Eltham,  to 
■expec\;  and  dreading  his  becoming  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  family,  left  he 
ihould  be  perpetually  at  the  door,  fhe 
only  flopped  to  deliver  her  letters  to  the 
maid,  and  then,  however  unwillingly, 
directed  her  fteps  towards  the  parlour. 

As  fhe  entered,  and  faw  that  it  was  in- 
deed Eltham  who  waited  for  her,  the  re- 
collection of  all  that  had  paffed  at  their 
late  meeting  recurring  moft  forcibly  to 
foer  mind,  died  her  cheeks  with  crimfon, 
and  utterly  bereft  her  of  either  power  or 
inclination  to  fpeak. 

Not  fo,  the  intrepid  Eltham.  Cora- 
fcious  he  might  feel,  it  is  true,  but  far  from 
betraying  it,  he  addreffed  her  with  the  fame 
unembarraffed  gaiety  he  would  have  done 

during 
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during  the  firft  period  of  their  intimacy  at 
Sidmouth; — rallied  her  upon  her  gravity, 
and  protefted  the  air  of  London,  fhort  as 
had  been  her  refidence  in  its  vicinity, 
had  began  already  to  exert  its  baleful  in- 
fluence  over  her. 

"  Lord,  how  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ?" 
cried  Mifs  Barclay :  "  She  has  been  fhut 
up  all  day  in  her  own  room — won't  gd 
any  where  even  of  an  evening — and  feems 
determined  to  mope  herfelf  to  death  !"  i 
'  "  Alas !  my  dear  madam,"  cried  Elthamj 
in  a  tone  of  affecled  commiferation,  "yoii 
will  find  her,  I  fear,  a  very  untraceable 
creature  !  I  wifh  you  well  through  it;  but 
as  for  me,  I  would  not  undertake  the 
management  of  her  for  the  world !  I 
never  could  gain  any  one  point  with  her 
in  my  life !" 

"  Try,  however," — refumed  Mifs  Bar- 
clay, "  we  want  her  to  go  to  the  play  to- 
night, and  becaufe  fhe  has  not  got  all  her 
mourning  ready  for  an  old  uncle  whotfi 
fhe  hardly  ever  faw — fhe  declares  fhe 
can't.  Now  do  you  think,  Sir,  thatin  a 
play-houfe,  all  among  ftrangers,  this  could 
at  all  fignify  ?" 

j  ts»Cer* 
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«  Certainly  not,"  anfwered  Eltham, 
gravely,  "  certainly  not ;  but  as  I  told 
you  before,  fhe  is  utterly  impracticable, 
and  therefore  I  believe  it  would  be  belt 
not  to  contend  with  her !'' 

»  Well,  for  my  part,"  faid  Mifs  Bar- 
clay, fhrugging  her  fhoulders,  and  look- 
ing reproachfully  towards  Clarentine,  "  I 
would  not  be  of  fo  uncomplying  a  tem- 
per for  the  world!" 

"  Oh  no !"  cried  Eltham  :  »  With 
every  other  privilege  that  beauty  can 
give,  be  nobler  than  your  fex,  and  never, 
never,  dear  madam,  exert  your  power 
with  the  degree  of  inflexibility  your  proud 
friend  has  fhewn." 

y  As  for  that  matter,"  cried  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, who  fince  Clarentine's  entrance  had 
hitherto  fat  filent,  "  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  her  beauty  that  has  made  her  fo  or 
not,  but  Lucy  can  fometimes  be  ftub- 
b,prn  and  proud  as  well  as  her  neigh- 
bours." 

"  Lord,  mama,  what  a  fpeech!"  ex- 
claimed Mifs  Lucy,  reddening — 

"  A  miftaken  one,  I  am  perfuaded," 
refumed  Eltham;  «  foftnefs,  and  compla- 
cency are  painted  in  Mifs  Barclay's  eyes; 

every 
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€veiy  look  fpeaks  tendernefs,  every  rho. 
tion  proclaims"— 

"  Lord,  what  rattle!"  interrupted  Mifi 
Barclay,  turning  away  with  an  air  of  confcu 
.oufnefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  a  laugh, 
that  {hewed  her  by  no  means  offended,  "  I 
never  heard  any  body  talk  fo  in  my  life." 

Whilft  this  agreeable  converfation,  or 
rather  dialogue,  was.  pafling,,  the  maid, 
unchecked  by  Mrs.  Barclay,  who  was  by 
no  means  acciiftomed  to  obferve  the  for- 
mality of  retarding  fo  neceffary  a  bufinefs 
till  her  vifitors  were  gone,  had  very  lel- 
furely  been  laying  the  cloth,  and  pre- 
paring every  thing  for  dinner,  which  flie 
now  informed  them  was  ready,  andde- 
fired  to  know  whether  (he  might  bring  up? 
*'  Oh  yes,"  faid  her  miftrefs,  "  call  the 
boys  in,  and  bring  it  up  direftly." 

Eltham,  upon  this,  directing  a  very  droll 
look  at  Clarentine,  immediately  arofe, 
took  arefpe&ful  leave  of  the  whole  party, 
and  left  the  houfe. 

"  I  proteft,"  cried  Mifs  Barclay,  who 
the  moment  he  was  gone  had  flown  to  the 
window  to  fee  him  mount  his  horfe,-  "  it 
'was  the  rudeft  thing  .to  let  him  go  juft  as 

dinner 
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dinner  was  coming  up,  without  afking  him 
to  ftay,  that  ever  was  done." 

"  Rude  or  not  rude,"  returned  her 
mother,  very  compofedly  taking  her  feat 
at  table,  "  I  could  not  invite  him  to  eat 
hafhed  mutton  with  us,  and  to-day  we  have 
nothing  better." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he'll  come  again,  how- 
ever!— But  now  I  think  of  it,"  turning  to 
Clarentine,  "  pray  what  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Eltham,"  anfwered  Clarentine. 

"  Eltham!"  repeated  Mifs  Barclay,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  furprife  and  fignifi- 
cancy,  «*  That's  Mr.  Eltham,  is  it?  Oh,  I 
have  heard  of  him." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  heard,"  crie4 
her  mother,  "  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  He's  nephew  to  Lord  Welwyn,  and 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Hertford's, 
who  has  written  to  me  a  great  deal  about 
him." 

"  What,  I  fuppofe,"  cried  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, laughing,  «  he's  one  of  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford's flirts  ?" 

"    Oh,     no     indeed,"     refumed    the 
daughter,  with   quicknefs,  '<  he's  flirting 
j.uft  now  with  quite  a  different  perfon." 

vol.  11.  H  This 
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This  fpeech,  which  it  was  impofliblc 
Clarentine  mould  mifunderftand,  more 
efpecially  as,  at  the  moment  it  Was  uttered, 
Mifs  Barclay  glanced  her  eyes  towards 
her  with  an  expreffive  fmile,  provoked 
her  extremely  ;  but  fearing  to  bring  on  a 
long  converfation  upon  the  fubjeci,  fhe 
thought  it  beft  to  let  it  pafs,  and  went  on 
quietly  with  her  dinner. 

As  foon  as  they  rofe  from  table,  the 
play  fcheme  having  been  entirely  given 
up,  they  all  walked  out  into  the  garden; 
where  Clarentine,  much  pleafed  with  the 
ingenuoufnefs  and  good-humour,  of  young 
Blandford,  who  attached  himfelf  clofely 
to  her  the  whole  way,  and  appeared  to 
feel  irrefiftibly  drawn  towards  her  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  her  countenance,  and  the 
gentlenefs  of  her  manners,  remained  con- 
verfing  with  him  long  after  the  two  ladies 
went  back  to  the  houfe,  and  where  fhe 
would  gladly  have  remained  yet  longer, 
but  for  the  fummons  that  called  her  in  to  tea. 

Being  determined  not  to  give  offence 
by  betraying  an  over-anxious  folicitude 
to  withdraw  herfelf  from  fociety,  Claren- 
tine, as  foon  as  candles  were  ordered} 
brought  down  her  work,  and  eftablifhed 

herfelf 
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herfelf  in  the  parlour  for  the  reft  of  the 
evening. 

This  little  proof  of  condefcenfien^  as  Mrs, 
Barclay,  whofe  expreffions  were  feldom 
exactly  fuited  to  the  importance  or  infig- 
nificance  of  the  fubjecls  fhe  talked  upon, 
termed  it,  feemed  very  much  to  foften 
that  lady's  heart  in  her  favour,  and  to  in- 
fpire  her  with  a  fentiment  of  infinitely 
more  cordiality  and  kindnefs  towards  her 
than  fhe  had  yet  felt. 

Clarentine  fincerely  rejoiced  to  per- 
ceive this  change,  and  already  difpofed, 
rough  and  unpolifhed  as  fhe  was,  ex- 
tremely to  prefer  the  mother  to  the 
daughter,  did  every  thing  in  her  power 
ftill  more  to  increafe  this  growing  par- 
tiality. She  read  to  her,  on  finding  fhe 
was  diftreffed  for  a  new  maid,  every  ad- 
vertifement  relative  to  fervams,  that  the 
daily  papers  of  the  laft  week  contained; 
heard  all  fhe  had  to  fay  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  domeftics  that 
could  be  depended  upon,  with  the  moft 
exemplary  patience  ;  agreed  with  her  in 
lamenting  the  dearnefs  of  provifions ;  and 
in  fhort,  fo  completely  entered  into  all 
her  family  afflidions,  that  though  fhe 
H  2  nearly 
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nearly  talked  herfelf to  deep,  fhe  fecurely 
eftablifhed  herfelf,  as  fhe  had  reafon  to 
hope,  in  Mrs.  Barclay's  good  graces. 

Meanwhile,  Mifs  Lucy,  appearing  to 
think  this  converfation  infinitely  beneath 
her,  and  fully  perfuaded  Clarentine  had 
engaged  in  it  folely  for  her  own  amufe- 
ment,  had.,  for  nobler  entertainment,  had 
recourfe  to  a  book  of  little  opera  fongs, 
which  fhe  had  fome  time  before  bought 
at  the  play-houfe  door.  Thefe  fhe  fat 
negligently  turning  over,  and  humming  to 
herfelf  the  whole  evening;  never,  except 
it  was  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  Clarentine 
with  a  look  of  contemptuous  pity,  or  far- 
caftic  furprife,  defifting  from  her  employ- 
ment a  moment. 

Vvith  whatever  folicitude  fhe  might 
affe£l  not  to  perceive  thefe  airs,  it  will 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  that,  induftrioufly  as 
they  were  perfevered  in  for  near  three 
hours,  Clarentine  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
ferve  them.  The  only  effett,  however, 
they  had  upon  her  mind,  was  that  of  lead- 
ing her  fincere?y  to  compaffionate  her  mo- 
ther-— a  mother  who,  unentertaining  and 
uncultivated  as  fhe  might  be,  it  was  ftill 

evident 
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evident  poffefl'ed  many  qualities  that 
rendered  her  defeiving  of  a  better 
daughter. 


CHAP.    VI. 


THREE  days  had  now  elapfed  fince  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Lenham,  and  Claren- 
tine,  though  in  that  time  (he  had  hourly 
gained  ground  in  the  good  ,opinion  of 
Mrs.  Barclay,  began  mod  impatiently  to 
long  for  his  return,  when  the  following 
letter  from  himwas  brought  to  her — 

MISS  DEJLMINGTON. 

Somerfet-Hall,  July  26, 

"  My  dear  young  Friend, 

"  The  intelligence  I  have  to  announce 
to  you,  it  was  my  wiih  to  communicate 
in  perfon,  but  the  probable  delays  that 
will  protract  my  return  are  fo  numerous, 
that  I  cannot  any  longer— poffeffing  a  fe- 
cret  which  I  think  it  will  give  your  bene- 
volent heart  pleafureto  be  informed  of— . 
permit  myfelf  to  keep  you  in  ignorance.  _ 
H  3  «  Mr." 
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"  Mr.  Somerfet's  wil},   you  have  al- 
ready  heard,  has  been  infpe&ed.     It  was 
drawn  up,  as  is  evident  by  the  date,  three 
years  fince,  and  excepting  a  few  trifling 
legacies  to  fervants,  contains  nothing  that 
does  not  relate  to  his  ion.     In  a  codicil, 
however,  which  was  added  to  it  fo  lately 
as  within  four  days  of  his  decease,  is  a  de- 
claration ftating,  that — "  In  confideration 
of  Clarentine  Delmington's  near  affinity 
to  his  late  wife,  ihe  teftator  gives  and  be- 
queaths, to  the  faid  Clarentine  Delming. 
ton,  the  fum  of  5000I.  the  capital  of  which 
is  to  be  made  over  to  her  without  limit 
or  reftrittion,  on  the   day  {he  comes  of 
age;  and  in  the  interval  between  that  pe- 
riod and  the  prefent,  to  be  configned  to 
the  management  and  trull   of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Lenham ;  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  his  fon,  William   Somerfet,"  he  ap- 
points her  guardian  and  truftee.     More- 
over,  that  from   the  day  of  his  deeeafe, 
the  annual   intereft   of  the   'fame   5000I. 
amounting  to   250I.   fhall   be   duly  paid 
during  her  minority  to  the  fame  Clarentine 
Celmington,  out  of  his  perfonal  property 
in  the  five  per  cents." 

«  Now 
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«  Now  my   excellent    young    friend, 
uffer  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  this 
uft  and  equitable  donation.     To, a  mind 
iifinterefted,  and  liberal    as  I  was  long 
fince  taught  to  believe  yours,  the  value 
af  fuch  an  acquifition,  as  it  relates  only 
lo  yourfelf,  will  be  fmall,  in  companion 
:o  that  it  muft  derive  as  relating  to  thofe 
it  may  enable  you  to  ferve  >  fince  now,  al- 
though not  affluent,  you  are  independent; 
and  with  fufficientto  fupply  all  your  own 
reafonable  wifhes,  have  fomethingto  fpare 
towards  the  wants— the  equally   reafon- 
able,   and   far  more   prefling,    wants    of 
others.     How  many  there-are  who  might 
envy  you  this  power!  and  how  many  more, 
I  fear,  who  might   envy   the  difpofnion 
which  I  doubt  not  will   lead  you  thus  to 
exercife  it! 

"  But  permit  me  before  I  conclude,  in 
juftice  to  our  abfent  friend,  your  guardian 
now»  and  always  your  mofi  zealous  well- 
wifher,  to  acquaint  you  with  an  inftance 
of  his  early  affe&ion  which,  perhaps,  may 
not  have  come  to  your  knowledge. 

"  There  was  a  period  when  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend— and  indeed,  till 
lately,  who  had  not  ? — you  might  at  his 

H  4  father's 
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.father's  deceafe  be  lefs  favourably  re. 
membered.  Poor  at  that  time  himfelf, 
at  leaft,  comparatively  fo;  extremely 
young,  and  totally  dependent,  he  had  no 
means  of  fecuring  you  any  immediate 
provifion' :  but  his  generous  heart  fur- 
in  (hi  ng  him  with  expedients  for  the  future, 
although  powerlefs  at  the  moment,  he 
formed  the  noble  defign  of  binding  him- 
felf,  by  the  moft  irrevocable  engagement 
to  enfure  to  you,  on  his  coming  into  pof- 
feffion  of  his  fortune,  .a  fixed  and  certain 
competency.  A  promife  to  this  effect.  I 
accordingly  drew  up  for  him,  put  into 
his  hands  to  fign,  and  afterwards,  at  his 
own  requeft,  fubfcribed  myfelf. 

"  Upon  the  legality  of  fuch  a  deed, 
confidered  as  the  aft  of  a  minor,  there 
was  not,  I  acknowledge,  much  ftrefs  to 
be  laid :  upon  the  fcrupulous  confcien- 
tioufnefs,  however,  with  which  he  meant 
to  ratify  it,  the  firmeft  dependence,  lam 
perfuaded,  was  to  be  placed;  and  there- 
fore complying  with  the  earned  folicita- 
tions  of  the  youthful  projector,  I  fent  it 
to  Sir  James  Delmington,  enclofed  in  a 
letter  which  ftated  his  motives  for  con- 
figning  it  to  his  care,  and  the  appreben- 
fions  that  had  urged  him  to  draw  it  up. 

"  What 
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"  What  became  of  this  paper  I  know 
not,  or  whether  it  was  ever  mentioned  to 
you  as  being  thought  worthy  of  attention. 
At  all  events,  it  feemed  incumbent  upon, 
me  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  circum- 
ftance  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the 
heart  of  Somerfet — and  which,  without 
wounding  your  feelings,  muft  fo  defer- 
vedly  excite  your  gratitude  and  fenfibility. 

"  Farewel,  my  amiable  young  ward- 
I  am  impatient  to  return  to  you,  yet,  at 
prefent,  totally  unable  to  decide  when 
that  will  be.  Should  you,  therefore,  have 
any  motive  for  wifhing  to  write  to  me 
before  the  end  of  the  enfuing  week,  direfct 
to  me  here,  and  be  affured  of  the  punc- 
tuality and  readinefs  with  which  1  (hall  at 
all  times  be  anxious  to  execute  your 
commands. 

"  I  remain^ 

"  My  dear  Mifs  Delmington, 
u  With  the  mod  affectionate  regard, 
"  Your  obedient, 

"  And  devoted  humble  fervant* 
"  F.  Leu- ham." 

H  5  Clarcmine 
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Clarentine  had  rapidly  perufed  this 
letter  three  feveral  times  before  me  could 
perfuade  herfelf  that  what  fhe  read  was 
real.  Thus  fuddenly,  thus  unexpectedly 
to  find  herfelf  in  the  abfolute  poffeffion  of 
a  fortune  which  to  her  moderate  and 
rational  mind  appeared  fo  ample,  feemed 
too  like  enchantment  to  be  believed! — 
How  was  fhe  ever  to  fpend  it  ?  How 
create  to  herfelf  new  wants  fufficient  to 
render  it  of  any  ufe  ?  The  point  was  not 
eafy  to  decide,  fince  abfurd  as  it  would 
hitherto  have  appeared  to  her,  for  one  in- 
ftant,  to  have  indulged  the  improbable 
idea  of  ever  becoming  the  uncontrouled 
miftrefs  of  fuch  an  income,  me  had  not 
one  favourite  plan  to  advert  to,  or  one 
long  cherifhed  fcheme,  however  vifionary 
it  might  before  have  feemed,  which  now 
me  wifhed  to  realize. 

"  This  then  being  the  cafe,"  cried  fhe,' 
fmiling  at  the  perplexed,  and  even  vifible 
deliberation  in  which  fhe  had  been  en- 
gaged, "  I  muft  difclaim  all  title  to  the 
admiration  which  is  the  ufual  reward  of 
generofity^  and  learn  to  be  content  with 
the  more  humble  commendation  that  fol- 
lows jufiice.     In  difpofing  of  my  fuper- 

abundancc 
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abundance  towards  the  relief  of  thofe  lefs 
bounteoufly  provided  for,  I  make  no  fa- 
crifice,  can  boaft  no  merit,  and  re- 
nounce no  gratification.  In  reality  I 
want  nothing,  at  leaft,  nothing  which  in 
my  prefent  circumftances  a  third  part  of 
the  annual  ftipeod  I  am  to  receive  will 
not  abundantly  fupply.  Beyond  that, 
all  which  I  might  diflipate  would  be  un- 
necefiary.  and  almoft  criminal.  I  have 
no  falhionable  connexions ;  no  expenfive 
purfuits;  no  extravagant  habits :  in  what 
then,  without  torturing  my  brain  to  invent, 
new  modes  of  prodigality,  in  what  could 
I  (who  have  fo  long  been  inured  to  fru- 
gality and  retirement)  fpend  an  income, 
which  to  me  appears  fo  boundlefs  and 
inexhauftible  ?" 

The  refult  of  thefe  philofophical,  but 
untutored  refleftions  was,  that,  without 
communicating  her  purpofe  to  any  one, 
except  Mr.  Lenham,  whom  file  thought  it 
her  duty  upon  all  occafions  to  confult, 
fhe  determined  immediately  to  take  upon 
herfelf  the  difcharge  of  the  full  fum  Lady 
Delmington  now  paid  for  her  board  and 
lodging;  and  then,  dividing  the  refidue 
of  her  whole  year's  allowance   into  two 

H  6  equal 
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equal  portions,  to  appropriate  the  one,  at 
leaft  during  her  prcfent  exigencies,  to  the 
ufe  of  Madame  d'Arzele;  and  to  retain 
the  other,  dill  more  than  fufficient  to 
gratify  every  wiih  (he  could  form,  for  her 
own  expenditure. 

Having  decided  upon  a  plan,  which 
thus  effectually  relieved  her  from  the 
troublefome  embarras  desrichejfes  in  which 
fhe  had  fo  fincerely  dreaded  to  be  in- 
volved, Clarentine,  with  a  mind  lightened 
of  all  its  new  cares,  and  a  countenance 
more  than  ufually  animated  and  glowing, 
defcended  rather  before  the  accuftomed 
hour  at  which  the  family  was  wont  to  af- 
femble  to  tea,  and  joined  Mrs.  Barclay 
and  her  daughter  in  the  garden. 

The  vivacity  that  fparkled  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  unreftrained  gaiety  with  which 
ihe  accofted  them,  excited  Mifs  Barclay's 
immediate  attention  ;  ajid  after  flaring  in 
her  face  fome  time  with  great  curiofity, 
fr.e  bluntlyexclaimed — 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what's 
come  to  you  this  evening?  I  never  faw 
you  look  fo  lively  and  merry  before. 
Have  you  had  any  good  news  r" 

«  Yes," 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Clarentine  fmiling— . 
«  I  have  had  very  good  news." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  Mrs  Bar- 
clay, "  I  hope  you  will  tell  us  what  it  is." 

To  this,  Clarentine,  not  forefeeing  the 
ftrange  conftru&ion  that  might  be  put 
upon  the  uncommon  chearfulnefs  fhe  had 
betrayed,  and  naturally  too  open  and 
undifguifed  to  have  any  predilection  for 
unneceffary  myfteries  and  concealments, 
readily  confented,  and  in  as  few  words  as 
poflible,  frankly  recapitulated  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Lenham's  letter.  When  me 
had  concluded — 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Mifs  Barclay 
drily — "  I  don't  fo  much  wonder  at  your 
fprightlinefs  now  !  You  have  good  fub- 
ftantial  reafons  for  it;  and  yet,  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  mould  have  been 
tempted  to  imagine  ayoung  lady  like  you, 
whofe  refinement  and  difintereftednefs  has 
been  fo  much  cried  up.  would  have  (hewn 
lefs  rapture  upon  fuch  a  worldly  occafion  I 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  there's  not 
that  difference  between  us  I  thought  there 
was  ;  for  to  fpeak  the  truth,  this  is  exaftly 
the  way  I  fhould  have  received  fuch  in- 
telligence myfelf," 

«  Ay, 
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"  Ay,  to  be  fure  ;"  cried  her  mother, 
intending  to  efpoufe  Clarentine's  caufe, 
«  you  don't  fuppofe  Mifs  Clary  has  not 
fpirit  enough  to  be  pleafed  as  much  as 
other  people  at  fuch  a  lucky  God-fend! 
For  my  part,  I  give  her  joy  on't  with  all 
my  foul;  and  heartily  wifh  Ihe  Could  do 
the  fame  by  me  !" 

A  cordial  burft  of  felf-applaufe  fol- 
lowed this  witty  fpeech  ;  after  which,  Cla- 
rentine  not  chufing  to  enter  upon  her 
own  vindication,  very  little,  more  was 
faid  that  related  to  the  fubjeft,  and  they 
all  walked  in  to  tea. 


3= 
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CLARENTIXE,  allured  of  being  left 
unfavourably  interpreted  by  her  friends 
at  Delmington  than  file  had  been  by  Mrs. 
and  Mifs  Barclay,  wrote  the  next  morn- 
ing a  detail  of  the  unexpected  communi. 
cation  fiie  had  received  from  Mr.  Len- 
ham,    and  enclofed  an  extract  from  his 

own 
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own  letter,  as  a  confirmation  that  feemed 
indifpenfibly  requifite  of  the  wonderful, 
and  fcarce  credible  tale,  fhe  afierted. 

To  this  letter,  a  very  few  days  brought 
tier  an  anfwer,aboundingin  congratulations 
the  moil  affectionate  and  cordial,  not 
only  from  every  individual  of  the  family, 
but  from  Lady  Julia,  and  her  excellent 
Father  alfo.  As  for  the  warm-hearted 
Sophia,  fhe  feemed  quite  wild  with  joy — 
"  only,"  as  fhe  confefled  herfelf — "  the 
idea  of  Clarentine's  being  doomed  to  live 
with  fuch  people  as  the  Barclays  dif- 
turbed  her  beyond  meafure." 

<c  I  cannot  bear    your   odious     Mifs 
Lucy,"    fhe   added — "    and    can    hardly 
perfuade  myfelf  even  to  think  with  Chrif- 
tian  charity  of  her  mama.      You   fpeak 
very  cautioufly  about  them — yet   I   can 
plainly  perceive  they  are  the  moft  con- 
tracted,   narrow-minded,   vulgar  animals 
that  ever  were  created !   How  is  it  poffible 
fuch  a  polifhed,  amiable  man  as  Mr.  Len- 
ham,  can   endure  fuch  creatures   in   his 
houfe  ? — Quit  them,  for  fhame  !  and  come 
and  live   with  your   charming   Madame 
d'Arzele   again.      Indeed,    indeed  thefe 
t  people 
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people  are  not  fit  fociety  for  my  Clarerr- 
tine. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Eltham,  who  you  tell  me 
has  already  introduced  himfelf  at  your 
houfe,  I  fufpeft:  he  will  have  fome  very 
entertaining  dialogues  with  Mifs  Lucy! 
She  promifes  fair  to  become  an  admirable 
butt  for  him.  Pray  fend  me  a  minute  ac- 
count of  his  behaviour  to  her;  do  all  yon 
can  to  perfuade  her  to  fall  in  love  with 
him;  and  then,  if  you  defire  effectually  to* 
get  rid  of  him,  betray  her  to  mama,  and 
council  the  good  lady  to  prohibit  his. 
vifits !  You  will  laugh  at  this  advice  per- 
haps, but  I  can  aLure  you,  I  mould  fol- 
low it  myfelf  very  exactly,  in  the  fame 
circumftances. 

"  But  apropos — I  fcarcely  know  de  quov 
though,  but  that  is  no  matter;  let  me  in- 
form you  of  that   dear,   delightful  Lord 
Welwyn's  enchanting  plan  for  his  daugh- 
ter next  fpring.     He   means   to  take  her 
to  town  for  three  months,  in  order  to  have 
her  prefented,   and   likewife   in  order  to 
inure  her  a  little   to  the  buftle  and  con- 
fulion  of  the  great  world,  previous  to  her 
marriage .     During  the  firft  month  or  fix 
■weeks  of  their  refidence  in  London,  Har- 

3  "<% 
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riet,  en  droit  (Cainejfe,  is-  invited  to  be  with 
them ;  after  which,  my  turn  is  to  arrive, 
and  I  am  to  join  their  party  till  their  re- 
turn to  this  place  in  May-     Lady  Julia  s 
pretty   mouth    dimples    at    this    profpeel, 
when  talking  of  it  with  me  :   but  at  other 
times,  if  fhe  fits  and  thinks  of  it  alone, 
ber  timid   heart  finks  with  terror  at   the 
dea  of  a  fcene   fo  new,  an  introduction 
To  formidable,  and  a  manner  of  living  fo" 
oufy  and  fo  perturbed.     Not  fo  your  en- 
raptured  Sophia.      Having   no  prefenta- 
ions  to  fear  (thanks  to  my  obfeurity,  and 
:hanks  alfo  to  the  rural  ftyle  of  life  I  feem 
ieftined  to  lead)  all  I  look  forward  to  is 
imufement,  and  all   I  anticipate  is  plea- 
ure.  Here,  thefe  are  things  I  never  panted 
o  obtain,  becaufe  I  very  well  knew  they 
vere  not   to  be  obtained;    but*  there,  as 
oth  are  acceflible,  I  am  fully  determined 
)oth  mall  be  enjoyed!    And  fo,   farewel 
ny  beloved  Clarentine,  farewel  till  next 
\pril." 

Thus  concluded  this  gay  and  characle- 
iftic  letter.  It  put  Clarentine  into  fpi- 
its  for  the  day,  and  infpired  her  with  fo 
luch  joy  on  account  of  the  happy  pro- 
ved it  held  out  for  the  fpring,  that  her 

delight 
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delight  upon  the   occafion  was  fcarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Sophia  herfelf. 

After  an  abfence  of  near  three  weeks, 
Mr.  Lenham  at  length  returned..  Cla- 
rentine  welcomed  him  on  his  arrival  with 
the  trueft  fatisfaclion ;  and  impatient  to 
make  known  to  him,  and  to  obtain  his 
fanQion  of  her  projected  defigns,  feized 
the  firft  opportunity,  when  they  were  by 
themfelves,  of  fpeaking  to  him  upon  the 
fubjeQ.  , 

To  her  intended  donation  annually  to 
Madame  d'Arzele,  the  nearnefs  and  dear- 
nefs  of  that  lady's  relationfhip  to  her, 
and  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  her  actual  cir- 
cumftances,  forbade  his  making  any  op. 
pofition;  on  the  contrary/  he  applauded 
her  purpofe  with  warmth,  and  afiured  her 
he  entertained  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  its 
meeting  with  the  readieft  concurrence 
from  Captain  Somerfet. 

With  regard,  howeveiyto  her  payment 
of  himfelf,  during  her  refidence  at  his 
houfe,  he  declined  faying  any  thing,  leav- 
ing her  to  fettle  the  matter  in  whatever 
way  fhe  chofe  with  Lady  Delmington 
herfelf. 

Thus 
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Thus  authorifcd,  Clarentine  loft  no  time 
in  farther  confideration,  but  arming  her- 
felf  with  courage  for  the  arduous  under- 
taking, immediately  retired  to  her  own 
room  for  the  purpofe  of  writing  to  Ma- 
dame d'Arzele. 

Her  letter,  though  fhort,  was  at  once 
perfuafive,  earneft, and  affeclionate:  every 
motive  fhe  could  urge  in  favour  of  her 
propofal  was  ftrongly  dwelt  upon,  and 
forcibly  pointed  out.  Eloquent,  yet  timid ; 
animated,  yet  refpe&ful,  by  turns  fhe  rea- 
foned,  and  (he  fued,  till  argument  itfelf 
was  exhaufted,  and  fupplication  could 
reach  no  further. 

Enclofed  in  this  letter,  was  a  bill  for 
25I.  deducted  from  the  firft  quarterly  pay- 
ment {he  had  received  from  Mr.  Lenham  j 
an  equal  fum  remained  for  her  own  ufe; 
and#the  reft,  fhe  determined  to  lay  apart 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  yearly  pen- 
fion  Lady  Delmington  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  her. 

Her  next  bufinefs  was,  to  inform  that 
lady  herfelf  of  her  decifion.  This,  though 
by  no  means  fo  difficult  a  tafk  as  the  for- 
mer, was  one,  however,  that  ftill  required 
the  utmoft  delicacy  and  circumfpe&ion. 

Proudly, 
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Proudly,  or  ungraciouily,  after  all  the 
obligations  fhe  had  received,  to  have  re- 
jected any  further  fervices  the  inftant  her 
dependence  was  at  an  end,  would  have 
evinced  a  degree  of  felfiflinefs  and  ingra- 
titude, of  which  Clarentine  could  not 
bear  to  be  thought  capable.  Her  letter, 
therefore,  though  plai«  and  candid,  was 
more  humble  and  more  diffident  than 
any  fhe  had  ever  written  before. 

By  return  of  poll  fhe  received  the  two 
anfwers  fhe  fo  ardently  defired. 

The  firft  fhe  opened,  that  of  Madame 
d'Arzele,  affecled  her  fo  deeply  before  fhe 
had  proceeded  half  through  it,  that  fhe  had 
fcarce  power  to.  read  to  its  conclufion, 
The  impaffioned  gratitude  and  fenfibility 
it  expreffed ;  the  kind  and  flattering  ac- 
ceptation it  contained;  and  above  all,  the 
tender  acknowledgments  with  which  it 
abounded  on  behalf  of  the  helplefs  babes, 
to  whom  fuch  a  grant  afforded  certain 
maintenance  and  fupport,  delighted  at 
once,  and  diftrefTed  the  feeling  Clarentine 
almoft  to  an  equal  degree  !  More  than 
ever,  however,  did  fhe  congratulate  her- 
felf  upon  the  difpenfation  fhe  had  made, 

and 
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and  more  than  ever  prize  the  power  fhe 
had  acquired. 

Lady  Delmington  wrote  with  lefs  en- 
thufiafm,  it  will  be  believed,  but  fcarcely 
with  lefs  affe&ion.  She  agreed  to  her 
niece's  propofal  as  to  a  thing  it  would  be 
indelicate  to  oppofe  >  yet  at  the  lame 
time  rallied  her  with  a  confiderabie  de- 
gree of  archnefs  upon  the  promptitude 
with  with  which  fhe  had  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  announce  her  determination,  and 
good-humouredly  cautioned  her  againft 
adding  one  more,  to  the  too-ample  lift  that 
already  exifted  of  proud  Delmingtons. 

Clarentine,  though  fhe  could  fcarcely 
help  laughing,  was  yet  forry  to  have  ap- 
peared, even  in  jefl,  to  require  fuch  a 
warning.     She  flattered  herfelf,  however, 
that  when  fhe  wrote  again  fhe  mould  be 
able  to  prove  how  little  it  was  neceflary ; 
and  meanwhile,  discarding  from  her  mind 
all   reflexions  that  could  excite  uneafi- 
nefs,  gave  herfelf  up  without  referve  to 
the  pleafure  that  refulted  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  having  benefited  thofe  fhe 
loved,  and  performed  her  own  part  with 
re&itude. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

SlX  weeks  had  now  nearly  elapfed  fincc 
Clarentine's  arrival  at  Hampftead,  and 
except  Eltham,  who,  in  that  time  had 
repeatedly  called,  and  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
who,  fince  the  return  of  Mr.  Lenham, 
often  drank  tea  at  the  houfe,  fhe  had 
fcarcely  feen  one  individual  who  did  not 
immediately  belong  to  the  family,  or  ven< 
tured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  garden, 
or  the  fmall  field  that  adjoined  to  it. 

One  evening,  however,  being  left,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  tete-a-tete  with 
Mifs  Barclay,  whofe  mother  was  gone  to 
London  upon  bufinefs  with  Mr.  Lenham, 
fhe  confented  at  that  young  lady's  preffing 
folicitation  to  accompany  her  on  a  more 
diftant  ramble. 

The  evening  was  fo  fine,  and,  when  it 
contained  no  company,  Mifs  Barclay's 
averfion  to  the  houfe  was  fo  great,  that 
night  was  coming  on  rapidly  before  Cla- 
rentine  could  perfuade  her  to  turn  back; 
and  confequently  when  they  arrived  at 
their  own  door  it  was  already  completely 
dark. 

Rejoiced, 
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Rejoiced,  however,  to  have  reached 
tome  at  all,  Clarentine,  after  (he  entered, 
taid  not  to  reproach  her  adventurous 
:ompanion  for  her  imprudence",  but  quit- 
ing  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  flairs,  turned 
hort  into  the  parlour  to  look  whether 
iny  letters  had  been  brought  for  her 
luring  her  abfence. 

As  fhe  opened  the  door,  and  was 
taflily  advancing  without  any  other  light 
han  that  which  a  glimmering  fire  afford- 
id,  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  Handing  up 
mmediately  oppofite  to  her  with  his  back 
:o  the  chimney,  ftartled  her  fo  much,- 
:hat  fhe  was  half  tempted  to  run  out 
igain.  Hearing  one  of  the  maids,  how- 
ever, in  the  paffage,  fhe  called  to  her, 
md  with  as  little  appearance  of  alarm  as 
[he  could,  faid,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Is  this  gentleman  waiting  for  your 
maRer  ?." 

"  Yes  Mifs — he  came  in  juft  before 
you." 

Somewhat  re-affured  on  finding  he  had 
gained  legal  admiffion,  fhe  then  ordered 
candles,  intending  the  moment  they  were 
brought  to  quit  the  room,  and  rejoin 
Mifs  Barclay. 

Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile,  the  ftranger,  (who  in  height 
and  figure  bore  fo  peculiar  a  refernblance 
to  Eltham,  that  fhe  was  fometimes  half 
tempted  to  think  it  was  Eltham  in  perfon) 
had  refigned  his  ftation  at  the  fire,  and 
very  politely  placed  a  chair  for  her  near 
it,  concluding  fhe  meant  as  well  as  him- 
felf  to  wait  there  till  Mr.  Lenham  re- 
turned. 

Clarentine,  too  much  embarrafled  by 
the  aukwardnefs  of  her  fituation  to  at- 
tempt fpeaking,  only  bowed  her  thanks, 
without  venturing  to  move  from  the  door, 
which  fhe  held  half  open  in  her  hand, 
ready  to  make  her  efcape  the  moment  the 
maid  re-appeared. 

A  filence  fo  determined,  and  ftill  more, 
the  cautious  diftance  at  which  fhe  flood, 
feemed  to  excite  the  ftranger's  curiofity, 
for,  before  the  candles  could  arrive,  grow- 
ing impatient  to  fee  her  face,  he  once 
again  approached  the  fire,  and  gave  it  fo 
effectual  a  ftir,  that  the  bright  flame  into 
which  it  burfl  out  enabled  him  inftantly 
to  take  a  perfe£l  view  of  her  whole  coun- 
tenance, at  the  fame  time  that  it  likewife 
afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  examining 
him. 

Th« 
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The  total  filence  that  had  preceded 
this  mutual  furvey  was  now  but  of  fhort 
duration.  Clarentine,  agitated,  and  al- 
moft  breathlefs,  broke  it  firft;  and  irre- 
folutely  advancing,  faid  in  an  eager  and 
tremulous  accent,  whilft  her  eyes  were  in- 
tently rivetted  on  his  face — 

"NDo  I  deceive  myfelf  ?  Can  this  be 
real  ?  Are  you  indeed  Capt.  Somerfet  ?" 

Somerfet  (for  it  was  he  himfelf }  allowed 
her  time  to  fay  no  more.  Struck  by  the 
earneft  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  touch- 
ing fenfibility  that  was  evidentin  her  coun- 
tenance, his  warm  and  affectionate  heart 
Tprung  forth  to  meet  her,  and  told  him,  at 
Dnce,  me  could  be  no  other  than  the 
dear,  the  pitied,  and  ever  lovely  orphan, 
whom  he  had  parted  from  almoft.  a  child, 
and  now  beheld  in  ftature  and  in  form, 
a  finifhed,  graceful  woman. 

"  My  Clarentine!"  cried  he,  flying  to- 
wards her,  and  taking  her  hand,  "  my 
deareft  Clarentine  !  How  little  was  I  pre- 
pared for  the  pleafure  of  meeting  you 
here !  Do  you  live  with  Mr.  Lenharn  ? 
Have  you  been  long  in  town  ?  Tell  me, 
tell  me  every  thing  that  relates  to  your- 
felf,  and  every  thing  which  ybu  may  rea- 
V0L-  "•  I  fonably 
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fonably  fuppofe,  a  wanderer  fuch  as  I 
have  been,  muft  wifh  to  know,  and  feel 
interefted  in  hearing !" 

«  I  will/'  cried  Clarentine,  fmiling  at 
his  eagernefs,  "  I  will  moll  readily :  but 
at  leaft  fit  down  to  hear  my  tale;  for  fince 
you  afk  fo  much  at  once,  you  cannot 
expert  me  to  be  very  brief." 

The  entrance  of  the  maid  prevented 
her  faying,  any  more,  and  checked  for  a 
time  the  enquiries  which  Somerfet  was 
fo  anxious  to  pour  forth.  His  eyes,  how- 
ever,  during  that  interval,  fpoke  moil  ex- 
preflively,  and  as  he  again  delightedly 
regarded  her  with  looks  of  admiration  and 
furprife,  plainly  indicated  all  the  pleafure 
he  felt,  and  all  the  friendfhip  he  retained. 

When  once  more  they  were  left  by 
themfelves,  hefkating  a  moment,  and  half- 
fmiling,  he  faid,  "  The  longer  I  fee  you, 
the  lefs  I  know  how  to  renounce  my  an- 
cient privileges ;  and  yet,  I  ought  not 
now  to  addrefs  you  'thus  familiarly,  to 
call  you,  as  in  former  times,  my  Clarentine, 
and  to  treat  you  with  this  uncourtly  plaiij- 
nefs.  Can  you,  in  confideration  of  what 
I  am3  a  blunt,  unpolifhed  failor,  can  you 

pardon 
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pardon  fo  glaring  afolecifm  in  good  man- 
ners ?'1 

"  Would  I  could  as  eafily  pardon,"  re- 
plied Clarentine,  a  little  reproachfully, 
"  your  long  filence,  and  your  breach  of 
promife!" 

Somerfet's  gaiety  vanifhed  in  a  mo- 
ment— 

"  Is  this,"  cried  he,  earneflly,  "  a  juft 
reproach  ?  No,  believe  me — frequently 
and  conftantly  did  I  write,  not  only 
during  my  late  Weft- India  ftation,  but 
alfo  while  yet  cruizing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  to  fome  of  the  earlieft  of  thefe  let- 
ters I  even  received  anfwers,  but  to  all 
thofe  of  later  date  you  have  invariably  re- 
mained filent." 

Clarentine  at  the  conclufion  of  this 
fpcech  looked  a  little  confeious,  and  ap- 
peared-at  a  lofs  what  defence  to  make  for 
herfelf.  The  fa6l  was,  that  not  having 
received,  fince  he  quitted  the  Mediterra- 
nean, any.  one  of  the  letters  he  had 
written,  me  had  grown  weary  of  keeping 
up  fo  languid  a  correfpondence,  and  had 
wholly  difcontinued  writing  herfelf.  This, 
after  fome  hefitatjon,  fhe  honeftly  con- 
fefl'cd ;  and  peace  being  then  reftored, 
I  2  Somerfet 
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Somerfet  earneftly  befought  her  to  gra- 
tify the  anxious  curiofity  he  had  to  know 
what  caufe  had  determined  her  to  quit 
her  former  refidence. 

Though   infinitely   averfe   to  entering 
fully  upon  this  fubjeft,    and   fearful  of 
drawing  upon  herfelf  the  imputation  of 
vanity  and  conceit,  Clarentine  fo  far  con- 
quered  her  reluctance,    however,   as  to 
fpeak  of  it,  after  the  firft  moment,  with 
all  that  candour  and  opennefs  which  So- 
merfet's  long  friend  (hip  for  her,  his  near 
relation  fhip,  and  the  intereft  he  took  in 
her  affairs,  entitled  him,  fhe  thought,  to 
cxpe£t.'    Throwing  off  all  difguife,  there- 
fore, fhe  frankly    acknowledged  that  to 
Sir   Edgar's    imprudent   attachment  was 
alone  to  be  attributed  her  late  removal, 
and  her  prefent  fituation. 

This  confeffion  naturally  led  to  the 
mention  of  Lady  Julia,  whofe  engage- 
ment  fhe  fpoke  of  with  the  fame  fmcerity, 
as  well  as  of  the  obligation  fhe  had  thought 
herfelf  under,  on  account  of  the  confi- 
dence and  kindnefs  with  which  her  Lady- 
fhip  had  always  honoured  her,  to  reprefs 
,  any  hopes  Sir  Edgar  might  have  con- 
ceived with  regard  to  herfelf. 

«  Of 
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-Of  perfidy  towards  a  friend  for  whom 
I  entertained  fo  much  affection,  and  who 
in  herfelf  was  fo  amiable,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,"  continued  Clarentine,  "  I 
fhould  have  been  utterly  incapable,  even 
had  my  love  for  Sir  Edgar  been  of  a  na- 
ture lefs  fifterly  than  it  was.  Not  for  one 
moment,  therefore,  did  I  harbour  the 
deteftable  idea — form  the  (lighten1  wifh  of 
fuppianting  her ;  neither  fhould  I  have 
been  weak  enough,  if  I  had,  to  imagine" 
fuch  an  attempt  could  ever  have  been 
fanftioned  by  his  mother.  Deftined  con- 
fequently,  if  /  remained  in  the  fame 
houfe,  to  become  an  obje£t  of  continual 
fufprcion — to  fliun  Sir  Edgar  affiduoufly 
— to  diffemble  with  Lady  Julia,  and  in 
return  perhaps  to  excite  only  diftruft,  I 
now  began  to  think,  however  I  might  la- 
ment it-at  firit,  that  the  temporary  banifh- 
ment  to  which  I  have  been  configned, 
was  the  happieft  thing  that  could  have  be- 
fallen me.  Sir  Edgar  alfo,  I  am'  now 
perfuaded,  thinks  fo  himfelf.  He  has 
implicitly  fubmitted  to  the  wifhes  of  his 
family,  and  ratified  every  promife  that  had 
been  made  for  him."  « 

I  3  "  Ten 
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"  Ten  thoufand  thanks,  my  charming 
friend,"  cried  Somerfet,  when  fhe  paufed, 
&'  ten  thoufand  thanks  for  this  ingenuous 
recital.  The  noble  fincerity  that  fo  early 
diftinguifhed  you — that  fo  early  excited 
theefteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
you,  time,  I  perceive,  has  had  no  power 
to  diminifh.  You  are  ftill  the  fame  open, 
unreferved,  and  generous  Clarentine  I 
ever  found  you  !" 

"  I  fufpeft  by  the  warmth  of  this  culo- 
gium,"  replied  Clarentine,  fmiling,  "  you 
impute  greater  merit  to  me  upon  the  pre- 
fertt  occafion  than  I  really  deferve.  Had 
my  heart  been  as  much  a  fufferer  in  this 
bufinefs  as  my  pride,  my  franknefs  to  you 
might  indeed  have  claimed  fome  admira- 
tion; but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  I  had 
nothins  more  to  overcome  than  a  momen- 
tary  fenfation  of  embarraffment,  the  natu- 
ral confequence  of  being  the  heroine; 
and  what  is  worfe,  the  heroine  in  difgrace— 
of  my  own  tale.  Let  us  now,  however," 
added  ihe,  "  talk  of  fomething  elfe. 
Plow  long  have  you  been  in  England?' 

«'  A  very  fliort  time,"  anfwered  Somer- 
fet. 

He 
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He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  of 
the  dreadful  mock  he  had  received,  on 
his  arrival  in  Northamptonfhire,  whither 
he  haftened  the  inftant  he  landed,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  melancholy  event  that 
had  recently  taken  place.  Unprepared  as 
he  was  for  fuch  intelligence — difpirited 
and  completely  overpowered  by  it,  he 
had  for  fome  days  no  courage  to  think  of 
writing,  or  even  to  attempt  moving  from 
the  gloomy  and  uninhabited  manfion  to 
which,  with  fuch  far  different  hopes,  he 
had  fo  eagerly  repaired. 

Becoming  impatient,  however,  to  learn 
fome  tidings  of  his  friends  in  London, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  revered  and 
venerable  Mr.  Lenham,  he  had  made  an 
effort  at  length  to  (hake  off  the  lifilefsnefs 
and  depreffion  that  had  hitherto  retained 
him  in  inactivity,  and  determined  to  fet 
out  and  make  thofe  enquiries  in  perfon. 
In  London  he  had  feen  only  the  old  do- 
meftic  who  ftill  refided  in  his  father's 
houfe;  and  from  him  obtaining  no  fatis- 
faftory  information,  had  proceeded  for- 
ward almoft  without  flopping  till  he 
reached  Hampflead. 

I  4  This 
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This  little  narrative  was  fcarcelv  con- 
eluded,  before  Mr.  Lenham  returned. 

Clarentine  witneiVed  the  firft  meetin<* 
of  that  excellent  man  and  his  youthful 
friend,  with  the  moll  fy-mpathizing  emo- 
tions of  delight  and  joy.  They  remained, 
however,  but  a  Ihort  time  below,  as  the 
pre  fence  of  Mrs  and  Mifs  Barclay,  who 
foon  after  entered  the  room,  lee.med  to 
reprefs  the  mutual  overflowings  of  their 
hearts,  and  utterly  to  prevent  their  en- 
$; -gingin  any  confidential  difcourfe. 

When  therefore  they  had  retired  to 
Mr.  Lenham's  ftudy,  and  Clarentine  was 
left  with  the  two  ladies,  Mifs  Barclay, 
with  an  eagernefs  it  was  by  no  means  eafy 
to  account  for,  allied  how  long  Somerfet 
had  been  arrived  ?  where  he  intended  to 
re  fide  ?  what  ftay  it  was  probable  he 
would  make  in  England  ?  and  fo  many 
other  queftions  of  the  fame  nature,  that 
Clarentine,  unprepared  for  fuch  an  exa- 
mination, at  length  attempted  to  check 
it,  by  faying — 

"  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  half 
thefe  particulars,  my  dear  Mifs  Barclay, 
and  therefore  cannot  poflibly  reply  to 
them,  but  tell  me,  whence  this  extreme 

folicitude 
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folicitude  concerning  Captain  Somerfet? 
Did  you  ever  fee  him  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  often — and  yet,  it  is  not 
for  myfelf  I  afk  all  this.  I  was  defired 
by-" 

She  flopped,  and  colouring  violently, 
prefently  added — "  In  fliort,  I  have  rea- 
fons  for  wifhing  to  know  as  much  as  I  can 
about  him.  If  \r.i  don't  chufe,  however, 
to  give  me  any  information,  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  find  outthofe  that  will." 

"  Why,  what  is  all  this  fufs  and  fecrecy 
ibout  ?"  enquired  her  mother,  a  little 
angrily — "  I  mould  be  glad  to  know, 
Lucy,  what  Capt.  Somerfet  can  be  to 
you!" 

"  Lord, mama!"  exclaimed  Mifs  Lucy 
peevifhly,  "  how  fliould  you  underftand 
any  thing  about  the  matter  ? — I  fuppofe  I 
may,  afk  a  common  queftion  or  two  with- 
out  being  called  to  account  for  it  like  a 
:hild!" 

And  fo  faying,  fhe  indignantly  flung 
)ut  of  the  room,  throwing  the  door  after 
ler  with  fuch  violence,  that  fhe  made 
'very  window  in  the  houfe  rattle  in  its 
rame. 

I  5  "  Lord 
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"  Lord  help  us3  what  a  girl  it  is !"  cried 
her  mother,  as  foon  as  {lie  was  gone— 
"  there's  no  fpeaking  a  word  to  her  with- 
out putting  her  in   a  pet !    I   dare  fay, 
however,    I   have   gueffed  pretty  nearly 
what  it  is,  Mils  Clary,  that  makes  her  fo 
curious  about  your  coufin.     She's  a  fool 
for  her  pains,  and  had  much   better  be 
>  minding  her  own   affairs,  than  trying  to 
play  other  people's  cards  for  them."      ,; 
Clarentine  was  totally  unable  to  com- 
prehend  this  hint,  and  but  little  inclined 
to   feek  its  explanation.     She  therefore 
fuffered  it  to  pafs  without  any  comment, 
and  Mrs.  Barclay,  the  next  minute,  began 
talking  of  other  things. 

At  fupper  the  two  gentlemen  made  their 
appearance  again,  and  Mifs  Barclay  hear- 
ing them  go  down,  fmoothed  her  frown- 
ing brow,  and  tripped  lightly  after  them, 
She  feated  herfelf  oppofite  Somerfet,  and 
devoted  her  whole  attention  to  him;  fre- 
quently fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  upon 
his  face  with  an  earneltnefs  and  perleve- 
'ranee,  that  no  lefs  aftonifhed  Clarentine, 
than  it  evidently  offended  Mr.  Lenham. 
As  for  Somerfet  himfelf,  it  was  fome  time 
before  he  obferved  her:  but  when  he  did, 

regarding 
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regarding  her  in  return  with  nearly  equal 
curiofity,  he  fuddenly  addreffed  her  as 
a  perfon  he  had  that  moment  recollected, 
and  faid — 

"  I  think  I  have  had  the  honour  of  fee- 
ing you  fomewhere  elfe,  Madam.  Were 
you  not  with  Mifs  Compton  at  Mrs. 
Caftleton's  near  Portfmouth,  juft  before 
my  laft  embarkation  but  one  ?" 

Mifs  Barclay  anfwered  in  the  affirmitive, 
adding,  "  Mifs  Compton  is  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford now.  She  married  foon  after  you 
failed." 

"  I  hope,"  refumed  Somerfet,  "  fhe  is 
well." 

"  I  have  not  feen  her  very  lately,"-— 
replied  Mifs  Barclay — "  But  as  I  under- 
ftand  (he  is  now  in  (own  for  a  fhort  time, 
I  hope  to  have  that  pleafure  to-morrow." 

Somerfet's  enquiries,  after  this,  pro- 
ceeded no  further :  but  Mifs  Barclay 
evidently  wifhing  to  dwell  upon  the  fub- 
je&,  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  every 
thing  that  had  befallen  her  friend  fince 
her  marriage;  and  concluded  by  lament- 
ing, in  very  ftrong  terms,  the  unfortunate 
dependence,  and  pecuniary  embarraff- 
I  6  ments 
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ments    to  which   fo    lovery   and   accom- 
plifhed  a  woman  found  herfelf  reduced. 

Somerfet  appeared  to  concur  in  this 
opinion  very  fincerely-  He  immediately 
wrote  down  Mrs.  Hertford's  direction, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  calling  upon 
her  the  next  morning. 

This  little  dialogue,  though  it  feemed 
not  to  ftrike  any  one  elfe,  furprized  Cla- 
rentine  extremely.     In  Mrs.  Hertford flie 
appeared  fated  to  difcover,  accidentally 
and  by   degrees,  a  woman,  who  though 
nearly  a  flranger  to  herfelf,  was  intimately 
known  to  every  acquaintance  or  friend 
fhe  ha'd,  and  by  each  of  them  individually 
feemed  to  be  held  in   a  different  degree 
of  eftimation.     Eltham,  fhe  had  found, 
thought  of  her  with  contempt,  and  fpoke 
of  her  with  derifion;  Mifs  Barclay  never 
mentioned  her    but   with  the  moft   un- 
bounded   praife    and    admiration;    Mr. 
Lenham  appeared  not  to  doubt  the  ref- 
pe&ability   of  her  character,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  know  too  little  of  her  to  re- 
gard her  with  any  thing  but  indifference; 
Mrs.  Barclay  had  already   betrayed  that 
me   confidered  her  as   a  coquette;  and 
laftly,  Somerfet,  uninfluenced  by  the  par- 
tiality 
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tiality  of  the  one,  or  the  prejudices  of  the 
other,  openly  profeffed  to  feel  for  her 
the  utmoft  compaffion,  and  to  look  upon, 
her  with  the  trueft  efleem.  How  were 
all  thefe  various  opinions  to  be  recon- 
ciled? Clarentine  was  loft  in  doubt  and 
perplexity.  Lefs  inclined,  however,  to 
diflruft  the  favourable  fentiments  of  So- 
rnerfet,  than  to  fufpecl:  the  judgment  of 
Eltham,  fhe  once  again,  more  ftrongly 
than  ever,  was  confirmed  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  injured  Mrs.  Hertford,  and 
caufelefsly  led  her  to  imbibe  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  her. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  early  hours 
Mr.  Lenham  was  adcuftomed  to  keep,  his 
confiderate  gueft  took  leave  foon  after 
they  rofe  from  table,  promifing  to  repeat 
his  vifit  fome  time  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  day 

Accordingly,  the  next  evening,  juft  as 
Clarentine,  who,  though  fhe  knew  not 
why,  had  been  called  down  to  tea  fooner 
than  ufual,  was  preparing  to  obey  the 
fummons,  fhe  faw  him,  from  her  clofet 
window,  open  the  gate  before  the  houfe, 
and  walk  up  to  the  door.  They  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  flairs,  Somerfet  on  hear- 
ing 
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ing  her  call  to  him  having  waited  there 
till  (he  ran  down  ;  and  after  a  fhort  eon. 

-verfation  entered  the  parlour  together. . 

In  addition  to  the  ufual  family  party,  they 
found,  feated  next  Mr.  Lenham  at  the 
tea  table,  his  friend  Mrs.  Denbigh.  Cap. 
tain  Somerfet  knew  that  lady  well,  and 
immediately  haftened  forward  to  pay  his 
refpe&s  to  her;  whilft:  Clarentine,  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  flood 
for  fome  minutes  petrified  with  amaze- 
ment, confidcring  the  altered  drefs  and 
ftrange  decorations  of  Mrs.  and  JVlifs 
Barclay,  who  both,  it  was  evident,  were 
thus  attired  for  foreign  conqueft,  and 
perhaps  alfo  for  domeflic  admiration. 

As  foon  as  tea  was  over,  and  the  two 
ladies  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
hurry  it  as  much  as  poffible,  Mifs  Barclay 
ftarted  up,  and  calling  her  eyes  towards 
the  antique  clock,  which,  from  the  chim- 
ney-piece on  which  it  Hood,  had  with 
undeviating  regularity  monotonoufly 
chimed  each  revolving  hour  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  eagerly  called  out  to 
her  mother — 

"  Lord,  mama,  we  fhall  be  mon- 
ftrous  late;  pray  get  your  cloak  and  let's 
be  off." 

Young 
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Young  Blandford  upon  this  addrefled 
himfelf  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  and  faid — 

"  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  go  with  you, 
ma  am  r 

,"   I   don't  know,   indeed,  child;    you 
hav'n't  got  leave,  have  you?" 

"  O  yes,"  faid  Mr.  Lenham  fmiling, 
"  if  you  chufe  to  be  troubled  with  him, 
he  has  my  full  permiffion." 

"  Well  then,  good-by  to  you  all,"  cried 
Mrs  Barclay.  "  Good-by.  Come  along, 
Lucy,  come." 

"    O,     but    flop,    mama,"     faid     Mifs 
Lucy,  "  ftop   a  minute;  I   forgot  it   till 
now  :    but     Mr.    Eltham,"    added     fhe, 
"  overtook  me  in    Pail-Mall,  jufl  as    I 
was  ftepping  up  to  Mrs.  Hertford's  door, 
and  gave  me  a  thoufand  meffages  to  de- 
liver to  her;  they  are  half  gone  out  of 
my  head,  but  I  remember,  however,  they 
were    all    exceffive    civil,   and    (audibly 
whifpering,  with  affected  myfterioufnels) 
exceffive    tender !     There,    now,   I    have 
executed  my  commiffion — I'm  ready. — 
Come  Blandford." 

Then  followed  by  her  mother,  in  as 
high  fpirits  as  herfelf,  away  tripped  this 
exacf  and  pun&ilious  lady. 

Somerfetj 
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Somerfet,  extremely  amufed  by  their 
eagernefs,  now  afked  whither  in  fuch 
hafte  they  were  gone? 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  with  a  fhrug  and  an 
emphatical  groan,  anfwered — 

"  To  Breflaw  s,  the  Conjuror!" 

Clarentine  (tared  ;  Somerfet  laughed; 
and  Mr.  Lenham  mildly  faid — 

"  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  why  fhould 
we  defpife  thefe  good  people  for  feeking 
to  divert  themfelves  their  own  way  r  If 
their  minds  are  incapacitated  for  higher 
enjoyments,  in  God  s  name,  let  them  go 
'  to  the  Ccnjurors." 

"  Why  truly,"  refumed  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
leifurely  tapping  the  lid  of  her  fnuff-box, 
c<  if  by  fome  lucky  flight  of  hand  the 
cunning  man  could  fucceed  in  twirlirvg 
their  brains  round  to  the  proper  place,  I 
fhould  think  their  time  could  not  be  bet- 
ter fpent:  but  with  all  his  ingenuity,  I 
never  heard  friend  Breflaw  poffeffed  the 
requifite  abilities  for  fuch  a  tafk." 

"  Who  knows,"  thought  Somerfet, 
what  friend  Breflaw  might  atchieve  if  the 
brains  were  there  to  twirl !" 

Then  addrefling  Clarentine — 

"  How  comes  it,"  faid  he,  fmiling, 
"you  were  not  of  this  party  ?" 

"  I  never 
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<f  I  never  heaid  it  had  been  planned,'' 
anfwered  fhe,  "  till  it  would  have  been 
too  late  to  have  propofed  joining  it." 

44  O,  Mifs  Delmington,  I  underftand,"' 
faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  is  deemed  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  made  a  partaker  of 
thefe  refined  amufements  !  Mrs.  Barclay 
was  not  even  permitted  to  mention  her 
intention  before  her." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  ring  at  the  gate- 
bell  was  heard;  and  whilft  Mr.  Lenham 
was  endeavouring  to  conjecture  who  this 
unexpected  vifitor  might  be,  the  maid 
entered,  and,  particularly  addreffing  the 
intelligence  to  Clarentine.,  announced 
Mr.  Eltham. 

Somerfetj  inftantly  recollefting  the 
parting  fpeech  Mifs  Barclay  had  uttered, 
turned  his  eyes  towards1  Clarentine  with 
an  arch  fmile,  and  was  beginning  to  rally 
her  upon  this  vifit,  when  obferving  her 
change  colour,  and  look  extremely  dif- 
concerted,  he  checked  himlelf  in  fome 
confirmation,  and  directed  all  his  atten- 
tion  towards  the  door,  at  which  Eltham, 
the  next  minute,  made  his  appearance. 

Bowing  firft  to  Clarentine,  as  to  the 
perfon  whom  his  vifit  was  principally  de- 

1  figned 
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figned  for,  and  then  in  a  more  general 
way  to  the  reft  of  the  party,  he  drew  a 
chair  near  her's,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  feating  himfelf,  when  Mr.  Lenham, 
who  had  at  firft  forgot  that  ceremony,  but 
now  recollected  that  as  they  might  often 
meet  it  would  be  necefTary,  begged  leave 
to  introduce  him  and  Capt.  Somerfet  to 
each  other. 

Elthavn,  darting  at  the  name,  and  look- 
ing towards  Somerfet,  who  at  the  fame 
moment  bowed  to  him,  with  the  moft 
eager  curiofity,  made  a  grave  inclinatioa 
to  him  in  return,  and  taking  his  place  in 
total  filence,  affumed  an  a.ir  of  extreme 
referve,  and  fpoke  not  for  a  considerable 
time,  unlefs  called  upon  by  fome  direft 
enquiry. 

The  firfl  quarter  of  an  hour  was  de- 
voted, as  is  invariably  the  cafe  among 
people  who  know  but  little  of  each  others' 
habits  and  connexions,  to  animadvert- 
ing upon  the  heat  or  cold  of  thejweather; 
the  fulnefs  or  emptinefs  of  the  town;  the 
duftinefs  of  the  roads,  and  other  fuch  en- 
livening topics!  By  degrees,  however, 
the  converfation  took  a  more  agreeable 
surn  :  Somerfet,  who  at  firfl  had  been  too 

much 
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much  offended  by  the  cold  haughtinefs  of 
Eltham's  manners  to  bear  any  part  in  it, 
animated  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Len- 
ham  and  Mrs.  Denbigh,  made  an  effort 
to  conquer  his  ill-humour;  and  Eltham 
reviving  likewife,  and  everywhere  equally 
at  his  eafe,  and  equally  unembarraffed, 
foon  engaged  them  all  three,  either  in 
earned  fupport,  or  oppofition,  of  the  wild 
opinions  he  advanced;  and,  at  leaft,  if  he 
could  not  convince,  entertained ;  if  he  could 
not  overpower ',  perplexed  them. 

Clarentine  during  this  converfation  fat 
at  work,  and  wholly  filent;  but  by  no 
means  inattentive.  She  was  amufed  by 
the  fire  and  excentricity  of  Eltham ; 
charmed  by  the  candour  and  patience  of 
Mr.  Lenham ;  furprized  at  the  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Denbigh; 
and  interested  by  the  mode  ft  y,  the  good 
fenfe,  and  unaffuming  gentlenefs  of  So- 
merfet.  la  him,  though  fhe  obferved  not 
the  fame  boldnefs  in  maintaining  extrava- 
gant fyftems,  or  the  fame  readinefs  to 
ajfert,  and  eagernefs  to  defend  prepofter- 
ous  chimeras  that  fhe  difcovered  in  El- 
tham, fhe  perceived  a  clearnefs  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  confiftency  of  principle,  that 

weighed 
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weighed  far  more  with  her  than  all  the 
falfe  glare  of  his  antagonift,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  or  the  ingenuity  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

This  fpirited,  but  amicable  contention, 
lulled  till  the  return  of  Mrs.  and  Mils 
Barclay,  and  their  young  companion. 
Eltham  would  then  have  taken  his  leave, 
but  Mr.  Lenham,  naturally  hofpitable 
and  polite,  preffed  him  to  ftay  fupper;. 
and  to  this,  without  much  importunity,  he 
confented. 

Meanwhile  young  Blandford,  having 
featcd  himfelf  next  ClarenUne,  was  giv- 
ing her,  at  her  own  requeit,  a  circura- 
ftantial  detail  of  all  the  wonders  to  which 
he  had  been  a  witnefs.  The  fubjeft  foon 
drew  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Barclay  her- 
felf,  who  as  much  a  child  to  the  full  as 
the  juvenile  narrator,  hung  over  the  back 
of  his  chair,  affifted  him  in  the  recital 
whenever  his  memory  failed,  and  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  nearly  as  much  delight 
in  repeating  what  fhe  had  fecn,  as  fhe  could 
have  done  had  the  whole  been  acled  again 
before  her. 

Their  eagernefs  and  volubility  at  length 
excited  the  curiohty  of  Somerfet  and  El- 

thanij 
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tham,  who  now  became  auditors  in  their 
turn,  affected  to  liften  with  the  utmoft 
aftonifhment  to  the  many  furprifing  feats 
of  dexterity  that  were  recounted;  and  fo 
enchanted  the  two  relators  by  their  ear- 
ned attention,  that  had  not  a  timely  fum- 
mons  to  the  fupper-table  interrupted  the 
flow  of  their  eloquence,  Clarentine  mud 
have  defpaired  of  releafe  ti'll  the  whole 
party  broke  up  for  the  night. 

The  converfation  during  their  meal, 
thouch  it  was  more  dilFufe  and  uncon- 
nefted  than  it  had  been  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening,  was  fupported  with  good 
fenfe  by  fome,  with  good-humour  by  all 
prefent ;  and  when  the  hour  of  Separation 
drew  near,  every  body  appeared  to  think 
of  it  with  reluctance. 

At  the  moment  of  taking  leave,  El  tham 
perceiving  that  Clarentine  flood  at  fome 
diltance  from  the  reft  of  the  company, 
took -advantage  of  the  general  confufion, 
to  approach,  and  addrefs  her  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  I  begin  to  like  your  Somerfet,"  faid 
he,  "  better  than  I  expected.  He  is  ra- 
tional without  being  dull;  and  the  firfl  in 
whom  I  ever  found  united  the  plain  frank- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  a  failor,  with  the  good-breeding 
and  the  polifh  of  a  man  of  fafhion !" 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  fo  well  dif- 
pofed  to  do  him  jufiice,"  faid  Clarentine. 

"  Ah,  but  remember,"  refumed  El- 
tham  with  quicknefs,  "  remember  upon 
what  terms  I  do  him  this  jufiice;  no  longer 
than  whilft  he  inviolably  adheres  to  his 
prefent  character  of  guardian,  and  of 
friend  ■'" 

"  Then  long,  I  believe,"  faid  Claren- 
tine,  fmiling,  "  long  indeed  may  he  flat- 
ter himfelf  he  fhall  retain  your  favour!" 

"  Are  you  fincere?"  cried  Eltham, 
fteadfaftly  regarding  her,  "  are  you  really 
fincere  in  this  opinion?  You  blufh !" 
continued  he,  after  a  fhort  filenee.  "  Oh 
Clarentine  !  you  fpoke  not  as  yourwifhes, 
or  your  heart  directed  !"' 

Clarentine  affecling  to  laugh,  yet  cru- 
elly confufed,  turned  away  without  an- 
f-wcring  him,  and  walked  up  to  Mr.  Len- 
ham ;  whilft  Eltham,  rooted  for  fome  mi- 
nutes to  the  fpot  where  fhe  had  left  him, 
followed  her  reproachfully  with  his  eyes; 
and  then,  hardly  confcious  of  what  he  did, 
put  on  his  hat,  and  ran  abruptly  out  of  the 
room.  Somerfet  foon  after  followed  him, 
and  Clarentine  the  next  moment  retired. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IX. 


SOMERSET,  unwilling   to   remove    to 
any  diftance'  from    Hampftead,  had  now 
eftablifhed  himfelf  at  his  houfe  in   Clif- 
ford ftreet,  for  the    winter,  and  fcarcely 
fuffered  a  day  to  pafs  in  the  courfe  of 
which  he  did  not,  either  morning  or  even- 
ing, vifit  his  young  ward.     Attentive  to 
the  minutelt  circumftance  that  could  con- 
duce to  her  domeftic  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, and  well  knowing   that  her  own 
would  be  the  laft  wants  fhe  would  allow 
herfelf  to  fupply,  he  took  the  utmoft  de- 
light in  ornamenting  and  fitting  up  for  her 
the  favourite   clofet  he  had  heard  her  fo 
partially   commemorate.     Books,    Draw- 
ings, an  excellent  harp,  purchafedin  con- 
fequence   of  having   accidentally    learnt 
from  Eltham  that    me    u(ed  to  perform 
upon  that  rnftrument ;  in  fhort,  whatever 
fancy  could  devife,  or  wealth  procure  to 
make    this    little    retreat   worthy  of  the 
lovely  poffeflbr,  was   profufely   lavifhed 
upon  it;  and  by   Clarentine,  fenfible  of 
the  generous  pleafure   he   took  in  thus 

feeking 
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feeking  to  promote  her  fatisfaQion,  grate- 
fully,  yet  fometimes  half  reproachfully, 
accepted. 

If  fhe  walked  oqt,  he  accompanied  her; 
whilft  fhe  fat  working  or  drawing,  he  read 
to  her;  whatever  fhe  expreffed  the 
flightefl  wifh  to  learn,  he  fought  the  belt 
inftructors  to  teach  her ; — and  all  this  with 
fuch  unprefuming  delicacy,  fuch  a  con- 
ftant  dread  of  difgufting  her  by  too  great 
an  appearance  of  officioufnefs,  that  his 
afliduities  far  from  oppreffing,  or  laying 
her  under  the  fmallefl  rellraint,  feemed 
but  to  wear  the  form  of  an  affe&ionate 
brother's  kindnefs,  and  never  leffened,  or 
for  one  moment  checked  that  gay  and  in- 
nocent familiarity  with  which  fhe  had  al- 
ways been  accuffomed  to  treat  him.  He 
was  her  counfellor,  guardian,  proteHof, 
and  friend  all  in  one  ;  fhe  loved  hiiTLwith 
with  the  moft  artlefs  tendernefs;  ad- 
vifed  with  and  confided  in  him  implicitly 
upon  all  occafions  ;  received  every  f re fh 
mark  of  his  attention  with  mingled  pride 
and  pleafure,  as  an  additional  proof  of  his 
approbation  and  good  opinion  ;  delighted 
in  his  fociety,  and  never  felt  fo  thoroughly 
elated  as  when  fhe   could   flatter  herfelf 

with 
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ith  the  hope  of  having,  by  her  cheer- 
ilnefs,  and  zealous  endeavours  to  oblige 
im,   contributed,  in  fome   meafure,  to 
:s  happinefs  from  whom  fhe  derived  fo 
.rge  a  portion  of  her  own. 
From  a  ftate  of  felicity  thus  pure,  and 
ms  ferene,  fhe  was  firft  difturbed  by  the 
nportunate  attentions  of    Eltham,   and 
le  yet  more,  to  her,   irkfome  and  de- 
reffing  vifits  of  Mrs.    Hertford.     This 
idy  of  late  renewing  more  clofely  than 
ver  her  former  intimacy  with  Mifs  Bar- 
lay,  and  renewing  likewife  all  her  former 
lexplicable   civility   to   Clarentine,  had 
ftablifhed  herfelf,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Autumn,  in  lodgings  within  a  few  doors 
>f  Mr.   Lenham's,  and  might  almoft,  be 
aid  to  fpend  her  whole  time  at  his  houfe. 
>he  was  accomplished,  animated,  and  at- 
raftive ;  by  the  major  part  of  the  family, 
herefore,  her  fociety  was  confidered  as 
.  molt  valuable  acquifkion  ;  and  byevery 
;ueft  who  met  her  there,  fhe  was  flattered 
.nd  admired.    Yet  Clarentine,  who,  mild 
md  placid  as  fhe  was,  fupported  with  pa- 
rent forbearance  the  pert  familiarity  of 
Vlifs  Barclay,  or  the  abrupt  vulgarity  of 
vol.  j  1,  K  her 
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her  mother  j  Clarentine,  of  whom  it  might 
fo  juftly  have  hitherto  been  faid,  that— . 

"  Her  fmiles  were  fober,  and  her  looks 
"  Were  cheerful  unto  all,''* 

in  defiance  of  her  wonted  candour  and 
fweetnefs,  knew  not  how  to  indure  this 
univerfal  favourite.  Vain  had  been 
every  internal  argument  (he  had  hitherto 
held  in  her  behalf;  vain  all  her  attempts 
to  banifh  from  her  memory  the  firft  dif- 
advantageous  impreflion  {he  had  received 
of  her !  The  more  fhe  faw  her,  the  more 
referved  and  diflant  fhe  found  herfelf  in- 
voluntarily becoming ;  and  to  fo  painful 
a  degree  did  thefe  fenfations  of  diflike  at 
length  arife,  that  as  often  as  fhe  could, 
when  Mrs.  Hertford  called,  file  formed 
fome  excufe  for  quitting  the  room,  and 
retreating  to  her  own  till  fhe  was  gone. 

Somerfet,  unfufpicious  of  the  motive 
that  gave  birth  to  this  fingularity  of  con- 
duct, gazed  after  her  on  thefe  occafions 
with  looks  of  equal  mortification  and  con- 
cern. Often,  though  without  fuccefs,  did 
he  attempt  as  fhe  approached  the  door  to 
lead  her  back,  or  at  leaft,  to  exaft  from 
her  a  promife  that  fhe  would  foon  return. 

*  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

However 
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-lowever  gentle  her  refufals,  they  were 
lways  fleady  and  firm ;  fhe  could  give  no 
eafon  for  her  inflexibility,  but  if  urged 
qo  long,  her  eyes  involuntarily  filled 
/ith  tears,  fhe  looked  diftreffed  and  em- 
arraffed ;  and  the  generous  Somerfet,  too 
:onfiderate  to  prefs  her  further,  in  filent 
ironder  fuffered  her  to  depart. 

From  her  earlieft  infancy,  Clarentine 
ecollecled  to  have  heard  it  faid,  and  by 
me  whom  fhe  refpecled  and  believed,  the 
onoured  Lady  Delmington,  that  the  molt 
ertain  cure  for  the  dejeftion  of  a  mind  ill 
teafe,  was  activity  and  employment.  Cla- 
entine's  mind,  and  fhe  too  well  fufpefted 
he  caufe,  was  ill  at  eafe,  more  fo  than 
he  ever  remembered  to  have  known  it 
lefore.  To  employment,  therefore,  the 
noft  diligent  and  inceflant,  fire  had  eager 
•ecourfe ;  and  though  her  own  wifhes 
vould  have  prompted  her  to  indulge  in 
iftleffnefs,  and  even  indolence,  to  her 
>wn  wi flies  fire  permitted  not  herfelf  to  at- 
end ;  but  fpurred  on  by  the  hope  of 
hiving  from  her  mind  the  fadnefs  that 
)pprefled  it,  every  hour  was  devoted  to 
he  purfuit  of  fome  ufeful  occupation,  or 
K  a  to 
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to  the  accomplifhment  of  fome  benevo- 
lent  defign.     In  company  with  Mrs*.  Den- 
bigh, who  upon  a  longer  acquaintance 
ihe  found  as  much  reafon  to  efteem  as  to 
admire,   fhe  vifited  and  relieved  many  of 
the  fick  poor  in  the  neighbourhood;  re- 
commended their  children  to  the  notice 
and  protection  of  Mr.   Lenham;    found 
work  for  fome  of  the  young  women  who 
were  willing  to  be  employed;  and  dif- 
penfed  with  fo  liberal  a  hand  around  her 
every  blefling  which  kindnefs,  fympathy, 
and  timely,  though  not  profufe  donations, 
can  confer,  that  however  anxious  and  dif- 
quieted  (lie  might  at  intervals  ftill  feel,  all 
real  forrow  was  nearly  forgotten,  and  in 
contemplating  the  few,  but  grateful  happy 
fhe  had    made,  fhe  was   fometimes  more 
than  half  inclined  to  include  her/elf  in  the 
number. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 


HITHERTO  Clarentine,  though  flie 
bad  now  been  at  Mr.  Lenham's  near  four 
months,  had  rarely  been  in  London,  and, 
except  to  Mrs.  Denbigh,  had  never  paid 
any  vifits  whatever.  She  knew  not  a 
Tingle  individual  in  town ;  and  Somerfet 
had  always  fo  earneltly  cautioned  her  not 
to  accompany  the  Barclays  to  any  of  the 
inferior  public-places  to  which  they  were 
perpetually  reforting,  that  fhe  had  re- 
folutely  declined  ever  being  of  their 
parties. 

One  morning,  however,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  November,  hearing  that  the 
two  ladies  were  going  to  town  upon  what 
they  called  flopping  bujinefs^  and  meant 
pofitively  to  return  to  dinner;  wifhingto 
feize  that  opportunity  of  making  fome 
purchafes  for  herfelf,  fhe  propofed,  if  it 
was  not  inconvenient,  going  with  them. 

Somerfet,  who  was  prefent  when  this 

plan  was  agreed  upon,  very  ftrenuoufly 

fought  to  obtain  permiffion  to  attend  her; 

K  3  but 
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but   this,  Clarentine  as   ftrenuoufly   op. 
pofed.      Her   prepoffeffion   againft   Mrs. 
Hertford  had  for  fome  time  paft  began  to 
give  way  to  a  flight  degree  of  refentment 
againft  Somerfet  himfelf.     She  feared  to 
■whifper  it  even  to  her  own  heart,  and  yet 
flie  could  not  but  feel,  that  the  attention 
he  paid   that    lady;  the   pleafure  he  ap- 
peared to  take  in  her  converfation ;  and 
the  flattering  admiration   he  avowed  for 
her,  had  excited  in    her  bread  at  fome 
moments   an    emotion  fo  nearly  border- 
ing upon  envy,  and  fo  clofely  allied  to 
jealoufy  and  anger,  that  there  could  be 
but  one  paffion,  to  which  fuch  fenfations 
were  to  be  attributed— and  that  paffion; 
was   love!     Long  had   (he   moll  clearly 
cifcerned  what  were  the  defigns  of  Mrs. 
Hertford  herfelf;  and   long  had  fhe  be- 
held with    aftonifhment    her   artful  and 
perfevering  endeavours  to  captivate  and 
attach  him.     Floating  between  hope  and 
fear;  confeious  that  her  own  heart  was; 
gone,  and  doubtful  what   would  be  the 
refult  of  her  rival's  fchemes,  it  had,  how-' 
ever,  been  but  of  late  that  fhe  had  feri- 
oufly   apprehended  they  would  be  fuc- 
cefsful;  every  hour  now  confirmed  her 
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i   this  opinion — encreafed   the  evident 
•iumph  of  Mrs,  Hertford,  who  feemed 
erfeftly   to   have  penetrated  her  fecret 
mtiments,  and  afcertained  the  defeat  of 
omerfet. 

Had  the  woman,  however,  whom  he 
ad  thus  felefted,  afflicting  to  Clarentine 
s  it  rauft  ever  have  been  to  know  he  had 
;le£ted  any,  pofleffed  a  character  more 
onformable  to  his  own,  and  appeared  to 
er  more  deferving  and  more  worthy,  lhe 
lattered  herfelf,  ,and  not  unjuftly,  that 
he  could  have  fubmitted  to  her  difap- 
►ointment  with  greater  fortitude.  The 
irft  wifh  of  her  heart  was  to  fee  hint  hap- 
>y :  but  happy  me  was  too  well  per- 
uaded  a  man  like  him — whofe  difpofi- 
ion  was  all  kindnefs  and  affeftion,  and 
tfhofe  attachments  were  all  domeftfc — 
:ould  never  be  with  a  woman  who,  like 
vlrs.  Hertford,  betrayed  unconfcioufly  a 
>ature  fo  devoid  of  fenfibilky,  a  heart  fa 
"elfifh,  and  a  mind  fa  devoted  to  dif- 
ipation. 

Sometimes,    when    filently    obferving 
:hem  as  they  walked  or  converfed  toge- 
ther,   Clarentine  had   fancied   this   idea 
Teemed  to  ftrike  Somerfet  likewife.     Her 
K  4  blandilhments 
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blandifhments  and  her  flattery  appeared 
to  fatigue  him ;  the  coldeft  gravity  often, 
overfpread  his  countenance;  and  glad  of 
any  relief,  yet  fcarce  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  had  eagerly  feized  on  the  moft 
frivolous  pretences  to  efcape  from  her, 
and  with  fludied  procraftination  delayed 
rejoining  her  again. 

On  thefe  occafions,  had  fhe  permitted 
it,  Clarentine  perceived  he  would  gladly 
have  taken  refuge  with  her.  She  avoided} 
him,  however,  moft  afliduoufly;  or  if  it 
any  time  accident  threw  her  in  his  way, 
when  there  was  no  third  perfon  prefent,. 
behaved  to  him  with  a  referve  and  for-" 
mality,  fo  unlike  her  former  confidential 
gaiety,  that  although  he  formed  not  the 
moft'diftant  conjecture  of  its  caufe,  be 
found  himfelf  involuntarily  repulfed  by 
her  coldnefs,  and  obliged  to  defift  from 
all  further  importunity. 

Upon  the  prelent  occurrence,  this 
newly-affumed  folemnity  had  fliewn  itfelf 
with  more  than  ufual  force,  and  Claren- 
tine 's  rejeclion  of  him,  uttered  before 
Mrs.  Hertford,  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  look  of  impatience,  and  a  fmile  of  dif- 
dain,    that   confounded  no   lefs  than  it 

amazed 
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amazed  him.  He  gazed  at  her  for  fome 
minutes,  as  if  he  doubted  the  evidence  of 
his  own  fen fes,  and  then  after  along  paufe, 
attempting  to  take  her  hand,   faid — 

"  Mifs  .Delmington,  I  entreat,  I  con- 
jure you,  though  you  have  denied  my 
firft  requefl,  at  leaft  grant  me  five  minutes 
converfation  before  you  go!" 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,"  ^  replied  fhe— 
"  Mrs.  Barclay,  I  believe,  is  ready,  and 
it  is  time  we  mould  fet  out."    - 

Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Hertford,  in 
whbfe  eyes  fhe  beheld  a  gleam  of  mali- 
cious joy,  that  made  her  fhudder,  fhe 
flightly  curtefied  to  her,  and  leaving 
them  together,  haftened  away. 

The  moment  fhe  found  herfelf  at  li- 
berty, her  full  heart  burfting  with  con- 
tending paffions,  fhe  gave  way  to  an 
agony  of  tears,  and  rufhed  into  the  firft 
room  that  was  open,  to  conceal  her  for- 
row  and  her  weaknefs.  Her  face  covered, 
and  her  aching  head  refting  againft  a 
chair,  fhe  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
ftifle  the  deep,  and  but  too-audible  fobs 
that  efcaped  her,  when,  in  a  voice  of  the 
tendereft  compaffion,  fhe  heard  herfelf 
K.  5  fuddenly 
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fuddenly  addreffed  by  the  amazed  and 
benevolent  Mr.  Lenham — 

"  My  gentle  Clarentine,"  cried  he, 
taking  her  hand — "  whence  this  excefs  of 
grief?  Who  has  been  with  you?  Who  is 
it  that  has  thus  cruelly  difturbed  you  ?" 

Clarentine,  looking  up,  and  deeply 
blufhing,  replied  with  a  melancholy  fmile 
■ — "  The  enemy  who  has  done  all  this, 
my  deareft  Sir,  is  myfelf,  it  is  my  own 
folly  I  lament,  and  not  either  the  un- 
kindnefs,  or  the  cruelty  of  others."  Then 
rifmg  and  gently  withdrawing  her  hand — 
"  Excufe  my  giving  you  any  further  ex- 
planation"— added  fhe — "  and  forget, 
dear  Mr.  Lenham,  if  you  can,  that  you 
ever  faw  me  thus  unguardedly  expofe 
myfelf." 

So  faying,  without  daring  to  wait  till  he 
fpoke  to  her  again,  fhe  left  him,  and  ran 
up  to  her  own  room. 

In  a  fhort  time,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, calling  toiler  from  the  landing-place, 
once  more  compelled  her  to  appear.  She 
haftily  put  on  her  cloak,  and  after  bathing 
her  eyes,  and  Handing  fome  minutes  at 
the  open  window,  hoping  the  air  would 
difperfe  their  rednefs,  fhe  armed  herfelf 

with 
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with  courage  to  meet  Somerfet  in  cafe  he 
came  out  to  fee  them  depart,  and  walked 
quietly  down  flairs. 

No  Somerfet,  however,  appeared.  Mrs. 
Barclay  was  waiting  for  her  alone  at  the 
door,  and  told  her  Lucy  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  would  not  go — "  So  as  we 
have  nobody  to  flay  for,"  added  fhe,  "  let's 
be  off." 

Accordingly  they  began  their  walk 
immediately;  Clarentine  reviving  as  they 
proceeded,  and  in  the  confcioufnefs  that 
her  fecret,  tho'  unhappily  betrayed  to' 
Mrs.  Hertford,  was  ftill  utterly  unknown 
to  Somerfet,  and  fhe  hoped  alfo,  utterly 
unfufpe&ed  by  Mr.  Lenham,  acquiring 
fortitude  patiently  to  bear  whatever  other 
mortification  might  await  her. 

Atthefirftfhop  Mrs.  Barclay  flopped 
at,  a  few  minutes  after  fhe  had  entered  it, 
Clarentine  heard  her  very  familiarly  ac- 
cofled  by  a  bold,  fhewy-looking  woman 
who  followed  them  into  it,  and  who,  when 
the  firft  cordial  falutations  were  over,  in- 
formed her  with  high  glee,  that  fhe  was 
juft  fetting  off  to  dine  in  the  city  at  a 
friend's  houfe  where,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  chrijlening^  and  where 
K  6  fhe 
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fhe  expe&ed  to  meet  all  the  world  and  his- 
wife ! 

"  Now,"  added  fhe,  "  if  you  were 
good  for  any  thing,  Dame  Barclay,  you'd 
go  along  with  me.  You  are  quite  fmart 
enough,  and  they  know  you  very  well." 
Mrs.  Barclay,  always  ready  for  any  thing 
that,  could  be  called- a  frolic,  feemed  fo 
willing  to  embrace  this  propofal,  could 
fhe  but  devife  fome  means  of  acquainting 
Mr.  Lenham  where  fhe  was  gone,  that 
Clarentine  very  foon  perceiving  what- 
would  be  her  decifion,  and  dreading  to  be 
included  in  this  party,  now  flepped  for- 
ward, and  faid — 

"  I  can  deliver  to  him,  madam,  any 
meflage  you  pleafe,  if  this  gentleman," 
turning  to  the  mafter  of  the  fhop,  "  will 
have  the  goodnefs  to  permit  one  of  his 
people  to  call  me  a  coach." 

"  Lord,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Barclay, 
"-  what  fhould you.  go  home  for  if  I  don't? 
They'll  know  I'm  old  enough  to  keep  out- 
of  mifchief,  and  1  dare  fay  will  never  be 
fuch  fools  as  to  trouble  their  heads  about} 
me.  As  we  can't  conveniently  therefore 
get  any  body  to  carry  them  word,  let's  go 
2  without*  • 
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without,  and  try  to  get  back  the  foontr 
for't  in  the  evening." 

To  this,  as  far  as  related  to  herfelf, 
Clarentine  mod  warmly  objected :  but 
Mrs.  Barclay,  half  affronted  at  her  refin- 
ance, and  totally  regardlefs  of  her  argu- 
ments, urged  her  fo  vehemently  to  com- 
ply, and  fo  nearly  betrayed  a  difpofition 
to  quarrel  with  her  if  fhe  did  not,  that 
timid  and  fearful,  a  reluciant  affent  was 
finally  drawn  from  her,  and  a  coach  im- 
mediately fent  for  to  convey  them  all 
three  to  Goodman's  Fields. 

After  a  tedious-  ride  through  fome;  of 
the  clofeft  ftreets  in  London — ftreets 
which  to  Clarentine,  who  had  all  her  life 
been  ufed  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  appeared  fcarcely  fit  for  human 
habitation,  they  at  length  arrived  at  their 
place  of  deftination.  What,  however,  was 
poor  Mrs/Barclay's  difappointment,  when, 
on  being  fhewn  up  into  the  dining-room, 
the  firft  intelligence  fhe  heard  from  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  who  feemed,  in 
confequence,  totally  unprepared  to  receive 
company  was>  that  her  child  had  been 
taken  ill,  and  the  chriftening  was  put  off! 

«  Lord," 
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"  Lord,"  cried  Mrs.  Watkins,  the  lady 
who  had  led  the  mortified  Mrs.  Barclay 
thither,  "  why  didn't  you  fend  me  word 
fo?" 

<s  I  did ;  a  note  went  to  your  houfe 
by  ten  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  Ten  o'clock  !  Lord  help  you,  I  was 
dreffed  and  out  before  that  time." 

"  I  am  extremely  forry  it  happened 
fo,"  refumed  the  lady,  "  but  upon  my 
word  I  could  not  fend  fooner." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.Watkins,  recover- 
ing from  her  firft  confirmation,  "  if 
the  word  comes  to  the  worft,  you,  and 
this  young  lady,  Dame  Barclay,  muft  go 
home  and  dine  with  me" 

"  You  are  very  good,"  faid  Claren- 
tine>  "  but  we  may  yet  get  back  to 
Hampftead  in  perfecl  time,  and  that  will 
be  infinitely  better  on  all  accounts." 

"  Lord  blefs  me,  Mifs  Clary,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Barclay,  affefting  to  laugh, 
yet  evidently  much  difpleafed  at  her  pre- 
fuming  to  anfwer  for  her,  "  you  need  not 
be  fo  impatient,  for  though  Mr.  Eltham 
did  fay  he'd  call  to-day,  I'll  lay  rfty  life 
he'll  not  fet  out  till  evening,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  you  may  fafely  dine  in  town  without 
fearing  to  mifs  him." 

"  O,  there's  a-fweet-heart  in  the  cafe, 
is  there  ?"  cried  Mrs.Watkins,  facetioufly, 
"  I  don't  fo  much  wonder  then  at  the 
young  lady's  unwillingnefs." 

Extremely  provoked  at  thefe  fpeeches, 
Clarentine  now  determined  to  give  up 
all  interference,  and  quietly  to  let  Mrs. 
Barclay  purfue  her  own  courfe.  She  ac- 
cordingly followed  the  two  ladies  back 
into  the  coach,  which  fortunately  had  not 
yet  been  difmifTed,  and  in  paffive  filence 
heard  them  give  orders  to  be  driven  to 
Long  Acre. 

On  there  arrival  there,  Mrs.  Watkins 
ufhering  them  into  a  dark  and  comfort- 
lefs  back-parlour,  in  which  were  two  or 
three  noify,  quarrelling  children,  left 
them,  to  give  orders  concerning  dinner, 
and  to  fee  the  cloth  laid  in  the  front  room. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Barclay,  as  foon 
as  flie  was  gone,  "  I've  been  led  into  a 
mighty  fcrape  indeed !  It  does'n't  fignify, 
but  to  be  fure  fhe  richly  deferves  all  the 
trouble  {he'll  have.  I  dare  fay  her  cup- 
board is  empty  enough !  Ten  to  one  if 

■we 
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we  get  a  fcrap  of  any  thing  thefe  twa 
hours." 

Clarentine  thinking  it  vain  to  rerrion- 
Urate  againft  the  indelicacy  of  accepting 
an  invitation,  which  muft  necefTarily  be 
attended  with  fo  much  inconvenience  to 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  made,  was 
fiient  for  fome  minutes,  and  then  began 
talking  with  one  of  the  children,  whom 
finding  more  intelligent  than  the  reft,  fhe 
amufed  herfelf  with  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  they  waited;  whilft  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, who  perhaps  had  fcarcely  looked 
into  a  book  before  fince  fhe  quitted 
fchool,  took  up  an  old  magazine,  and 
fat  yawning  over  it  till  the  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  inftant  they  rofe  from  table,  Mrs. 
Barclay,  by  this  time  as  much  fickened 
of  her  frolic  as  Clarentine  had  long  been 
before,  looked  at  her  watch,  and  declared 
it  was  fo  late  they  muft  "  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  home  direclly." 

"  No,  no,  Dame  Barclay,"  cried  Mrs. 
Watkins,  laughing,  "  not  quite  fo  faft 
neither !  Do  you  know  that  to  make  you 
amends  for  your  balk  in  Goodman's  Fields, 

I  fent 
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I  fent  off  a  boy  to  Hampftead,  before  we 
fat  down  to  dinner,  to  acquaint  Mr.  Len- 
ham  that  I  mould  keep  you  here  this 
evening  to  go  to  the  play  with  me  ?  Ay, 
and  what's  more,"  added  fhe,  "  you  may 
flay  and  take  a  bed  here  if  you  like." 

Joy  lighted  up  every  feature  in  Mrs. 
Barclay's  face  at  this  moft  welcome  intel- 
ligence. As  eager  now  to  fet  off  for  the 
theatre  as  fhe,  had  the  moment  before  been 
to  return  home,  fhe  allowed  Mrs.  Watkins 
no  time  to  order  tea :  but  like  an  impa- 
tient child,  protefting  fhe  could  not  "  fet- 
tle to  any  thing,"  and  had  rather  "  ftand 
at  the  play-houfe  door  till  it  was  opened, 
than  fit  where  fhe  was  fidgetting  and 
thrnking  about  it  an  hour  before-hand," 
fhe  perfuaded  that  lady,  though  it  was 
yet  fcarcely  more  than  five  o'clock,  to  fet 
out  with  her  immediately,  and  drew  the 
wearied  but  unoppoling  Clarentine,  who 
was  allowed  no  option,  away  with  her. 

In  any  other  party,  or  in  any  other 
ftate  of  mind,  however,  the  profpeft  of 
vifiting  for  ihzfirft  time,  not  only  a  Lon- 
don theatre,  but  a  theatre  of  any  kind — 
for  hitherto  Clarentine  had  never  been  to 
a  play  in  her  life— would  have  afforded 

her 
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her  the  livelieft  pleafure.  Nay,  as  it  was, 
the  cheerful  animal  fpirits  fo  natural  to 
her  age  and  genuine  character,  were  in- 
fenfibly  revived  at  the  idea;  and  though 
lefs  reftlefs,  and  lefs  perturbid  than  her 
buxom  companion,  fhe  was  fcarcely  lefs 
pleafed,  and  fcarcely  lefs  defirous  of 
reaching  the  fcene  of  fo  much  expeQed 
felicity. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  though 
Mrs.  Barclay  walked  with  a  fwiftnefs  that' 
was  almoft  too  much  even  for  the  light 
and  aclive  Clarentine,  when,  driving  to« 
wards  them  with  great  rapidity,  (he  per- 
ceived Mr.  Eltham's  carriage,  and  Eltham 
himfelf  within  it.  She  fhrunk  behind  her 
two  condu£tors  at  this  fight,  hoping  to 
efcape  his  notice;  but  Eltham's  eyes, 
quick  and  difcerning,  had  caught  a  tran- 
iient  view  of  her,  and  before  fhe  had  time 
to  congratulate  herfelf  upon  her  fancied 
efcape,  the  carriage  fuddenly  flopped, 
and  he  was  at  her  elbow — 

"  My  fair  Clarentine!"  cried  he,  with 
his  accuftomed  impetuofity,  "  by  what 
fortunate  chance  have  I  the  happinefs  of 
meeting  you  ?  Where  at  fuch  an  hour  can 
you  be  going?  and  how  is  it,"  looking 

earnestly 
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earneflly  at  her,   "  I   behold   you   here 
without  your  Guardian  V 

Clarentine  replying  only  to  his  firfl  en- 
quiries, anfwered  — 

"  I  came  to  town  this  morning  upon 
fome  bufmefs,  and  am  now  going  fo  the 
play." 

"  To  the  play  ?"  repeated  Eltham,  "  I 
am  very  glad  I  know  it,  for  I  meant  to 
have  gone  this  evening  to  Hampftead. — • 
Are  you  not  very  early,  however?" 

"  O,  that's  no  matter;"  faid  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, "  we  mall  get  the  better  places 
for't." 

"  And  where,  madam,"  refumed  El- 
tham, "  may  I  be  allowed  to  a(k,  do  you 
mean  to  fit  ?" 

"  In  the  pit."  anfwered  fhe — • 

Eltham  upon  this  looked  at  Clarentine 
with  an  air  that  feemed  to  imply,  "  and, 
do  you  fit  there  too  ?"  But  Clarentine  un- 
confcious  of  his  meaning,  and  perfectly 
ignorant  which  was  the  bell,  or  which  the 
worft  place  in  the  houfe,  remained  filent, 
and  walked  tranquilly  on. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Eltham,  who  feemed 
to  have  been  debating  within  himfelf  how 
he  fhould  aft,  and  whofe  carriage  during 

this 
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this  time  had  flowly  followed  him,  beck- 
oned to  his  fervant,  and  bidding  him  go 
home,  ordered  him  to  tell  the  coachman 
likewife,  he  fhould  not  want  him  again. 

Then  flying  after  Clarentine,  who,  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  flopping,  had  herfelf  pro- 
ceeded forward,  and  nearly  reached  the, 
end  of  the  ftreet. — "  I  intend  myfelf  the 
pleafure  of  going  to  the  play  with  you," 
cried  he. 

"  Lord,  Mr.  Eltham,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Barclay,  "  what  fhould  you  go  for?  I 
dare  fay  you  have  not  dined  yet." 

"  My    dear   madam,"    cried    Eltham* 

laughing,  "  do  you  think  I  am  a  man  of 

fo  little  tafte  as  not  infinitely  to  prefer 

your  company  to  the  grofs  pleafures  of  the 

table?" 

"  f  think,  at  leaft,"  replied  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay drily,  "  there  is  a  certain  perfon  in 
the  world  whom  you  infinitely  prefer  to 
every  thing,  though  I  a'n't  fuch  a  fool  as 
not  to  know  that  isn't  me !" 

""  You  do  me  great  injuftice,"  refumed 
he  ironically,  "  for  were  I,  indeed,  fuf- 
ceptible  of  an  exclufive  attachment,  upon 
whom  could  I  better  fix  my  choice  ?" 

This 
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This  fpeech  was  rather  too  ambiguous 
for  Mrs.  Barclay's  powers  of  comprehen- 
fion;  fhe  felt  not  its  abfurdity,  nor  was 
pained  by  its  ridicule ;  and  therefore 
walked  on  without  taking  of  it  the  flighted 
notice. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  play- 
houfe  door,  which  though  it  yet,  as  had 
been  forefeen,  remained  unopened, was  al- 
ready crowded  with  eager  expectants,  im- 
patient, to  gain  admiflion.  Eltham  call  an 
anxious  look  towards  Clarentine  as  they 
advanced,  and  faw  her  turn  pale  at  the 
fcene  of  confufion  in  which  fhe  was  about 
to  be  involved.  She  mechanically  caught 
hold  of  his  arm  (which  he  had  before, 
vainly  offered)  and  ftarting  at  every  loud 
fhout  (he  heard,  drawing  fearfully  back 
upon  the  arrival  of  every  frefh  party,  and 
dreading  to  be  entirely  furrounded,  very 
foon  completely  loft  fight  not  only  of  the 
dauntlefs  Mrs.  Barclay,  but  of  her  friend. 

Eltham,  whom  her  terror  concerned, 
though  her  reluflance  to  proceed  de- 
lighted, moved  as  fhe  moved,  and  re- 
treated as  fhe  retreated.  His  manly 
figure,  his  height,  and  commanding  af- 
pe&  fecured  her  fro*n  the  danger  of  being 

fpoken 
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fpokcn  to,  for  no  one,  feeing  Her  fo  pro- 
tected, had  the  courage  to  attempt  it;  but 
as  fhe  had  now  withdrawn  from  that  part 
of  the  crowd  where  the  anxiety  arid  the 
■  throng  was  the  greateft,  fhe  became  an 
object  of  much  attention  to  many  of  the 
idle  lookers-on,  who  without  intending  to 
go  in,  flood  unconcerned  fpeclators  of 
the  buftle,  and  whom  on  all  fides  Eltham 
heard  remarking  —  "  She's  a  devilifh 
pretty  girl !"  "  How  well  fhe  puts  on  that 
look  of  timidity  !"  "  Ay,  to  be  fure,  fhe's 
no  favourite  with  her  companion  !" — and 
many  other  fimilar  obfervations,  which 
provoked  him  lb  much,  that,  earneftly  ad- 
drefling  her,  he  at  length  exclaimed — 

"  For  heaven's  fake,  my  deareft  crea- 
ture, determine  upon  fomething,  and 
either  try  once  more  to  go  forward, 
©r  fuffer  me  to  fee  you  home;  for  here 
you  are  liable  to  nothing  but  infult  and 
impertinence!" 

Startled  by  this  remonftranee,  and  now 
for  the  firfl  time,  perceiving  the  offenfive 
curiofity  fhe  had  excited,  me  endea- 
voured to  gain  more  courage,  and  agreed 
to  move  on.  The  doors  opened  at  the 
fame  moment,  and  a  general  rufh  imme- 
diately 
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diately  enfuing,  fhe  was  inftantly  enclofed 
on  every  fide,  impelled  irrefiftibly  for- 
ward, and  preffed,  daggered,  and  over- 
powered to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  after 
vainly  contending  for  forae  time,  in  ago- 
nies unfpeakable  with  the  fearful  appre- 
henfions  that  feized  her,  fhe  loft  all  com- 
mand over  herfelf,  and  uttering  a  pierc- 
ing fhriek,  fell  back  without  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion in  Eltham's  arms . 
<  To  defcribe  the  confternation  and  dif- 
trefs  with  which  he  was  filled  at  that  mo- 
ment would  be  impoffible.  Encompaffed 
by  a  fet  of  people,  who,  callous  and  un- 
moved, flared  with  vacant  furprife,  at 
his  fpeechlefs  burthen,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded forward  in  thoughtlefs  indifference 
to  her  fate,  it  feemed  to  require  almofl 
fupernatural  ftrength  to  repel  the  torrent 
that  oppreffed  him,  or  to  force  himfelf  a 
paffage  through  it.  Rage,  however,  and 
indignation  lent  him  vigour,  and -in  de- 
fiance of  every  obftacle,  fternly  com- 
manding thofe  about  him  to  make  way, 
terrifying  fome  by  threats,  and  fubduing 
Others  by  entreaty,  he  at  length  accom- 
plifhed  his  purpofe,  and  bore  her  fafely, 
i  though 
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though  ftill  inanimate,  to  the  firfl  (hop  he 
found  open. 

The  companionate  affiftance  that  was 
there  afforded  her,  in  a  very  fhort  time 
brought  her  back  to  life  and  recolle&ion. 
She  fmiled  gratefully  upon  Eltham  for  his 
care  and  attention,  and  thanking  the  wo- 
man of  the  fhop,  who  with  much  civility 
preffed  her  to  ftay  till  fhe  was  more  re- 
covered, declared  perfectly  able  to  go, 
and  begged  to  have  a  coach  fent  for,  that 
flie  might  return  home  immediately. 

"  I  think,  indeed,"  faid  Eltham,  "  that 
will  be  your  bell  plan ;  but  you  ftill  feefri 
too  much  hurried  and  difcompofed  to  re- 
move fo  fopn.  Sit  here  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  let  me  before  you  enter  the 
coach  fee  fome  degree  of  colour  return 
fo  your  cheeks,  and  fome  of  their  ufual 
vivacity  re- animate  your  eyes.  You  are 
now  by  much  too  wan  and  ghoftly  a 
figure  to  be  trufted  beyond  the  reach  of 
affiftance.'' 

Clarentine  wifhing  to  fend  either  a  note 
or  meffage  to  Mrs.  Watkins,  to  affure 
Mrs.  Barclay,  on  her  return  from  the 
play,  of  her  fafety,  agreed  to  a  few  mi- 
nutes delay  on  that  account,  and  writing 

upon 
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iipoTi  the  back  of  a  letter,  as  legibly  as 
her  yet  unfteady  hand  would  allow  her,  a 
few  lines  to  that  effect,  fhe  committed 
them  to  the  care  of  the  miftrefs  of  the 
fhop,  who  promifed  they  fhould  be  fafely 
delivered. 

A  boy  belonging  to  the  houfe  was  then, 
4ifpatched  for  a  coach,  and  Clarentina- 
hearing  it  approach,  arofe  to  go. 

Eltham,  taking  her  hand  to  lead  her 
out,  faid,  "  I  make  no  apology,  Mifs 
Delmington,  for  prefuming  to  accompany 
you;  ill  as  you  have  been,  it  is  absolutely 
neceflary  you  mould  not  go  alone.  Nay," 
continued  he,  obferving  that  with  a  look 
of  extreme  ferioufnefs,  fhe  was  about  to 
fpeak,  "  do  not  attempt  to  oppofe  it,  for 
upon  this  occafion  you  will  find  me  as  ab- 
folute  as  your/elf '." 

He  then  made  a  pairing  bow  to  the 
fciiftrefs  of  the  fhop,  and  handing  Claren- 
tine  into  the  coach,  jumped  in  after  her, 
and  direfted  the  coachman  whither  to 
drive. 

Clarentine obfervinga profound  filence 
for  fome  minutes  after  they  were  feated, 
Eltham,  a  little  piqued,  at  length  faid— 

vol.  ii,  l  «  My 
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"  My  deareft  Mifs  Delmington,  I  per- 
ceive with  concern,  that  upon  the  prefent, 
as  upon  every  other  occurrence,  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  you. 
Why,  however,  mould  it  be  fo  ?  Why 
cannot  you  confider  me  in  a  more  friendly 
view?  Have  I  fo  totally  funk  myfelfin 
your  good  opinion,  fo  utterly  forfeited  all 
title  to  your  confidence,  that,  at  a  mo- 
ment like  this— Requiring  prote&ion,  yet 
alone,  and  unattended — you  fear  to  truft 
yourfelf  with  me  ?" 

Clarentine  afhamed  and  diftreffed, 
fqarcely  knew  what  anfwer  to  make  to  a 
fpeech  fo  ferious,  and  fo  reproachful; 
file  ftammered  out,  however,  a  few  words 
of  fcarcely-intelligible  acknowledgment; 
and  then,  feeking  to  change  the  fubjeft, 
faid— 

"  How  long  will  it  be,  Sir,  before  you 
go  down  to  Welwyn  park  ?  I  underftood 
you  meant  to  fpend  there  the  greateft 
part  of  the  mooting  feafon  ?" 

"  I  did ;"  replied  Eltham— "  but  mo- 
tives, which,  if  I  dared,  I  would  frankly 
acknowledge  to  you,  have  detained  me 
in  town.  Are  you  very  impatient,  how- 
ever, for  my  departure?" 

»  Would 
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'<  Would  an  anfwer  in  the  affirmative," 
afked  Clarentine  fmiling,  "  be  remark- 
ably civil  r 

"  Perhaps  not:  but  from  you  I  difpenfe 
with-  civility,  in  favour  of  candour.  Speak 
to  me  then,  as  you  think,  and  honeftly 
fay,  do  you  wifh  me  to  go  ?" 

««  I  really  wifh  you  to  do  nothing  but 
what  moft  fuits  your  own  convenience. 
You  cannot  fuppofe,  Mr.  Eltham,  I  have 
any  defire  to  take  upon  myfelf  the  direc- 
tion of  your  conduct !" — 

"  A  morey^/w/VrV/z/perfonage  than  you 
are,"  cried  Eltham,  "  I  fcarcely  ever  met 
with  ?  you  feem  to  have  made  the  art  of 
prevarication   your  peculiar    ftudy,  and 
have  obtained  a  degree  of  proficiency  in 
it,  that  does  honour  to  your  application  !" 
He  then  attempted  to  turn   the  con- 
-  verfation  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Somerfet : 
but  that  was  a  point  on  which  Clarentine 
was  impenetrable  indeed!  and  on  which 
her  anfwers    were    fo    laconic    and    fo 
guarded,  that  Eltham,  renewing  his  re- 
proaches, and  proceeding  fo  far  as  even 
openly   to   accufe    her  of  diffimulation, 
awakened  in  her  a  fpecies  of  indignation 
which  drew  from  her  a  retort  fo  fpirited, 
L  2  and 
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and  fo  fevere,  that,  filenced  and  offended 
in  his    turn,    one    of  thofe  mutual    and 
almoft  fullen  paufes   enfued,  the  confe 
quence,  fo  frequently,  of  his  vehemence 
and  impetuofity. 

He  was  the  firft,  however,  at  length  to 
fpeak — 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  faid  he,  in  a  tone 
which,  though  it  proved  him  ftill  a  little 
angry,  was  more  good-humoured  than 
Clarentine  expecled,  "  1  fincerely  believe 
we  were  deftined  to  be,  time  immemorial^ 
had  no  malign  influence  ftepped  in  be-, 
tween  us,  a  pair  of  true  and  veritable 
lovers !  We  quarrel  with,  we  provoke 
and  affront  each  other  with  all  the  per- 
fevering  ingenuity  imaginable.1  Every 
perverfe  practice  that  lovers  are  faid  to 
delight  in,  we  likewife  perpetually  run 
into.  All  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
refemblance,  are  the  enchanting  tranfi- 
tions  from  anger  to  forgivenefs — the  de- 
licious reconciliations  that  ufually  follow 
thefe  fhort-lived  tempefts!" 

"  I  mould  think  very- ill,"  faid  Claren- 
tine, "  of  a  lover,  who  made  it  his  ftudy 
wantonly  to  ojjlnJ,  merely  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  appeafing  me." 

«  Do 
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"  Do  you  then  prefer  the  lifelefs  infi- 
pidity  of  an  attachment  compofed  only  of 
fmiles,  and  monotonous  ferenity,  to  the 
animated  and  ever-varying  tranfports  of 
a  paffion,  which  fometimes  breaks  out 
into  petulance  and  caprice,  then  melts 
again  into  tendernefs  and  complacency?" 
Clarentine  with  a  fmile  replied — 
"  Calmnefs  and  ferenity,  however  mo- 
notonous or  in/ipid,  I  mould  always  prefer 
to  fuch  tranfient,  and  unreafonable 
tranfports." 

"  Ah,  Clarerftine  !"  exclaimed  he,  al- 
moft  involuntarily  feiaing  her  hand,  "  I 
cannot,  I  do  not  believe  you  !  The  bril- 
liancy, the  fparkling  intelligence  of  your 
eyes,  the  glow  of  fenfibility  diffufed  over 
}»ur  whole  countenance,  convinces  me  it 
is  impoffible  a  love  fo  cold,  fo  languid, 
fhould  conftitute  the  fole  emotion  of  your 
heart!  you  were  born  to  injpire  and  to 
participate  m  ientiments  far  more  animated 
and  fervent !" 

Clarentine,  extremely  difgufted  at  the 
incorrigible  freedom  that  led  him  per- 
petually to  addrefs  her  in  a  ftrain  fo  flighty 
and  improper — particularly,  as  that  free- 
dom never  fo  offenfively  difplayed  itfelf 

L3  as 
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as  when  they  were  alone,  and  therefor* 
itemed  to  wear  the  afpeft  of  defign  andj 
premeditation — now  faid  very  gravely — 

44  Mr  Eltham,  I  am  unwilling  to  en-t 
tertatn  fo  very  ill  an  opinion  of  you,  as 
to  fuppofe  the  continual  uneafinefs  you 
occafion  ine  by  fuch  extraordinary  lan« 
guage  can  be  intentional :  but  as  I  per- 
ceive that  to  talk  to  me  at  all,  and  to 
talk  to  me  in  a  manner  that  gives  me 
pain,  is  with  you  invariably  the  fame 
thing,  be  allured  this  is  the  laft  time  that 
any  circumftance  whatever,  fhort  of 
abfolute  compulfion,  fhall  again  induce 
me  to  accept  your  attendance,,  or  commit 
myfelf  to  your  care  !" 

This  timely,  and  ferious  rebuke,  im- 
mediately convinced  Eltham  he  had  pre- 
sumed too  far  upon  the  well-known 
placability  of  her  difpofition,  and  could 
not  be  too  quick  in  feeking  to  make  his 
peace.  He  immediately  therefore— and 
with  unwonted  humility — endeavoured 
to  obtain  her  pardon  ;  protefied  he  would 
make  it  the  ftudy  of  his  whole  life  never 
in  the  fame  manner  to  offend  her  again; 
and,  for  the  reft  of  the  way,  miraculouity 
kept  his  promife ! 

CHAP. 
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CHAP,     XI. 


ON  their  arrival  at  Hampllead,  Mr. 
Lenham  hearing  her  voice  in  the  en- 
trance, and  furprized,  after  the  mefTage 
he  had  received,  at  her  early  return, 
haftened  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her. 
Clarentine  rufhed  forward  the  inftant  he 
appeared,  and  delighted  once  again  to  be 
reftored  to  his  proteclion,  was  beginning 
an  account  of  her  adventures,  when  per- 
ceiving immediately  behind  him,  regard- 
ing her  with  an  air  of  grave  and  frigid 
folemnity,  Captain  Somerfet!  her  voice 
faltered,  fhe  turned  pale,  and  fcarcely 
able  to  refrain  from  tears,  walked 
deje&edly  into  the  parlour  without  ven- 
turing" to  fpeak,  or  look  up  again. 

They  all  followed  her;  and  Mr.  Len- 
ham taking  her  hand,  and  addreffing  her 
with  the  kindeft  folicitude,  faid — 

"  I   fear,  my  dear  young  friend,  the 

troubles  and   the  fatigues  of  the  day  have 

been    too    much    for    you.      You   look 

L  4  harrufled 
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harraffed  and  difpirited  ;v  tell  me,  where 
did  Mrs.  Barclay  lead  you  ?  Where  is  (he 
now,  and  how  came  you  back  without 
her  ?" 

Clarentine,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  friendly 
interrogatories,    now  made  an  effort  to 
fpeak,  and  as   briefly    as  fhe  could  re- 
counted all  that  had  befallen  her.     Then, 
calling  a  timid  glance  towards  Somerfel, 
v.ho,  yet  filent  and  thoughtful,  fat  leaning 
againit  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
attention,  five  forced  a  fmile,  and  f^id — 
"  Though  yoi:,  my  dear   Mr.  Lenhara 
kindly  fufpended  your  judgment,  till  you 
heard  my    defence — others^   I   fear,  have 
been  lefs  candid !" 

Somerfet,  looking  hurt  and  furprifed, 
rofe  from  his  feat,  and  begun  walking 
about  the  room  in  evident  agitation ;. 
whilft  Mr.  Lenham  faid — 

t;  You  deceive  yourfelf,  my  dear  young 
lady ;  we  were  all  perfuaded  that  your 
delay  was  as  involuntary  as  it  was  alarm- 
ing; and  when  Mrs.  Watkins'smeffenger 
came,'  and  Captain  Somerfet,  who  is  but 
this  moment  returned  from  town  where  he 
dined,  learnt  it  was  defigned  to  carry  you 
to  the  play,  his  uneafinefs  on  your  ac- 
count 
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count  was  fo  great,  that,  juft  as  you 
arrived*  he  was  upon  the'  point  of  letting 
off  for  London  again,  to  endeavour  to 
affift  you  in  getting  out,  and  to  fee  you 
fafe  home." 

"  My  interference,  however,"  faid 
Somerfet,  fufpending  his  walk  whilfl  he 
fpoke,  and  then  flowly  proceeding, 
**  would  have  been  fuperfluous;  I  knew 
not,  at  the  moment  I  planned  it,  how 
well  Mifs  Delmington.  was  attended  al- 
ready." 

"  Mr.  ElthanVr  cried  Clarentine, 
Cruelly  difconcerted  by  the  coldnefs  and 
ferioufnefs  with  which  this  was  uttered, 
**  met  me  by  mere  accident;  and  I  am 
certain^  till  the  inftant  I  was  taken  ill, 
had  no  intentions  of  returning  with  me." 

"  At  all  events,"  refumed  Somerfet, 
"  my  fervices  would  have  been  of  little 
worth,  and  perhaps  I  have  reafon  to  con- 
gratulate myfelf  that  their  untimely  offer 
met  not  with  njecond  rejection. " 

Eltham,  who  during  this  little  dialogue 
had,  by  turns,  furveyed  the  two  fpeakers 
with  looks  of  aftoniihment  and  curiofity, 
now  gaily  faid<— 
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"  The  novelty  of  this  fcene  is  really 
enchanting  !  On  one  fide  we  behold  a 
grave  and  venerable  man,"  bowing  to 
Mr.  Lenham,  "  who  in  his  capacity  of 
Guardian,  though  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  his  ward,  is  mild  and  gentle;  willing 
to  credit  her  vindication,  and  defirous  of 
reftoring  her  to  confidence.  On  the 
other,"  looking  towards  Somerfet,  "  lo! 
where  there  (lands  a  young,  but  (pardon 
the  expreflion)  incredulous  and  rigid  ceo- 
for,  who  in  his  capacity  of  Guardian, 
though  tenacious  of  his  privileges,  does 
nothing  to  fecure  them]  and  who  affum- 
ing  the  aufterity  that  belongs  in  general 
only  to  age,  leaves,  at  once,  the  gallantry 
and  the  indulgence  of  youth,  to  his  fenior 
in  office." 

Somerfet,  who  towards  the  end  of  this 
fpeech,  had  flopped  fhort  and  fternly 
liitened  to  its  conclufion  with  his  eyes 
fteadily  Fixed  upon  Eltham,  was  now  be- 
ginning fome  very  farcaftic  reply  to  it, 
when  Mr.  Lenham  interpofing,  (aid — 

"  Captain  Somerfet,  it  cannot  really 
be  your  intention  ferioufly  to  refent  this 
fpeech  ?  a  fpeech  uttered  in  raillery,  and 

meant 
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meant  but  as  a  good-humoured  reproof 
of  your  gravity." 

Sqmcrfet  checked  himfelf;  and  though 
his  countenance  relumed  not.  immediately 
all  its  wonted  calmnefs,  forbore  faying 
any  thing  farther. 

Meanwhile,  the  grieved  and  humbled 
Clarentine,  one  moment  petrified  at  So- 
merfets  chilling  indifference,  the  next 
frightened  at  his  apprehended  afperity, 
fat  motionlefs  and  filent,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  and  her  whole  heart 
fo  faddened  and  fo  depreffed,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  fhe  kept  her 
place,  or  knew  how  to  difperfe  the  tears 
that  were  every  inftant  ready  to  ftart. 

The  fight  of  this  dejeftion,  the  palenefs 
of  her  countenance,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  diftrefiing  fcene  he  had  witneffed 
in  the  morning,  excited  Mr.  Lenham's 
utmoft  inquietude  and  concern.  He 
moved  towards  her,  and  whilft  Eltham. 
"was  fpeaking  to  Mils  Barclay,  who  at  that 
moment  entered,  and  Somerfet  with  af- 
fefted  unconcern  was  looking  over  the 
news  paper,  entreated  her,  in  the  molt 
anxious  and  prefling  terms,  to  tell  him 
L  6  what 
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what  it  was  that  caufed  in  her  fo  melan- 
choly a  change  ? 

Clarentine,  overpowered  by  this  gen- 
tlenefs  and  fympathy,  and  no  longer  able 
to  command  the  tears  fhe  had  fo  long 
ftruggled  to  reftrain,  now  faid  in  a  low 
and  faultering  voice — 

"  Oh,  do  not,  deareft  Sir,  do  not  fpeafc 
to  me  with  this  opprefling  kindnefs,  I  con- 
jure  you  !  Could  I,  dared  I  confide  in 
any  one,  it  mould  be  in  you  :  but  mine  is.- 
a  fecret  that  ought  not  to  be  told ■!" 

"  You  amaze  me!"  cried  he,  "what 
fecret  can  be  depofited  in  a  heart  fo  guile- 
lefs  and  fo  pure  as  yours,  that  you  need 
blufh  to  reveal  ?"' 

"  Alas,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Clarentine, 
fighing,  "  how  little  you  fu-fpett  the  ftate 
of  that  heart  you  feek  thus  benevolently 
to  penetrate.  It  is  filled  at  this  moment 
with  every  evil  pafiion.  Pride,  refent- 
ment,  envy,  and  ingratitude  affail  it  by 
turns;  and,  oh  Sir,  affail  it  fo  forcibly, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  repel  them  !" 

Mr.  Lenham  inexpreffibly  aftonifhed 
at  this  fpeech,  looked  at  her  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  filent  confirmation ;  then  fearing 
they  might  be  obferved,  faid — 

«r  This 
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"  This  is  no  place  in  which  to  folicit 
you  for  an  explanation ;  but  to-morrow  I 
hope  you  will  not  refufe  to  gratify  a  cu- 
riofity  you  have  fo  painfully  raifed!" 

Clarentine' s  heart  was  too  full  to  fpeak, 
and  Mr.  Lenham,  kindly  prefling  her  hand 
as  he  arofe,  walked  away. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Eltham  took  his 
feat,  and  earneftly  examining  her,  at 
length  abruptly  faid — 

"  Has  Mr.  Lenham  been  playing  the 
fame  part  your  other  guardian  did  ?  You 
have  been  weeping,  Mifs  Delmington;you 
feem  diftrefled — Wherefore?  What  has 
occafioned  it  ?" 

Too  much  difturbed  to  attend  to  hittij 
Clarentine  turned  from  his  enquiring  eye  * 
with  embarraffment  and  uneafinefs,  and 
affuring  him  he  had  miffaken  fatigue  for 
forrow,  befought  him  to  leave  her — 

"  I  will ;"  cried  he,  rifing  immediately, 
**  it  would  be  barbarous  at  fuch  a  time 
to  importune  you  longer." 

He  then  rejoined  the  party  round  the 
table  j  and  Clarentine  perceiving  me 
might  quit  the  room  without  being  ob- 
served, very  foon  after  went  up  ftairs. 

The 
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The  tacit  confent  fhe  had  given  to  Mr. 
Lenham's  requeft  of  an  explanation  the 
next  day,  there  recurred  to  her  with  the 
mod  painful  fenfations  of  felf  reproach. 
Should  fhe,  acknowledging  her  weaknefs 
to  Somerfet's  moft  approved  and  eftab-. 
lifhed  friend,  voluntarily  put  herfelf  in 
danger  of  having  it  betrayed  to  Somerfet 
himfelf?  The  idea  was  infupportable  ! 

«  "Who  I,"  cried  fhe,  "  j  be  the  pub- 
lifher  of  my  own  difgrace  ?  I  impower 
any  one  to  report  to  him  a  confeffion  fo 
humiliating;  difclofe  not  only  my  love, 
but  my  difappointment,  my  vain  wifhes, 
my  jealoufy  and  regret?  No',  never!  So- 
merfet's indifference  I  may  learn  to  bear: 
but  to  become  the  objeci  either  of  his 
pity,  or  his  contempt,  would  be  too  much !" 

The  refult  of  thefe  angry  felf-interro- 
gatories  was,  a  fixed  determination  affi- 
duoufly  to  fhun  the  half-promifed,  but 
mortifying  conference  to  which  fhe  ex- 
pected to  be  called ;  or,  if  unavoidably 
drawn  into  it,  frankly  to  declare  fhe  al- 
ready repented  having  even  gone  fo  far, 
and  moft  earneftly  wifhed  Mr.  Lenham 
would  releafe  her  from  an  engagement 
fhe  found  it  fo  difficult  to  fulfil. 

«*  Perhaps," 
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"  Perhaps,"  cried  fhe,  "  he  may,  at 
firft,  be  tempted  to  accufe  me  of  caprice 
and  inconfiftency ;  he  mayjuftly  wander, 
that  whilfl,  at  one  moment,  I  fpeak  with 
fuch  unguarded  opennefs  as  even  to  lead 
to  a  fuppoution  I  wi/h  to  be  penetrated, 
the  next,  I  mould  thus  ftrangely  recant. 
Far  better,  however,  is  it,  he  mould  con- 
jecture the  word  from  my  filence,  than 
for  a  fingleinftant  imagine  my  confidence 
is  intended  as  a  call  upon  his  compaffion, 
and  granted  merely  with  a  view  of  excit- 
ing him  to  plead  for  me  with  Somerfet ! 
Plead  for  me,''  added  fhe,  indignantly, 
<c  Good  God,  in  fuch  circumftances  as 
mine — in  any  circumflances — plead  for  the 
favour  of  a  man  decidedly  attached  to  an- 
other! Oh  Somerfet!  low  as  I  am. funk, 
hopelefs,  grieved,  and  difpirited  as  I  feel, 
not  even  to  obtain  your  commiferation 
would  I  fubjecl  myfelf  to  the  fufpicion  of 
a  meannefs  fo  abje£l!" 

The  pride  which  thus  feafonably  came 
to  her  fupport,  aided  by  reafon  and 
cooler  reflection,  now  led  her  alfo  to  afk 
herfelf,  why  fhe  indulged  againft  him  a 
degree  of  refentment,  which,  free  as  he 
was  to  chufe  for  himfelf,  and  painfully  as 

it 
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it  embittered  her  own  exiftence,  was,  at 
once,   fo  unjuft,  and  fo  irrational?    He 
■was  under  no   engagement  to  her;  had 
never  profeffed  for  her  any  other  fenti- 
ments  than  thofe  of  friendfhip,   and  un* 
defigning  regard.  Had  me  any  right  then,, 
either  to  manifeft  open  blame,  or  cherifh 
fecret  difpleafure  ?  Was  it  not  as  degrad- 
ing to  evince  fuch  unwarranted  petulance, 
as  even  to  betray  her  unreturned  partis 
ality  ? — She  felt,    fhe  acknowledged  it : 
and  firmly  determined  henceforward  to 
reform  her  conduft;  and,  if  not  too  late, 
once  more  to  feek  his  friendjhip,  though 
fhe    renounced  all   claim   to  his  love.'-* 
"  I  owe",  thought   fhe,  "  this  effort  to 
rny  own  character;  I  owe  it  to  Somerfet's- 
paft  kindnefs  and  attention.    My  referve, 
my  coldnefs,  inexplicable    to   him  as  it 
mull  appear  after  all  the  confidence  and; 
cordiality  I  lately  fhewed  him,  can  only 
tend  to  infufe  into  his  mind  as  unfavour- 
able an  opinion  of  my  temper  as  of  my 
heart.     He  can  never  know  whence  the 
change  originated;  and  confequentry  can 
never  impute  it  to  any  better  caufe  than* 
verfatility  and  ficklenefs  of  difpofition." 

In 
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In  purfuance  of  thefe  reflexions,  com- 
pofing  her  countenance  before  fhe  de- 
scended to  fupper,  and  determining  to 
meet  Somerfet  with  all  the  friendly  chear- 
fulnefs  in  her  power^fhe  entered  the  par- 
lour fo  fully  expecting  to  find  him  there, 
and  fo  anxioufly  folicitous  to  prove  the 
effect  of  her  newly  adopted   plan,   that 
■when   fhe  found   he  was  already  gone- 
gone  without  afking  to  fee  her,  without 
leaving  for  her  the   flighted  meffage,  or 
appearing  to   remember  fhe  was   in  the 
houfe — her  intended  exertions  were  for- 
gotten, her   fpirits  again  failed  her,  and 
heartlefs,    defponding,  and   afflicted,    fhe 
took  her  place  in  utter  filence,  and  too 
abfent  to  join  in  the  converfation,  had 
flie  even  wifhed  it,  liftened   to   all  El- 
tham's  gay  rattle  (for  he  ftill  remained), 
with  themoft  infurmountable  and  involun- 
tary gravity,  and  the  firft  moment  it  was 
in  her  power,  haftened  back  to  her  own. 
apartment. 

The  following  day  paffed  without  any 
remarkable  occurrence,    unlefs  the    ab- 
sence of  Somerfet,  whom  fhe  had  hitherto, 
fince  his  return  from  fea,  rarely  omitted 
feeing_  or  hearing  from   during  fome  part 
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of  every  day.,  could  be  called  fuch.  Mrs. 
Barclay,  after  fleeping  in  town,  returned 
to  dinner  in  high  fpirits ;  declared  Ihe  had 
never  been  fo  much  entertained;  laughed 
at  Clarentine  for  the  unaccountable  terror 
that  had  fo  ftrangely  overpowered  her  at 
the  play-houfe  door;  and  finally,  received 
a  very  tart  reprimand  from  her  fair  daugh- 
ter, for  not  having  fent  Mrs.  Watkins's 
meffenger  early  enough  to  allow  of  her 
getting  to  town  in  time  to  make  one  of 
their  party. 

The  mother  defended  herfelf  with  her 
accuftomedy^wg/rW,  and  the  daughter 
perfevered  in  her  complaints  with  her  ac. 
cuftomed  queruloufnefs,  till  Clarentine, 
equally  wearied  of  them  and  their  fubjeft, 
took  up  her  work,  and  left  them  to  finifh 
the  difpute  by  themfelves. 

The  anxious-looks  of  Mr.  Lenham,  his 
eager nefs  to  fpeak  to  her,  and  the  manifeft 
concern  and  difpleafure  with  which  he 
obferved  her  feduloufnefs  to  avoid  it, 
gave  her  fo  much  pain,  and  at  the  fame 
time  embarralTed  her  fo  cruelly  in  his  pre- 
fence,  that  towards  evening,  retiring  for 
a  few  minutes  to  her  own  room,  {lie  wrote 
the  following  note,  and  delivered  it  to 

him 
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him  unperceived,  as  they  were  rifing 
from  tea — 

"  To  fee  you,  my  dearefl  Sir,  look  fo 
offended  and  fo  grave,  occafions  me  the 
greateft  uneafinefs.  I  acknowledge  that 
you  have  juft  caufe,  after  what  paffed  laft 
night,  to  refent  my  prefent  referve,  fince 
for  one  who  meant  to  fay  no  moret  I  cer- 
tainly then  fard  infinitely  too  much  :  but  I 
fpoke  inconfiderately,  and  at  that  moment 
was  not  aware  of  the  ftrange  confidence 
to  which  I  feemed  to  be  leading.  Calmer 
reflexions,  dear  Sir,  have  taught  me  to 
believe  you  would  yourfelf  difapprove  my 
proceeding  further;  and  the  pain  that  it 
would  give  to  your  benevolent  mind  to 
know  the. true  fource  of  my  concern  with- 
out poffefling  the  power  of  alleviating  it, 
Would,  I  am  certain,  induce  you  rather 
to  contemn  than  applaud  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  revealed. 

"  Attempt  not  then,  deareft  Sir,  to  dif- 
cover  more  plainly  the  fecrets  of  this  way- 
ward heart;  difturb  not,  perplex  not  your- 
felf about  me.  I  am  unworthy,  at  this 
inftant,  of  your  generous  attention  When 
time,  however,  mall  have  reftored  me  to 
reafon,    and   I   can  look  back  upon   the 

events 
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events  that  are  now  paffing  with  indiffer- 
ence and  tranquillity,  then  will  I,  at  the 
fame  moment  that  I  call  for  your  con- 
gratulations, teach  you  to  fmile  at  my 
former  folly,  and  join  with  you  in  moral- 
izing upon  the  inftability,  as  well  of  hu- 
man happinefs,  as  human  forrow !" 

This  billet,  though  it  quieted  not  all 
Mr.    Lenham's     uneafy     apprehenfionsy 
foftened  him  in  favour  of  the  gentle  wri- 
ter, and  made  him  cautious  either  of  again 
queftioning,    or  appearing  to  watch  her.. 
Tenderly  folicitous  to  promote  her  hap- 
pinefs;  Loving  her  as  a  father;  and  anx- 
ious  by  every   poffible    means  to   avert- 
affliction  from  her,  it  is  not  to  be   fup- 
pofed,  however,  he  could  fo  eafily  relin* 
quifh  the  earneft  defire  he  had  to  inverts 
gate  into  a  myftery  fo  alarming,  and  fo< 
extraordinary.  His  obfervationincreafed,. 
therefore,  with  his  wifh  to  conceal  it;  and 
all  Clarentine's  future  prudence,  all  her 
care  and  her  difcretion  were  fcarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  difficulty  of  evading  his  pe- 
netration. 
.  She  had  now  fteadily  adhered  to  her 
new   plan  of   condu£l  for   fome  days — 
treated  Somerfet.with  all  her  former  eafe 

and 
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and  complacency — revived,  in  fome  jnea- 
fure,  his  wonted  chearfulnefs — refumed 
her  old  habits— read,  walked,  and  con- 
vened, with  him,  as  on  his  firft  arrival; 
and,  though  (he  had  never  yet  been  put 
to  the  trial,  determined  even  when  alone 
with  him  to  behave  with  the  fame  friend- 
linefs  and  unreferve;  when,  one  morning 
foon  after  breakfaft,  whilft  fhe  was  fitting 
by  herfelf  in  the  parlour,  he  unexpectedly 
entered,  but  flopping  fhort  on  perceiv- 
ing her,  feemed  to  hefitate  a  moment 
whether  he  fhould  advance,  and  then, 
Shutting  the  door,  flowly  approached 
.her, — 

««  I  have  wifhed,  my  dear  Mifs  Del* 
mington,  for  fome  time,"  faid  he,  fitting 
down  by  her,  and  after  a  fhort  filence, 
gravely  addreffing-  her,  "  to  have  a  few 
minutes  private  converfation  with  you- 
Are  you  at  leifure  now?  and  may  I  ven- 
ture to  fpeak  with  all  the  fincerity  you 
formerly  authorized  ?" 

Clarentine,  too  much  confounded  by 
the  ferioufnefs  of  his  looks  and  voice, 
and  the  intelligible,  though  gentle  re- 
proach his  laft  words  conveyed^  to  be 
able  immediately  to  anfwer  him,  Somer- 

fet 
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fet  perceiving  her  embarrafiment,  added 
with  a  half  fmile— • 

«  What  is  it,  my  deareft  Mifs  Del- 
mington  apprehends  ?  Does  fhe  believe 
me  fo  very  a  cenfor  as  Iwas  defcribed  to 
her?  Does  my  aufterity  fo  much  alarm 
her,  that  fhe  even  fears  to  fpeak  to 
me  ?" 

"  O  no,  no!"  cried  Clarentine  with 
quicknefs,  tc  I  am  ready,  I  am  anxious 
to  hear,  and  to  anfwer  every  queftion  you 
can  afk.  I  have  no  fears  but  of  having, 
perhaps,  of  late,  too  juftly  merited  your 
difapprobation !" 

"  Difcard,  difcard  from  your  mind," 
cried  Somerfet,  earneftly,  "  all  fuch  vain 
and  caufelefs  terrors !  To  difapprove  I  claim 
no  right,  even  if  I  had  the  will ;  I  am 
not,  Mifs  Delmington,  the  fevere  and  arbi- 
trary monitor  you  fufpecl !  Could  you  for- 
get that  fuch  a-conne&ion  as  guardian  and 
ward  fubfifted  between  us,  and  view  me 
only  as  a  brother  and  a  friend — a  friend 
whom  in  former  times  you  ufed  to  truft 
— a  brother  whom  you  once,  I  believe, 
loved — then  fhould  I  fearlefsly  proceed, 
and  frankly  avow  the  motives  that  urged 
me  to  requeft  this  conference. ' 

«  Proceed 
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l(  Proceed  then,  unhefttatingly,"  cried 
Clarentine,  "with  warmth;  "  fpeak  with 
the  certainty  of  being  only  interpreted  as 
you  could  wifh! " 

Softened  and  delighted  by  this  fpeech, 
Somerfet  appeared  half  tempted  to  im- 
print upon  the  hand  he  held  a  kifs  of 
gratitude,  and  acknowledgment.  He 
retrained  himfelf,  however,  and  re- 
fuming  the  difcourfe,  in  a  tone  of 
more  than  ufual  gentlenefs  and  kindnefs, 
faid— 

"  Could  I  defcribe  to  Mifs  Delming- 
ton  the  anxious  folicitude    with    which, 
not  only  now,  but  ever,  I  have  wifhed  to 
fee  her  happy ;  could  (he  form  any  idea 
of  the  deep  and  animated  intereft  I  take 
in  all  that  relates  to  her,   the  queftion  I 
am  about  to  afk  would  require  no  other 
apology  than  the    affe&ionate   fentiment 
by  which  it  is  dictated;  as  fhe  can  have 
no  conception,  however,    of  that  fenti- 
ment— of  half  its    zeal   and   fervour — I 
muft  rely  upon  her  indulgence,  and  the 
re£litude  of  my  own  intentions   for  par- 
don." 

He. then  went  on  to  enquire,  for  Cla- 
rentine was  too  much  agitated  to  interrupt 

him, 
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him,  with  all  the  confiderate  delicacy  the 
fubjecl  demanded,  how  long  (he  had  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Eltham  ?  What  me 
believed  were  his  views  in  coming  fo  fre- 
quently to  the  houfe,  and  paying  her  fuch 
marked  attention  ?  and  what  her  own 
opinion  and  defignsrefpeeUng  him  were? 

"  If,'  my  lovely  friend,"  added  he, 
*<  you  have  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  him  of 
being  a  mere  idle  flirty  one  ofthofedef- 
picable  andprefuming  coxcombs,  known 
under  the  denomination  o$  male- coquettes, 
the  more  fpeedily  you  authorize  either 
Mr.  Lenham  or  me,  (in  my  formidable 
capacity  of  Guardian)  to  difcard  him — or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  the  more  fpeedily  you 
announce  to  him  his  difmiflion  yoiirfelf, 
the  more  jufl  it  will  be  to  your  own  cha- 
racter. If,  on  the  contrary,  as  appears 
far  more  probable,  his  defigns  are  ferious 
and  honourable,  and  are,  befides,  fuch  as 
you  approve,  and  feel  willing  to  en- 
courage, the  fooner,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  fome  friend,  he  is  brought  to 
declare  them" — 

li   The    better?  afked    Clarentine,   in- 
terrupting him  in  a  faint  voice,  and  turn- 

6  ing 
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ing  extremely  pale,   "  the  better,  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Somerfet  ?" 

Somerfet  changed  colour,  looked  irre- 
folute  and  difconcerted,  and  calling  down 
his  eyes,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  replied — 

"  I  acknowledge  myfelf  by  no  means  a 
competent  judge  in  this  cafe  either  of  the 
better  or  the  worji.  Your  own  heart,  Mifs 
Delmington,  mull  determine  for  you ; 
and  if  I  have  prefumed  too  far,  I  entreat 
your  forgivenefs  ;  it  was  not,  you  will  be- 
lieve, I  hope,  my  defign  to  dittate  its  de- 
cifion." 

"  O  no,"  cried  Clarentine  recovering 
herfelf,  "  that  I  am  perfuaded  of !— liut 
Sir,  before  we  drop  this  fubjeft — a  fub„ 
je£l  painful  to  me  to  talk  upon,  and  I  am 
fure,  by  no  means  pleafant  to  you,  fur- 
ther than  as  it  enables  you  to  prove  your 
general  good-wifh.es  and  concern  for  me 
— fuffer  me  to  entreat  that  on  no  account 
whatever  you  will  fpeak  upon  it  to  Mr. 
Eltham.  All  that  I  may  wifh  mould  be 
faid,  I  will  either  requefl  Mr.  Lenham  to 
repeat  for  me,  or  undertake  to  tell  him 
myfelf!" 

Somerfet  only  bowed ;  he  ventured  not 

10  alls,  what  that  all  would  be,  neither  did 

M  he 
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he    chufe    to    purfue    the   converfation. 
After  a  fhort  interval,  therefore,  rifing, 
and  taking  his  hat,  he  faid  he  was  going 
back  to  town;  afked  if  fhe  had  any  com- 
mands, and  on  her  faying,  "  none,"  wifhed 
her  good  morning,  and  left  the  room. 
*     "  To  what,"  thought  Clarentine,  when 
he  was  gone,  "  to  what  would  this  An- 
gular converfation  tend  ?  Does  he  really 
wijh  me  to  encourage  Eltham  ?  Were  his 
enquiries  only  meant  to  find  out  my  real 
fentiments    concerning    him,    or  was  it 
their  aim  to  prove  to  me  that  he  was  ready 
to  favour  another's  pretenfions  ?  Incom- 
prehenfible  Somerfet !  Invoice,  in  looks, 
fo    tender  and  fo   anxious,    in  heart  fo 
regardlefs  and  fo  indifferent !    Oh,  why 
addrefs  me  in  language  fo  flattering,  talk 
to  me    of  his  Jolicitude,  his   affe£iion^  and 
his  zeal,  and  at  the  fame  moment,  by  the 
tranquil  unconcern  with  which  he  fhews 
himfelf  ready  to  refign  me,  plant  a  dag- 
ger in  my  bread  !" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  as  he 
appeared  no  more,  (he  had  leifure  to  de- 
liberate with  herfelf  concerning  the  part 
flie  had  now  to  aci  with  Eltham. 
Superior  to  all   coquetry^— unacquainted 

indeed. 
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indeed,  but  by  report,  either  with  its 
artifices  or  its  nature,  fhe  found  no  diffi- 
culty, as  it  was  her  decided  wifh  to  be 
releafed  from  his  affiduities,  in  coming  to 
the  refolution  of  immediately  putting  an 
end  to  them ;  yet  how,  in  her  own  perfon, 
was  this  to  be  effecled  ?  She  could  not 
tell  him  fhe  believed  him  to  be  in  love 
with  her — apprehended  he  had  formed 
prefumptuous  expectations — and  thought 
it  her  duty  to  check  them  !  He  had  never 
but  once  formally  avowed  himfelf — and 
that  once,  the  only  time  his  language  at 
any  period  took  the  form  of  a  pofitive  de- 
claration, though  he  had  profered  to  her 
his  heart,  his  fortune,  fworn  even  to  de- 
dicate his  very  life  to  her;  his  hand,  or 
his  faith  had  never  Deen  comprifed  in  the 
enumeration !  To  treat  him,  confequently, 

as  a  ferious  pretender  would  be  abfurd 

would  be  almoft  like  ajking  for  his  ad_ 
dreffes,  and  telling  him  they  were  ex- 
peBed.  All,  therefore,  that  fhe  had  to 
do,  was,  to  truft  the  bufinefs  to  the 
management  of  Mr.  Lenham;  to  beg  him 
in  his  own  name,  and  as  if  wholly  at  his 
own  inftigation,  to  reprefent  to  him  the 
impropriety  of  his  conftant  vifits,  and  to 
M  2  declare 
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declare  to  him,  very  pofitively,  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  permitted, — 

A  commiffion  Mr.  Lenham  would  have 
felt  himfelf  more  gladly  difpofed  to 
accept,  could  not  have  been  devifed. 
Eltham's  wild  and  flighty  difpofition; 
the  felfifhnefs,  and  indelicacy  with  which 
— folely  for  his  own  amufement,  without 
appearing  to  have  any  determinate  objecl; 
— he  purfued,  and  trifled  with  a  young 
woman  not  only  of  fuch  unimpeachable 
character,  but  alfo  of  fuch  refpe&able 
connections,  and  fuch  modelt  arid  un- 
equivocal propriety  of  behaviour,  had 
long  offended  him  extremely ;  it  was  there- 
fore with  the  utmoft  readinefs  he  under- 
took to  execute  the  talk  affigned  him,  the 
very  firft  time  Eltham  again  came  to  the 
houfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 


THE  admiration  which  Mifs  Barclay  had 
conceived,  even  from  the  firft  hour  fhe 
beheld  him,  for  Mr.  Eltham;   the  venera- 
tion (he  had  for  his  fplendid  advantages 
of  birth  and  fortune;   the  ft.rik.ing  fupe- 
riority  of  his  fafhionable  deportment,  and 
eafy  addrefs  over  thofe   of  every  other 
man   fhe   had  till   now  converfed    with, 
had  fo  powerfully  operated  in  his  behalf, 
that,  without  its  being  neceffary,  accord- 
ing to  Sophia's  advice,  for  Clarentine  to 
interfere  in  the  bufinefs,  fhe  had  indulged 
(unchecked  either  by  her  own  pride  or 
his  neglect)  a  very  tender,  though  hitherto 
it  mufl  be   acknowledged,   very   unprof- 
perous  predilection  for  him.     The  hard- 
hearted   and    perfevering    indifference, 
however,  with  which   fhe  daily  obferved 
that   Clarentine  received  his  attentions; 
the  almoft  pofitive  opinion  fhe  began  to 
entertain  that  even  were  he  to  offer  him- 
feif  to  her  fhe  would  reject  him,  had  of 
M  3  late 
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late  infufed  into  her  mind  a  faint  hope, 
that,  by  purfuing  with  him  the  fame  con- 
duct Mrs.  Hertford  had  adopted  with 
refpect  to  Capt.  Somerset,  fhe  might  fuc- 
ceed,  perhaps,  in  detaching  him  from  fo 
ungrateful  a  miftrefs,  and  win  him  over 
to  herfelf. 

It  now,  therefore,  became  her  conftant 
ftudy,  by  every  method  in  her  power,  to 
attract  his  notice,  and  engage  his  admira- 
tion; her  drefs,  her  language,  her  at- 
titudes, her  very  voice  betrayed  the 
anxiety  with  which  fhe  not  only  pre- 
pared for  his  arrival,  but  fought,  when 
he  was  prefent,  to  make  herfelf  confpi- 
cuous.  Had  he  been  grave  and  referved, 
fie  would  have  attempted  to  appear  foft 
and  penfive — as  it  was,  feeing  him  always 
eafy  and  carelefs ;  often — to  her  at  leaft, 
— impertinent;  fometimes  negligent  and 
indolent,  at  others,  active  and  animated, 
fhe  endeavoured  to  model  her  own"  cha- 
racter upon  his,  and -by  turns,  to  imitate 
every  change  that  either  accident  or  de- 
iign  produced  in  his  behaviour. 

When  Clarentine  was  not  prefent,  ex- 
clufively  to  engrofs  his  attention,  there 
were  moments  when,  in  preference  to  fit- 
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ting  wholly  unemployed,  he  would  vouch- 
fafe  with  an  air  of  condeicenfion,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  midft  of  a  yawn,  to  addrefs 
to  her  a  few  unmeaning  and  exaggerated 
compliments,  for    the   mere   pleafure   of 
feeingher  look  languifhing  and  affe&ed. 
Once  or  twice,  he  had  even  given  him- 
felf  the  trouble,  called  upon  by  her  re- 
peated though  indirect  challenges,  to  romp 
with  her;  and  after  tearing  her  cloaths, 
tiring  and  overpowering  her,  (for  on  thefe 
occafions  he  was  feldom  extremely  gentle) 
ufed  to  throw  himfelf  into  a  feat  very 
compofedly,  and  as  he  lounged  back  in 
his  chair  amufed  himfelf  with  laughing  at 
the  ftrange  plight  he  had  put  her  into,  and 
the  difconfolate  figure  (he  cut ! 

As  Mifs  Barclay  neither  poffeffed  great 
refinement,  nor  great  penetration,  flie  was 
as  little  difpofed  to  refenthis  freedom,  as 
fhe  was  capable  of  difcerning  what  his  real 
fentiments  concerning  her  were.  All  fhe 
afpired  to  was  his  attention;  and  proud 
of  obtaining  it  in  any  way  whatever,  to 
the  more-,  or  the  lefs  refpeft  with  which  it 
came  accompanied,  fhe  was  totally  in- 
different. 

M  4  It 
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It  was  on  the  third  day  after  Claren- 
tine's  little  explanation  with  Somerfet, 
that  at  his  ufual  hour,  juft  as  the  family 
had  met  to  tea,  Eltham,  for  the  firfl  time 
fince  the  night  he  had  accompanied  her 
from  town,  made  his  appearance.  The 
party  he  found  afTembled,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Lenham's  ufual  inmates,  confided  of 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  and  Mrs.  Hertford.  So- 
merfet had  been  there  before  dinner,  but 
went  away  in  lefs  than  hour. 

Clarentine's  reception  of  him,  as  at  all 
other  times,  was  civil,  but  quiet  and  com- 
pofed.  Not  fo  Mifs  Barclay;  her  eyes 
danced  with  pleafure  the  moment  he  en- 
tered; with  an  eagernefs  and  officioufnefs 
that  made  even  Mrs.  Hertford  flare,  fhe 
drove  voun^Blandfordfrom  the  tea-table, 
and  diflurbed  every  body  elfe  at  it,  to 
make  room  for  him  next  her;  looked  at, 
{poke  to  no  other  perfon  during  the  whole 
time  he  fat  by  her;  and  in  fhort,  behaved 
with  fuch  extreme  folly  and  forwardnefs, 
that  Eltham,  by  no  means  the  laft  to  per- 
ceive it,  had  fome  difficulty,  more  than 
once,  to  forbear  laughing  in  her  face. 

As  foon  as  the  tea-things  were  removed, 
Clarentine,  who,  though   fhe  made  it  a 

point 
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point  when  Mrs.  Barclay  was  alone  to  fit 
with  her  in  an  evening,  thought  herfelf 
exempted  from  this  neceffity,  when  the 
contrary  was  the  cafe,  rofe  to  leave  the 
room  :  but  Eltham  abruptly  ftarting  up, 
and  ftepping  between  her  and  the  door, 
faid  in  a  low  and  fupplicating  voice,  as 
fhe  ftill  advanced  towards  it — 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  confign  me  over 
to  this  intolerable  circle  the  whole  even- 
ing?" 

"  Intolerable!"  repeated  Clarentine  in 
the  fame  tone,  "  Is  Mr.  Lenham,  is  Mrs. 
Denbigh  intolerable  ?" 

"  If  they  were  angels,"  anfwered  El- 
tham, taking  her  hand  to-lead  her  back, 
«'  when  you  are  gone,  I  mall  wifh  them 
all  utterly  annihilated  !"  then  raifing  his 
voice,  "  What  have  you  done,  my  dear 
Mifs  Delmington,  with  your  harp  ?  Do 
you  never  play  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Clarentine,  who  rather 
than  occafion  any  further  contention,  had 
walked  back  to  her  feat,  «  fometimes." 

"  Suppofe,  my  young  friend,  "  faid 
Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  you  have  it  brought 
down  this  evening,  and  attempt  by 

Mj  "A  folemn 
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"  A  folemn  air,  and  the  beft  comforter 
"  To  an  unfettled  fancy,"* 

to  quiet  and  tranquillize  Mr.  Eltham  ?" 

"  An  excellent  propofal;"  cried  Mrs. 
Hertford  fmiling,  "  though  one  that,  I 
own,  feems  to  be  applying  to  Mr.  Eltham 
fomething  too  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
Tarantula!" 

"  I  am  not,"  faid  Eltham,  "  to  be 
laughed  out  of  my  purpofe;  therefore, 
Mifs  Delmington,  fuffer  me.  to  entreat 
you  will  fend  for  it,  or  permit — what  I 
fhould  ftill  prefer — my  attending  you  to 
your  own  apartment  to  hear  you." 

"  A  modeft  petition,  truly !"  cried 
Mifs  Barclay  fneeringly,  "  I  hope  Mifs 
Delmington  means  to- comply  with  it." 

Clarentine's  only  anfwer  to  this  was  a 
requeft  that  Mifs  Barclay,  who  fat  neareft 
it,  would  ring  the  bell  to  order  the  harp 
down  flairs. 

It  was  foon  brought ;  and  Clarentine, 
who  had  now  taken  regular  leffons  of  a 
mafter  for  fome  time,  andreally  played 
with  admirable  tafte  and  expreffion,  afto- 
nilhed  and  charmed  Eltham  fo  much  by 

*  Tempeft. 

the 
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the  extraordinary  progrefs  fhe  had  made 
fince  he  laft  heard  her  at  Sidmouth,  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  her  to  rife,  till  the 
repeated  yawns  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  and  the 
loud  talking  of  her  daughter,  warned  her, 
by  immediately  flopping,  not  to  lull  the 
one  to  fleep,  or  rouze  the  other  to  impa- 
tience. 

Eltham  thanked  her,  when  fhe  got  up? 
in  the  mod  animated  terms,  for  the  ex- 
treme pleafure  fhe  had  givenTiim,  and  was 
proceeding  to  afk  her  fome  queftions  con- 
cerning the  mufic  fhe  had  been  playing, 
when  Mifs  Barclay,  peevifhly  interrupting 
him,  faid — 

"  I  fancy,  Mr.  Eltham,  you  would  not 
be  fo  fond  of  fuch  dolorous  ditties  if  vou 

* 

was'n't  in  love  ?" 

Every  body  flared,  and  Eltham,  after  a 
moment  of  aflonifhed  filence,  faid  with  a 
forced  fmile — 

"  And  who  told  you,  my  fair  interro- 
gator, that  I  was  in  love?" 

"  O  Lord,"  cried  fhe,  "  we  all  know 
that,  and  with  who,  too!" 

Then  darting  an  angry  glance  at  Cla- 

rentine,   who,   amazed  and  confounded, 

flood  gravely  looking   at    her,  with  her 

M  6  ufual 
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ufual  abruptnefs  when  any  thing  difcom- 
pofed  her,  fhe  left  the  room. 

A  dead  filence  fucceeded  her  depar- 
ture for  fome  minutes;  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
however,  who  fat  near  the  fire  before 
which  Eltham  was  {landing,  at  length  in- 
terrupted it,  by  faying  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  an  arch  fmile — 

4t  If  your  heart  was  not  gone  already, 
you  could  have  no  chance  of  refilling  the 
amiable  creature  who  has  juft  left  us !" 

Eltham,  perfecf  ly  regardlefs  of  the  pre- 
fence  either  of  her  mother  or  her  friend, 
coolly  anfwered,  as  he  leaned  gently  back 
againft  the  fide  of  the  chimney — 

"  Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy, 

"  Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  foft  his  pace ; 

"  Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

"  And  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face  !" 

This  ridiculous,  but  apt  quotation,  con- 
quered the  gravity  not  only  of  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh, Mrs.  Hertford  and  Clarentine,  but 
even  of  Mr.  Lenham.  Mrs.  Barclav, 
however,  who,  though  fhe  but  imperfecfly 
underftood  its  direft.  tenour,  very  fully 
comprehended  the  unfortunate  term  black- 
gnard-i  and  felt  herfelf  extremely  offended 
by  it,  now  faid  with  great  folemnity — 

«  Let 
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{;  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Eltham,  thefe 
are  very  ftrange  liberties  to  take  before 
me;  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  why  Lucy, 
though  may-be  fhe  is  a  little  pettifh  fome- 
times,  fhould  be  called  fuch  low-lived 
names  as  them  ?  I'm  fure  (he's  done  no- 
thing black-guard  by  you  j  and  as  for  talk- 
ing of  linh,  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
mean  by  it !" 

Eltham  bit  his  lips,  and  looking  down 
as  if  apprehenfivs  his  laughing  eyes  would 
betray  him,  faid  with  fome  hefitation — 

,"  Upon  my  word,  my  deareft  madam, 
you  totally  mifunderflood  me.  I  was 
far  from  intending  any  improper  allufion 
to  Mifs  Barclay,  be  allured ;  there  is  no- 
body, I  proteft  to  you,  that  does  her 
more  juftice — that  fees  her  real  merit  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view  !" 

«  Well,  well,"  cried  Mrs.  Barclay, 
fomewhat  appeafed  by  this  very  Jatisf aft  ory 
apology,  "  we  won't  fay  any  more  about 
it;  I  fuppofe  you  did'n  t  mean  any  harm, 
and  I  might  not  quite  make  out  what  you 
you  were  talking  of;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  know  but-  little  of  thefe  matters, 
and  never  was  over  and  above  fond  of 
poetry  and  verfes  in  my  life." 

The 
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x'he  extreme  good  humour  and  credu- 
lous fimplicity  of  this  fpeech,  really  made 
Eltham  half  repent  having  ever  been 
wicked  enough  to  fay  any  thing  that 
would  give  her  pain.  He  renewed  his 
excufes  and  his  affurances  of  refpeQ:  with 
infinitely  more  ferioufnefs  than  before; 
and  then,  finding  himfelf  perfectly  re- 
ftored  to  her  good  graces,  changed  the 
fubje£tand  gave  the  converfation  a  more 
general  turn. 

When  he  was  rifing  to  take  leave,  Mr. 
Lenham,  authorized  by  an  intelligent  look 
from  Clarentine,:  begged  the  favour  of 
fpeaking  with  him  a  few  minutes  in  his 
fludy.  Eltham,  though  the  requeft  feemed 
to  furprize  him,  immediately  agreed »to  it, 
and  wifhing  the  ladies  good  night,  took 
up  his  hat  and  followed  him. 

As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  Clarentine 
apprehenlive  of  me  knew  not  what,  fear- 
ful of  feeing  Eltham,  fhould  he,  after  the 
conference  was  over,  again  return  to  the 
parlour;  half  wifhing,  yet  half  dreading, 
to  hear  its  refult ;  and  by  no  means  affured, 
proud  and  fiery  as  fhe  well  knew  he  could 
be,  that  he  would  not  break  out  into  fome 
act  of  extravagance  and  impatience,  put 
up  her  work  in  hafte  and  alarm,  and  flew 

for 
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for  refuge  to  her  own  room,  determined 
not  to  venture  down  again  till  pofitively 
convinced  he  had  left  the  houfe. 

In  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  young  Bland- 
ford  knocked  at  her  door  to  tell  her  Mr. 
Lenham  was  in  the  parlour,  and  fupper 
was  ready. 

»  And  where  is  Mr.  Eltham  ?"  cried 
Clarentine  eagerly — 

"  On  his  road  to  London,  I  fuppofe," 
anfwered  Blandford — 

»  He  is  not  below,  then  ? — not  in  the 
parlour,  you  are  lure?" 

"  Yes,  quite  fure ;  he  has  never  been 
there  fince  you  left  it." 

Clarentine  upon  this  opened  her  door, 
and  telling  Blandford  ftie  was  ready,  ac- 
companied him  down  flairs. 

As  {he  entered  the  fupper-room,  Mr. 
Lenham,  fhe  perceived,  was  walking 
flowly  about  it,  looking  unufually  grave 
and  thoughtful.  Every  body  elfe  was 
{landing  round  the  table  waiting  for  him 
to  fit  down  :  he  feemed  not  to  obferve  it, 
however,  till  Clarentine  appeared,  when 
filently  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  to- 
wards   her    accuftomed    feat,    and   then 

walked  to  his  own. 

During 
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During  the  whole  time  they  were  at 
table,  Clarentine  watched  his  countenance 
with  the  moll  anxious  attention.  By  de- 
grees the  paffing  cloud  that  had  obfcured 
it  difperfed;  he  looked  up  at  her  with  his 
wonted  friendly  chearfulnefs;  joined  freely 
in  the  converfation,  and  before'  they  rofe 
from  fupper  feemed  wholly  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  little  chagrin  he  had  experienced. 

This  change  gave  her  inexpreflible  plea- 
fure ;  yet  ftill  eager  to  queftion  him,  con- 
trary to  her  ufual  cuftom  fhe  lingered  be- 
low till  almoft  every  body  had  quitted 
the  parlour,  and  then  as  he  was  lighting 
his  candle  to  go  alfo,  foftly  approached 
him,  and  faid  in  a  whifper — 

«'  May  I,  dean  Sir,  attend  you  for  a 
moment  to  your  ftudy  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  he;  and  im- 
mediately went  out  with  her. 

When  they  were  alone,  "  Well,  Sir," 
cried  Clarentine,  hefitatingly,  "  how  did 
your  conference  with  Mr.  Etham  termi- 
nate ?  Amicably,  I  hope  ?" 

"  On  my  part,"  anfwered  Mr.  Lenham, 
"  perfectly  fo;  I  was  firm  yet  civil;  and 
when  I  faw  how  ill  his  pride  brooked  the 
affront,  almoft  tempted  to  feel  forry  for 
him." 

Clarentine 
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Clarentine  fmiled — "  I  fhould  never 
have  fuppofed,"  faid  fhe,  "Mr.  Lenham's 
pity  could  have  been  called  forth  by  fuch 
a  paffion. — But  tell  me,  dear  Sir,''  added 
fhe  moce  gravely,  "  has  he  promifed  to 
difcontinue  his  vifits  in  future  ? — May  I 
flatter  myfelf  hisaffiduities  are  entirely  at 
an  end  ?" 

«*  I  believe  you  may ;  but  not  that  if 
he  meets  with  either  you  or  me  in  the  dark, 
he  will  hefitate  to  cut  our  throats." 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  Clarentine, 
«'  was  he  then  fo  very  irafcible  ?" — 

"  I  never  before  faw  a  man  take  fuch 
incredible  pains  to  prove  himfelf  qualified 
for  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's.  He  raved,  he 
threatened,  he  abfolutely,  I  believe, 
fwore !  and  when  he  had  vented  all  his 
choler  againft  us,  proceeded  next  to  utter 
fuch  vehement  denunciations  againft  the 
devoted  Somerfet — 

«  Good  God  !"  interrupted  Clarentine 
turning  pale,  "  againft  Captain  Somer- 
fet ?"— 

«c  Be  not  alarmed,"  refumed  Mr.  Len- 
ham  fmiling;  "  thefe  outrageous  ebulli- 
tions are  never,  I  believe,  very  dange- 
rous ;  were  they  to  laft  long,  they  would 

infallibly 
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infallibly  deftroy  the  ftrongeft  conftitu- 
tion  in  Chriftendom,  and  Mr.  Eltham 
knows  better  the  value  of  his  than  to  put 
it  to  fuch  rifle.  After  ftorming  and  exe- 
crating, therefore,  till  he  was  completely 
tired,  finding  I  made  him  no  anfwer,  but 
went  on  very  compofedly  mending  my 
fire,  he  fat  down  to  cool,  and  ended  the 
converfation  with  as  much  temperance  as 
I  believe  it  is  in  his  nature  to  feel." — 

"  In  his  calmer  moments  then,  Sir,'* 
afked  Clarentine,  "  did  he  fay  any  thing 
that  difturbed  you  more  than  in  his  fury  ? 
You  looked,  I  thought,  extremely  vexed 
and  ferious  when  I  firft  went  down." 

"  To  deal  plainly  with  you,  my  dear 
Mifs  Delmington,"  anfwered  Mr.  Len* 
ham,  "  he  made  an  appeal  to  my  jufike, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  our  confe- 
rence., that  embarraffed  me  not  a  little, 
I  had  given  him,  tacitly  at  lealt,  to  under- 
ftand  thatyou  were  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  our  debate  ;  this  he  feemed  very 
much  to  doubt :  but  admitting  it,  at 
length,  for  fa&,  he  afked  me,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  man  who  thinks  himfelf  highly 
aggrieved,  whether,  after  the  fpecies  of 
promife  he  had  once  obtained  from  you, 

that 
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that  when  fixed  in  my  houfe  you  would 
admit  his  vifits  upon  the  footing  of  a 
friend,  I  thought  myfelf  entitled,  un- 
known to  you,  to  deny  him  this  privilege  ? 
Whether,  in  fhort,  I  thought  it  juft  to 
him,  or  honourable  to  you?" 

"  Mr.  Ertham,"  cried  Clarentine,  a 
little  indignantly,  li  is  the  only  man 
breathing,  I  believe,  who,  knowing  how 
and  where  thatpromife  was  exacted,  would 
have  ventured  to  fpeak  of  it  to  you  as  of 
one  that  he  dejerved  mould  be  kept.  It 
was  on  my  journey  from  Sidmouth,  the 
night  I  flept  at  Salifbury,  that,  after  hav- 
ing perfecuted  and  frightened  me  till  I 
was  really  glad  to  come  to  any  compro- 
mife  whatever,  he  drew  it  reluctantly 
from  me,  upon  condition  he  confented 
immediately  to  quit  me.  This,  at  length, 
he  did ;  and  hitherto  it  has  been  folely  in 
confederation  of  that  engagement,  extorted 
as  it  was,  I  have  ever  permitted  him  to 
fee  me." 

"  All  this,  my  dear  young  lady,"  faid 
Mr.  Lenham,  "  I  was  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  ;  confequently,  to  his  ferious  en- 
quiry had  very  little  more  to  fay,  than 
that  I  would  fpeak  with   you   upon  the 

fubjeft, 
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fubjeft,  and  afk  whether  it  was  your  wifli 
the  promife  fhould  be  continued  or  re- 
tracted. '  If  Mifs  Delmington,'  added 
I,  '  confults  me  in  this  affair,  I  believe 
Mr.  Eltham,  you  know  what  my  advice 
to  her  will  be.  Should  you,  therefore, 
hear  nothing  further  from  me,  I  beg  what 
I  have  now  faid  may  be  looked  upon  as 
conclufive.'  Upon  this  he  arofe,  made 
me  a  very  cavalier  bow,  and  departed." 

"  And  peace  go  with  him  !"  cried  Cla- 
rentine,  fjghing  a  weight  of  care  off  her 
breaft,  "  I  fincerely  hope,  that  as  my 
vifitor,  at  leaft,  I  fhall  fee  him  here  no 
more." 

She  then  thanked  Mr.  Lenham  for  the 
kindnefs  with  which  he  had  undertaken 
To  unpleafant  a  tafk,  and  taking  leave  of 
him  for  the  night,  retired  to  reft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

SOMERSET,    difdaimng   all    artifice 
himfelf,    frank,    honourable,  and   noble- 
minded,  fufpe&ed  not  that  it  was  in  hu- 
man nature,   unlefs  funk   to   the    loweft 
depth  of  depravity,  todiffemble  by  fyftem, 
and  deceive  upon  principle.  Clear-fighted 
and  difcerning  in   perceiving  merit,   he 
was  backward  in  difcovering  errors;  and 
while  it  was  poflible  to  believe  any  action 
might  have  a  right  motive,  obftinate  in  not 
imputing  "to  it  a  wrong  one.     In  courage, 
in  understanding,  in  fortitude  a  man — in 
heart  and  difpofition  he  was  ftill  a  child. 
The  blunt,  unpolifhed  beings  with  whom 
he   had    been   accuftomed    to    affociate, 
though  they  had  infufed  into  his  character 
no  portion  of  their  roughnefs,  had  main- 
tained in  it  and  nourifhed  all  its  genuine 
Simplicity  ;  and  neither  taught  him  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  difguife,  or  the  advantages  of 
diftruft.     In  favour  of  another,  whom  he 
wifhed  to  ferve,  he  could  be  vigilant  and 
obfervant;    in  all  that  related  to  himfelf 

he 
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he  was  credulous  and  unguarded.  Com- 
panionate, kind  and  friendly,  whoever  he 
faw  unhappy  he  fought  to  relieve;  who- 
ever he  believed  deferving  he,  fought  to 
conciliate. 

A  character  thus  open,  thus  undefign- 
ing  and  liberal,  it  required  far  lefs  addrefs 
than  Mrs.  Hertford  poffeffed,    to  work 
upon  and  influence.     Quick  in  penetrat- 
ing every  thought  of  his  honeft   heart, 
and  fkilful  in  tracing  every  avenue  that 
led  to  its  approach,  fhe  began  her  opera- 
tions with   a  fagacity,  a  cool   deliberate 
policy,  that  might   have  done  credit  to 
the  noble  principal  whofe  agent  fhe  had 
condefcended  to    become.      It   was  not 
Somerfet's  affeftion  fhe  fought,  or  even 
expected  to  obtain ;  fhe   knew  too  well 
which  way*  the  wiflies  of  his  foul  pointed 
to   have    any    hopes    of  directing   them 
towards    herfelf;     the    artlefs    and   un- 
confcious    Clarentine — Clarentine  whofe 
congenial  mind  fo  well  ,accorded  with  his 
own,  fhe  was  perfuaded  engrofled  them 
wholly.     Still,  however,  with  fuch  a  man 
fhe  had  hopes  of  fucceeding ;  it  was  yet 
poffible  to  intereft  his  companion,  excite 
his  pity,  though  fhe  procured  not  his  lovev 

and 
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and,  as  to  his  fortune  only,  his  rank  in 
life,  and  independance  fhe  afpired,  the 
feelings  to  which  fhe  might  be  indebted 
for  his  hand,  were  to  her  indifferent. 

When  at  Portfmouth  juft  before  her 
marriage,  fhe  had  firft  feen  him,  cold- 
hearted,  and  felf-interefted  as  fhe  was, 
fhe  had  been  unable  to  defend  herfelf 
from  experiencing  an  involuntary  fenti- 
ment  of  admiration  in  his  favour.  The 
noble,  graceful,  and  unaffected  dignity 
of  his  deportment;  the  interefling  ex- 
preffion  of  mingled  animation  and  fweet- 
nefs  that  characterized  his  countenance; 
the  gentlenefs  of  his  manners;  the  good- 
fenfe,  good-humour  and  fpirit  of  his  con- 
verfation,  it  was  impoffible  wholly  to 
difregard.  Even  Mrs.  Hertford  felt  the 
influence  of  qualities  ib  amiable  and  fo 
ftriking;  fhe  felt  it,  however,  without 
any  diminution  of  her  tranquillity ;  and 
had  Somerfet,  at  that  time  dependant 
upon  a  mercenary  father,  offered  himfelf 
to  her  at  the  very  moment  her  partiality 
for  him  was  the  greateft,  Mr.  Hertford, 
wholly  his  own  matter,  and  faid  to  be 
very  affluent,  would  have  been  unhefi- 
tatingly  preferred. 

2  Yet 
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Yet  anxious  to  referve  to  herfelf  the 
power,whenever  Somerfet  returned,  of 
renewing  her  acquaintance  with  him— 
pleafed  with  the  profpecl:,  though  now 
married,  of  being  followed  and  attended 
by  him,  fhe  molt  affiduoufly  courted,  (in 
remembrance  of  their  new  relationfhip  to 
Mr.  Lenham,  Somerfet's  bell  and  earlieft 
friend,)  the  intimacy  of  Mrs.  and  Mifs 
Barclay,  during  the  whole  time  Ihe  re- 
mained in  England.  From  them,  where- 
ever  he  might  fix,  fhe  hoped  to  hear  of 
him  :  but  long  before  his  firft  voyage  was 
over,  thofe  hopes  were  for  a  while  driven 
from  her  recollection  by  the  alarming 
derangement  of  h-ir  hufband's  affairs,  and 
the  melancholy  neceffity  that  drove  them 
both  to  the  continent. 

Returning  at  the  end  of  her  long  exile 
as  pennylefs,'as  deftitute,  as  when  the 
infatuated  Hertford  firft  chofe  her  for  his 
ruin;  difappointed  in  her  ambitious  pro- 
jeQs  of  forming  a  fecond  eftablifhment 
abroad,  and  hopelefs  among  thofe  by 
whom  fhe  was  too  well  known  to  form 
one  in  England,  her  thoughts  again  re- 
verted to  that  Somerfet,  whom  having 
feen  only  by  accident  fhe  had  hitherto 

feen 
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an  honejl fincerity  for  which  fhe  feemed  to 
expea    great    credit,    to    its-  pretended 
objea,  whom  fhe  found  impenetrable  to 
mere   hints  and  looks,  had   till    now  ap- 
peared to  create  in  him  only  perplexity 
and  uneafinefs.     He  frankly  confeffed  to 
her,  and  his  confeffion  was  honefl,  that 
his  heart  was  no  longer  his  own;  that  he 
felt   for   her   the    trueft  admiration,  the 
utmoft  gratitude  and  the  livelieft  friend- 
ship; but  could  never  hope  to  repay  the 
diftin&ion  with  which  fhe  honoured  him 
with  any  fentiments  more  fervent.     Mrs 
Hertford  fighed,  heard  him  with  blufhes 
and   with  tears;    protefled  his  happinefs 
was  fo  much  dearer  to  her  than  her  own, 
that  could  me  but  once  fee  it  fecured  (he 
cared  not.  what  fate  might  await  her  ;  fup- 
plicated  the  continuance   of  his  regard - 
claimed  even  his  compaffion,  and  ended 
by  declaring   fhe  would  never  mention 
her  unfortunate  predileaion  to  him  more. 
The  next  day,  however,  the  day   fol- 
lowing, and  everyday  fhe  could  fpeak  to 
him  apart,  the  fame  fubjea  was  revived, 
the  fame,  pf  deflations  poured  forth,  the 
fame  lamentations   indulged!    Somerfet, 
confounded,    diltreiTed,    often  wearied, 
N  2  fometimes 
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fometimes  anfwered  her  with  the  mod 
refpeaful  ferioufnefs,  at  others,  gently 
rallied  her  upon  the  unmerited  conde- 
fcenfion  with  which  (he  treated  him,  and 
befought  her  for  both  their  fakes  to  for- 
bear renewing  a  converfation  he  grieved 
to  fay  was  fo  ufelefs,  and  was  certain  muft 
be  fo  humiliating. 

Mrs.   Hertford    upon    thefe    occafions 
had  the  art  to  conceal   her  confternation 
under  the  more   touching  femblance  of 
forrow  and  defpair.     Sometimes  alfo  fhe 
would  talk  to  him  openly  of  Clarentine; 
infinuate   that   (lie   had  discovered  her  to 
be  the  object  of  his  attachment,  and  with 
that  fpecies  of  guarded  warmth  fo  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
affeaation,  fpeak  to  him,  as  if  involun- 
tarily,  of  her  beauty  and  her  merit,  and 
dwell    with   modeft    candour    upon    the 
many  reafons  fhe  had  to  fear  fuch  a  rival, 
without  being  able  to  difcover  one  that 
could  juftify  her  in  feeldng,  even  if  fhe 
had  the  power,  to  detach  him  from  her. 

Penetrated  by  this  generofity,  charmed 
from  whatever  quarter  to  hear  the  praifes 
of  one  his  heart  fo  fondly  cherifhed,  So- 
raerfet,  no  longer  languid,  no  longer  ab- 

fent, 
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fent,  liftened  with  an  avidity  and  a  de- 
light to  all  fhe  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
Clarentine,  that  convinced  her  fagacious 
rival  (he  had  at  length  difcovered  a 
never-failing,  though  a  borrowed  magnet 
of  lafting  attraction.  The  hope,  towards 
its  clofe,  of  hearing  that  beloved  name 
coupled  with  praife,  made  him  patiently 
attend  to  all  that  in  the  early  part  of  every 
converfation  was  irkl'orr.e  or  embarraffing. 
His  friendship,  his  concern  for  Mrs. 
Hertford  redoubled ;  and  as  Clarentine's 
referve  encreafed,  the  only  confolation 
he  feemed  to  find  was  in  the  fympathizing 
pity  of  her  gentle  competitor. 

It  had  once  been  Mrs.  Hertford's  plan 
to  infufe  into  his  mind  a  jealous  diftruft 
of  Eltham  j  that,  however,  as  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  effe£l  it  without  being  often 
fubje£t  to  feeing  Eltham  herfelf,  fhe  very 
foon  relinquifhed  all  idea  of,  dreading  no 
one's  remarks  or  obfervations  fo  much. 
Arch  and  fignificant  as  Eltham  had 
often  looked  when  witneflins  her  atten- 
tions  to  Somerfet;  thoughtlefs,  flighty, 
and  ungovernable  as  he  was,  he  might, 
either  defignedly  or  by  accident,  reveal 
fo  many  things  it  was  her  intereft  to  keep 
N  3  fecret, 
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fecret,  that  fhe  trembled  every  hour  at 
the  confequences  of  his  perpetual  vifits, 
To  check  therefore,  or,  if  poflible,  en- 
tirely to  put  an  end  to  them,  fhe  de- 
fcribed  him  to  Somerfet  as  a  man,  who, 
under  "the  appearance  of  carelefs  gaiety, 
concealed  fuch  licentious  principles,  fuch 
determined  libertinifm,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  proper  character  to  be  admitted, 
where  there  was  a  young  woman  fo  in- 
experienced and  attractive  as  Clarentine, 
upon  fuch  familiar  and  intimate  terms. 
The  very  partiality  fhe  had,  whilft  at 
Sidmouih,  fufpe&ed  Clarentine  to  enter- 
tain for  him,  fhe  now  changed  into,  what 
{he  had  fince  perceived  it  really  was, 
embarraflment  and  apprehenfion;  fpoke 
of  the  uneafinefs  fhe  was  fure  his  prefence 
often  gave  her  with  concern  and  pity,  and 
urged  Somerfet  to  confult  her  upon  the 
fubje£t,  and  endeavour,  as  quietly  as  he 
could,  to  relieve  her  from  fuch  wearifome 
importunities. 

Yet  whild  thus  anxious  to  deliver  her- 
felf  from  Eltham  as  a  fpy  upon  her  own. 
actions,   fhe  deeply  lamented  the  necef- 
lity  ihe  was  under  at  the  fame  time  of  re- 
moving him   as  a  rival  from   Somerfet. 

What 
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What  could  fhe  now  hope  would  prevent 
his  feeking  an  explanation  with  Claren- 
tine  of  her  late  coldnefs?  and  when  that 
was  explained,  what  could  fliehope  woulcf 
longer  feparate  and  difunite  them? — 
Thefe  queftions  were  difficult  to  refolve;- 
Mrs.  Hertford,  however,  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients, ^refolve  them,  and  fixed  upon 
a  means  of  divifion  fhe  wifely  concluded 
would  be  infallible. 

Deeply  verfed  in  the  art  of  inveftiga- 
ting  the  characters  of  all  thofe  whom 
either  her  intereft  or  her  inclination  in- 
duced her  to  court,  and  equally  dex- 
terous in  knowing  how  to  fele6l  from 
each  the  different  qualities  that  could 
beft  be  applied  to  her  own  fervice,  it  was 
not  long  before,  in  the  delicate,  difinte- 
refled,  but  of  late,  fomewhat  irritable 
mind  of  Clarentine,  fhe  difcovered  feel- 
ings upon  which  fhe  might  as  fuccefsfully 
operate  as  upon  the  unfufpe&ing  liberality 
of  Somerfet. 

From  Clarentine  in  perfon,  then,  fhe 
was  determined  the  final  crufh  of  Somer- 
set's future  hopes  fhould  come  :  but  as  fhe 
had  great  reafon  to  believe  Eltham,  find- 
ing himfelf  banifhed  from  her  prefence 

N  4  upon 
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upon  any  other  terms,  would,  rather  than 
lofe  her  without  a  ftruggle,  renew  his 
affiduities  upon  the  profefled  and  honour- 
able footing  of  an  avowed  pretender  to 
her  hand,  me  waited  to  begin  her  machi- 
nations till  fhe  faw  whether  her  fufpicions 
were  realized,  and  whether  Clarentine 
herfelf  confented  to  accept  him. 


CHAP.     XIV. 


MRS.  Hertford  was  too  good  a  judge  of 
the  human  heart  to  be  often  in  danger  of 
forming  wrong  conclufions.  A  week 
had  fcarcely  elapfed  fince  the  difmiffion 
of  Eltham,  when  one  morning  before 
Clarentine  was  up,  the  following  letter 
from  him,  faid  to  be  brought  by  one  of 
his  grooms  on  horfeback,  was  delivered  to 
her. 

MISS  DELMINGTON. 
"  Earbarous,  tyrannical  and  unpitying 
Clarentine !    Tell    me,    was   it  by   your 
ftern  decree  I  received  fo  infuking  a  pro- 
hibition ?  Gentle  and  merciful  as  you  are 

to 
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to  others,  why  ever  thus  inexorable  to  me? 
Oh  !  if  I  dared  give  utterance  to  half  my 
indignation  againft  you  —again  ft  the  cold- 
blooded,  phlegmatic  politicians  who  fur- 
round  you,  how  madly  I  could  rave  and 
"imprecate ! 

"  With  a  woman's  form,  with  every 
attractive  grace,  every  fafcinating  charm 
the  lovelieft  woman  can  boaft,  you  poffefs-, 
unfeeling  Clarentine!  the  callous,  the 
impenetrable  nature  of  a  rock!  Did  you 
even  take  the  trouble  to  feek  a  pretence 
for  difcarding  me  ?  Did  you  by  one  al- 
leviating, one  warning  fentence  prepare 
me  for  my  doom  ?  No;  you  dabbed  me 
by  furprife ;  chofe  the  very  moment  when, 
moft  implicitly  relying  upon  your  once 
promifed  confidence  and  friend fhip,  I 
thought  myfelf  fecure  and  unendangered. 
What  a  time  to  felscl:  for  fuch  a  blow  !  It 
came  upon  me  with  the  fudden  fhock  of 
an  unexpected  and  reliftlefs  thunder- 
ftroke;  -and  but  that  a  woman  was  its 
caufe — that  a  woman's  hand  directed  it, 
fcarce  could  it  have  appeared  to  me  poffi- 
ble  or  real  ! 

"  You  will   tell   me,   perhaps— if  in- 
deed you  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
N   5  any 
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any  extenuation   of  an  a£t  fo  inhuman, 

that  it  was  not  performed  at  your  infti- 

gation :  credulity  itfelf,  however,  could 

give  no  faith  to  fuch  an  affurance.    Who 

would,  who  ought  to  hazard  fo  arbitrary 

a  proceeding  without  your  concurrence? 

Oh,  Ciarentine!  I  know  you  too  well — 

I   fear  alfo  I  know  too  well  the  aftual 

ftate  of  your  releritlefs  heart,  to  entertain 

any  doubt  of  the  ready  participation  you 

gave  to  the  whole  bufinefs. 

6C  Would  to  heaven  I  had  never  feen 
you  !  never  indulged  the  fatal  propenfity 
that  led  me  to  feek  fuch  dangerous  fociety ! 
From  the  hour  I  firft  knew  you  I  may 
truly  fay  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  fingle 
day's  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  I  am 
fick  of  fuch  an  exiftence :  and  after  this 
one,  this  final  effort  to  induce  you  to 
foften  its  wretchednefs,  am  determined, 
if  it  fails,  to  mun  you  during  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  ! 

"  As  a  friend,  deareft  Ciarentine,  you 
reje&me;  as  a  lover  you  repulfed  and 
fcorned  me ;  as  a  prote&or  you  diftrufted 
me  :  yet,  faireft  and  belt  of  human  beings! 
as  a  friend,  a  proteaor,  a  lover  all  in  one, 
as  the  partner  of  your   future  life?  the 

grateful 
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grateful  fharer  of  all  your  joys,  the  parti- 
cipator and  foother  of  all  your  cares — as 
the  man,  in  fhort,  whom  the  rnoft  indif- 
foluble  ties  have  bound  to  you  at  the  al- 
tar, the  molt  fervent  affection  attached  to 
you  for  ever,  will  you  yet,  oh  gentleft 
Clarentine  !*  will  you  yet  vouchlafe  to  re- 
ceive me  ? 

<c  Artie fs  and  generous  as  you  are,  I 
know  that  from  fufpenfe  or  delay  I  have 
nothing  to  apprehend :  I  can  fupport  nei- 
ther :  decide  then  upon  my  fate  but  with 
the  fame  mercy,  you  will  with  franknefs; 
and  in  the  happielt  of  men,  and  the  moft 
ardent  of  admirers,  expe£t  foon  to  behold 
your  faithful  and  devoted, 

"  George  Eltham." 

The  furprife,  and  fometimes  even  anger 
of  Clarentine  whilft  reading  this  ftrange 
rhapfody,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
impatience  fhe  felt  to  anfwer  it.  Rifing 
therefore  immediately,  and  dreffing  her- 
felf  in  hade,  fhe  fat  down,  and  without  a 
moment's  deliberation  wrote  the  following 
reply: 

GEORGE  ELTHAM,  ESQ^. 

'*  You   were  right,  Sir,'  in    doing  me 
the  juftice  to  believe,  that  on  a  fubjecl: 

N  6  like 
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like  the  one  upon  which  you  have  been 
pleafed  to  addrefs  me,  I  fhould  make  it 
a  point  not  to  keep  you  an  inftant  in 
fufpence. 

"  Accept  then,  Sir,  my  bed  thanks  for 
the  honour  of  your  good  opinion,  but 
permit  me,  pofitively  and  for  ever,  to  de- 
cline availing  myfeif  of  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Your  grateful  and 

"  Obliged  humble  fervant, 
"  Clarentine  Delmington." 

Of  this  anfwer,  though  fhe  kept  no 
copy,  it  was  not  difficult  on  her  defcend- 
in<r  to  breakfaft,  and  finding  Mr.  Lenhasn 
alone  in  the  parlour,  to  give  him  a  faith- 
ful account,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe 
fhewed  him  the  letter  that  had  occa- 
fioned  it. 

"  It  is  well,"  faid  Mr.  Lenham,  return- 
ing it  to  her  after  he  had  read  it,  "  it  i& 
"  well  and  happy  for  this  young  man 
be  has,  at  length,  met  with  a  friend  honeft 
and  independent  enough  to  give  him  fuch 
a  leffon.  Naturally  arrogant,  and  ren- 
dered ftill  more  fo  by  the  unlimited  prof- 
perity  that  has  attended  him  through- life, 

he 
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he  feerns  to  think  the  world  was  made  to 
bow  down  before  him.  Pain  or  uneafi- 
nefe,  being  almoft  a  ftranger  to  the  very 
name  of  either,  he  fupports  with  a  proud 
impatience  that  irritates  their  fmart,  and 
gives  fiercenefs  rather  than  forrow  to  his 
complaints.  Whilft  he  could  fee  you  as 
often  as  he  wifhed,  talk  to  you  of  his 
pafTion,  and  apprehend  no  other  impedi- 
ments to  his  vifits  and  importunities  than 
your  foft  and  gentle  remonftrances,  he 
was  happy,  becaufe  unreftrained.  Your 
peace,  your  tranquillity  he  thought  not 
of;  nor  would  this  offer,  he  acknowledges 
it  himfelf,  ever  have  been  made  but  to 
relieve  his  own  inquietude." 

"  I  fancy,"  fa  id  Clarentine  fmiling, 
"  it  was  his  intention  to  do  me  a  great 
deal  of  unmerited  honour;  lince,  having 
once  declared  himfelf,  he  feems  to  think 
that  a  fufficient  retribution  for  every  offen- 
five  and  paffionate  exprefllon  contained 
in  the  reft  of  his  letter,  and  dreams  not 
of  making  any  further  apology." 

Juft  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
and  Mifs  Barclay  entered  to  bxeakfaft. 

It  was  not  long  now  before  Mrs.  Hert- 
ford, having  obtained  information  of  this 
s  whole 
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■whole  tranfa&ion,  begun  her  plan  of  ope- 
rations. 

Bringing  her  work  one  morning,  as  was 
frequently  her  practice,  and  eftablifhing. 
herfelf  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was  over  in 
Mr.  Lenham's  parlour5  fhe  happened  ac- 
cidently  to  be  left  alone  with  Clarentine, 
who,  abfent  and  thoughtful,  was  leaning 
in  unuiual  inactivity  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  oppofite  one  of  the  windows. 

After  a  fhort  filence,  during  which 
Mrs.  Hertford,  difcontinuing  her  employ- 
ment, fat  attentively  obferving  her,  fhe 
at  length  faid,  in  a  tone  of  kindnefs  and 
concern — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Mifs 
Delmington  ?  I  have  remarked  for  fome 
time  paft  with  infinite  regret,  that  the 
chearfulnefs  and  animation  which  diftin- 
guifhed  you  when  I  firfl  came  hither,  has 
totally  difappeared,  and  given  way  to  an 
air  of  melancholy  painful  to  behold." 

Raifing  her  eyes  at  the  beginning  of 
this  fpeech,  but  without  changing  her  at- 
titude, Clarentine  fixed  them  with  the 
mofl  fteady.  and  unmoved  compofure 
upon  Mrs.  Hertford's  face,  and  after  a 

moment's  paufe  replied— 

"  I  ex- 
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*'  I  CxpeBed  not,  madam,  to  have  ex- 
cited in  your  breaft  an  intereft  fo- generous 
concerning  me.  You  are  extremely  good, 
and  I  feel  grateful  for  your  enquiries,  but 
muft  be  excufed  anfwering  them." 

She  would  then  have  quitted  the  room, 
but  Mrs.  Hertford,  recovering  from  the 
momentary  confternation  a  coldnefs  fo 
repulfive  had  occafioned,  called  her  back 
as  fhe  was  opening  the  door,  and  haftily 
faid— 

"  Allow  me,  Mifs  Delmington,  if  you 
are  not  particularly  engaged  this  morn- 
ing, to  requeft  the  favour  of  five  minutes 
converfation  with  you." 

Clarentine,  ftill  grave  and  frigid,  yet 
evidently  much  furprifed,  flowly  turned 
back,  and  drawing  a  chair  towards  the 
table,  feated  herfelf  without  fpeaking — 

"  I  know  not,  Mifs  Delmington,"  faid 
Mrs.  Hertford,  at  length  forcing  herfelf 
to  begin,  "  whether  the  confidence  with 
which  I  am  about  to  trouble  you  will  ap- 
pear deferving  your  attention,  but  the 
predicament  in  which  I  Hand  renders  it 
neceflary,  that,  to  enfure  my  future  peace 
of  mind,  I  mould  now  be  explicit  and  un  • 
referved  with  you." 

«e  I  am 
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"  I  am  ready,  madam,"  faid  Claren- 
tine,  involuntarily  dreading  fome  latent 
artifice,  "  to  hear  all  you  may  wifh  to 
communicate." 

"  You  are  very  -good,  and  give  me 
courage  to  go  on.  1  will  frankly,  con- 
fefs  to  you  then,  Mifs  Delmington,  that, 
the  worth,  the  fpirit,  the  generofity  of 
our  mutual  friend,  Capt.  Somerfet  (Hire 
Clarentine  turned  pale  and  ahnofi  Jiarted)  has 
made  an  impreffion  upon  my  heart,  too 
deep  to  be  eafily  effaced.  I  knew  him 
before  my  marriage,  and  even  then, 
though  I  entertained  not  for  him  the  fame 
fentiments  a  longer  acquaintance  has 
brought  on,  thought  him  one  of  the  beft 
and  molt  amiable  of  men.  This  partiality, 
however,  this  admiration,  grateful  to  me 
as  it  is  to  indulge,  I  have  for  fome  time 
ftruggled  anxioufly  to  reprefs  and  con- 
quer. A  fufpicion — may  I  tell  you,  my 
fweet  friend,  of  what  nature  ?  a  fufpicion 
the  moft  agonizing  and  painful  has 
haunted  and  purfued  me,  and  till  from 
your  own  lips  I  hear  it  refuted  or 
confirmed,  I    can   know    neither   reft  or 

peace*" 

Too 
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Too  well  forefeeing  what  was  coming, 
Clarentine  abruptly  arofe,  and  again  mov- 
ing towards  the  door,  faid — 

"  The  fufpicions,  madam,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which -you  entertain  con- 
cerning me,  I  have  no  wifh  to  hear  ex- 
plained :  a6t  therefore,  I  entreat,  as  if  they 
had  never  occurred  to  you,  and  accept  my 
beft  wifhes  for  the  recovery  of  that  peace 
they  have  been  themeans  of  interrupting." 
She  would  then,  with  a  calm  dignity 
that  almoft  over- awed  even  the  intrepid 
Mrs.  Hertford,  have  immediately  left  the 
room,  but  again  fupplicating  her  to  return, 
fhe  cried' — 

"  O  hear  me,  hear  me,  dear  and  gene- 
rous Clarentine  I  My  fate  is  in  your 
hands  :  decide  for  me  what  it  fhall  be, 
and  keep  me  not  longer  in  this  torturing 
fufpenfe !  Tell  me,"  added  fhe,  with 
quicknefs,  "  tell  me,  do  you  love  Somer- 
fet?" 

Clarentine's  cheeks  glowed  with  refent- 
ment,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled  with 
agitation  as  fhe  difdainfully  replied — 

"  I  fhould  have  hoped,  Madam,  that 
the  referve  which  has  hitherto  fubfifted 
between  us    would  have   precluded  the 

■pojfibility 
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foffibility  of  your  ever  alking  a  queftionf 
which,  even  from  a  bofom-friend  or  a 
fitter,  would  be  indelicate  and  unwar- 
rantable." 

"  You  will  not  anfwer  me,  then  ?  you 
will  not  fo  much  as  tell  me  whether  by 
accepting  Somerfet's  faith  I  wrong  or — " 

"  Good  God!"  interrupted  Clarentine, 
"  do  you  believe,  Madam,  /  would  re- 
ftrain  you,  /  would  withhold  you  ?  O  not 
If  Mr.  Somerfct  has  offered  himfelf  to 
your  acceptance,  if  it  is  his  defign  to 
become  yours,  make  him  but  as  happy  as 
he  is  deferving,  and  be  affured  I  have  no 
other  wifh." 

"  Excellent,  noble  creature !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Hertford  with  energy, 
"  How  do  I  honour  the  force  of  mind 
which  can  thus  prompt  you  to  renounce — " 

Again  Clarentine,  though  with  lefs  per- 
turbation, interrupted  her — "You  have  ex- 
tremely miftaken  my  fentiments,  Madam," 
faid  fhe,  "  I  renounce  nothing,  for  I  have 
had  no  pretenfions  :  I  exert  no  force  of 
mind,  for  I  have  had  no  weaknefs  to  con<- 
quer.  Praife  fo  humiliating,  therefore, 
I  muft  requeft  to  be  fpared." 

«  You 
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"  You  amaze  and  you  delight  me  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Hertford.  "  So  wholly,  indeed, 
had  I  miftaken  you,  that,  attributing  as 
well  your  late  depreffion  as  your  refufal 
of  Mr.  Eltham  to  the  fame  caufe,  hoping 
to  ferve  you,  I  ventured,  however  cauti- 
oufly,  to  infinuate  my  fufpicions  to — 
Somerfet  himfelf." 

With  a  ftart  that  was  almoft  frantic, 
and  a  look  at  once  wild  and  indignant, 
Clarentine  tremuloufly  repeated — 

"  To  Somerfet!  you  had  the  cruelty, 
the  unfeminine,mercilefs  cruelty  to  repeat 
fuch  conjectures  to  Somerfet!  oh  fpeak,'1 
added  fhe  with  quicknefs,  "  tell  me,  did 
he  believe  you  ?" 

"Capt.  Somerfet,"  replied   Mrs.  Hert~ 
ford,  "  is   the    leaft  vain  of  any  man  I, 
know  :  he  might  have  his  doubts,  but — 

"  Oh  heavens !"  exctaimed  Clarentine, 
finking  upon  a  chair,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  in  an  agony 
of  fhame  and  mortification,  "  What  is  it 
you  have  done  !  why  raife  fuch  infulting 
doubts  ?  You  have  ruined,  you  have  wil- 
fully and  irreparably  injured  me,  and 
never  more,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  will  I  fee 
either  Somerfet  or  you  !" 

She 
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She  was  then,  half  diftra&ed,  hurrying 
out  of  the  room,  but  Hopping  fhort  at  the 
door,  and  looking  round — 

"  Tell  him,"  cried  fhe,  fpeaking  with 
equal  hafte  and  emotion,  "  tell  him,  at 
leaft,  when  you  are  married,  and  I  am 
gone  from  this  hateful  place,  how  little 
you  were  ju {lifted  in  forming  fuch  fuf- 
fpicions  !  whatever  love,  whatever  friend- 
fhip  I  once  felt  for  him  is  now  all  con- 
verted into  horror!" 

She  then  ruflied  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Hertford,  affured  her  labour  was 
now  completed,  and  fearful,  if  Claren- 
tine  was  feen  in  her  prefent  agitated  ftate, 
of  being  fufpefted  as  its  caufe,  foon  after 
collected  her  work,  and  telling  the  maid 
,  at  the  door  fhe  had  fuddenly  remembered 
foine  bufinefs  that  called  her  home,  left 
her  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  quitted 
the  houfe. 

The  deteftible  infinuation  fhe  had  fo 
unfeelingly  perfuaded  her  unhappy  victim 
had  efcaped  her,  it  was  nothing  lefs  than 
true  fhe  had  ever  dreamed  of  uttering; 
flie  knew  too  well  the  effe6l  it  would  have 
upon  the  enraptured  Somerfet  to  venture 
fo  dangerous  and  unneceflary  an  experi- 
ment, 
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ment,  and  perfectly  convinced  Claren- 
tine's pride  and  indignation  would  be  fuch 
as  to  lead  her  now  moft  anxioufly  to  fhun 
every  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 
him,  fhe  refted  fecure  in  the  firm  belief 
they  would  come  to  no  explanation,  but 
with  encreafed  referve  continue,  one 
from  confcioufnefs,  the  other  from  mor- 
tification, to  avoid  all  oecafions  of  being 
together. 

In  this  opinion  fhe  was  completely 
juftified  by  the  event.  Clarentine,  whofe 
paffions,  either  of  forrow  or  of  anger, 
when  they  were  once  thoroughly  roufed, 
the  keennefs  of  her  fenfibility  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  her  to  fubdue,  had 
been  fo  deeply  hurt  by  the  fcene  of  the 
morning,  and  {till  felt  herfelf  fo  difturbed 
and  irritated,  that,  when  fhe  received  the 
ufual  fummons  to  dinner,  hearing  Somer- 
fet,  at  whofe  very  name  fhe  fhuddered, 
was  below,  fhe  pleaded  indifpofition  in 
excufe  for  not  going  down. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Lenham,  ever 
kind  and  attentive,  was  at  her  door  to 
enquire  personally  after  her. 

She  went  to  him  the  inftant  fhe  heard 
his  voice,    and  afFe&ing  to  fpeak   with 

chearfulnefs 
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chearfulnefs,  made  light  of  her  complaint, 
entreated  him  to  go  back  to  the  family, 
and  to  quiet  his  own  apprehenfions  about 
her. 

tc  I  fhall  be  well,  dear  Sir,  in  the  even- 
ing," added  fhe,  forcing  a  fmile,  "  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Denbigh,  at  whofe  houfe  I 
promifed  to  drink  tea." 

Somewhat  re-aflured  by  the  compofed 
and  tranquil  tone  in  which  fhe  compelled 
herfelf  to  anfwer  him,  Mr.  Lenham,  tel- 
ling her  her  dinner  fhould  be  immediately 
fent  up,  then  left  her,  and  returned  to 
the  parlour. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Somerfet, 
open  and  undifguifed,  attached  to  her  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  of  love,  would 
have  permitted  no  confideration,  on 
hearing  Clarentine  was  ill,  to  have  pre- 
vented his  flying  with  anxious  precipi 
tation  to  footh  and,  if  poffible,  mitigate 
her  fufferings.  That  time  was  palled  : 
it  was  long  fincc,  in  the  favorite  retreat 
he  had  taken  fuch  delight  in  decorating 
for  her,  Clarentine,  by  one  encouraging 
look  or  fmile,  had  granted  him  admit- 
tance.    Checked  by   her  own  coldnefs, 

i  which 
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which,  tho'  within  a  few  days  it  had  begun 
to  abate,  he  ftill  remembered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  forrow  and  of  pride,  all  that 
animated  fenfibility  with  which  he  had 
formerly  addreffed  her,  with  which  he 
had  fpoken,  not  only  of  her,  but  to  her, 
had  been  fucceeded  by  a  ftudied,  diftant 
civility  of  behaviour,  equally  well  cal- 
culated to  conceal  his  real  fentiments 
from  others,  and  from  herfelf. 

The  firft  emotion  and  alarm,  therefore, 
which  the  report  of  her  indifpofition  in- 
voluntarily led  him  to  betray,  having  fub- 
fided,  upon  hearing  Mr.  Lenham  had  feen, 
and  found  her  better  than  he  expefted, 
during  the  reft  of  the  day  he  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  her  name,  and  af- 
fected, though  with  but  little  fuccefs,  to 
difcourfe  upon  general  fubje&s  with  the 
fame  eafe  and  calmnefs  as  ufual. 

Meanwhile  Clarentine,  eager  to  get 
aut  of  the  reach,  as  well  of  Mr.  Lenham's 
snquiries,  as  Somerfet's  dreaded  pre- 
fence,  ftole  down  the  flairs  as  foftly  as 
(he  could  when  the  hour  was  come  at 
which  fhe  was  accuftomed  to  repair  to 
Mrs.  Denbigh's,  and  taking  one  of  the 
maidfe  with  her,   let  herfelf  out  at  the 
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garden  gate,  to  avoid  being  feen  from  the 
parlour  windows,  and  proceeding  lightly 
forward,  foon  reached  that  Lady's  houfe. 

It  was  no  difficult  talk  for  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh, fagacious  and  penetrating  as  fhc 
was,  to  difcover  in  the  looks  and  voice  of 
her  young  friend,  the  moft  manifeft  fymp- 
toms  of  perturbation  and  uneafinefs.  Cla- 
rentine's  countenance  was  one  of  thofe, 
which,  ingenuous  and  expreflive,  it  was 
as  eafy  to  read  as  to  underftand;  and 
though  fince  the  morning  fhe  bad  not 
fhed  one  tear,  heaved  one  figh,  or  given 
way  to  any  feelings  but  of  indignation 
and  refentment,  her  eyes  looked  fo 
heavy,  her  heart  feemed  fo  opprefled, 
and  fhe  fpoke  with  fuch  unufual  rapidity 
and  incoherence,  that,  almoft  frightened 
to  behold  her,  Mrs.  Denbigh,  after  a 
fhort  and  anxious  examination,  earneftly 
called  out — 

"  My  dear  child,  in  the  name  of 
heaven !  what  has  happened  to  you  ? 
Why  do  you  look  thus  ftrange  and  thus 
difturbed?" 

This  eager  enquiry  mocked  and  fur- 
prifed  Clarentine  fo  much,  that,  flaring 
at  her  at  firfi  without  being. able  to  an- 

fwer 
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fwer  it,  file  at  length,  in  a  hefitating  and 
inarticulate  voice,  faid — 

"  Happened,  my  dear  madam  ? — No- 
thing— what  Jhould  have  happened  ?" 

«'•  Something  no  "  lefs  extraordinary 
than  terrible,  if  I  may  believe  your  coun- 
tenance," replied  Mrs.  Denbigh.  »  Have 
you   had  any    letters?    any' uncxpefted 

bad  news-?" 

Too  artlefs  and  candid  long  to  elude 
fuch  friendly  urgency,  Clarentine's  burft- 
in<r  heart  now  found  a  relief,  no  lefs  fea- 
fonable  than  confolatory,  in  pouring  out 
all  its  grief  into  the  fympa'thifing  and  in- 
dulgent bofom  of  Mrs.  Denbigh.  It  was 
fo  long  fince  (he  had  pined,  vainly  pined, 
for  fome  one  in  whom,  unchecked  by  pru- 
dence or  apprehenfion,  fhe  might  fecurely 
confide,  that,  foothed  and  melted  by  the 
gentlenefs  and  compaffion  that  was  (hewn 
her,  every  irafciblepaflion  by  which  (lie 
had  been  torn  fubfided,  and  gave  place 
to  a  gratitude  the  mod  fervent,  and  a  fen- 
fibility  the  molt  unreflrained. 

When  her  firft  emotion,  however,  had 
abated,  and  the  tears  fhe  had  fo  abun- 
dantly fhed  ceafed  to  flow,  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh taking  her  hand,  and  addreffing  her 
vol.  u,  O  ia 
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in  a  tone  of  mixed  pleafantry  and  feriouf- 
nefs,  faid — 

"  Tender  and  affectionate  as  I  have 
long  believed  you,  my  deareft  Clarentine, 
I  never  fufpeQed  till  this  moment,  that, 
to  fo  much  foftnefs,  your  little  heart 
united  fo  much  pride  ;  you  muft  curb  it, 
my  young  friend,  by  every  effort  in  your 
power,  or  greatly  do  I  fear,  that  of  the 
moil  benevolent  and  candid  of  human 
beings,  it  will  teach  you  to  become  the 
moft  unjuft  and  illiberal. 

"  Deareft  Madam" — exclaimed  Claren- 
tine, with  difmay — 

"  Nay,  be  not  very  ferioufly  fright- 
ened," refumed  Mrs.  Denbigh,  fmilingi 
»;  what  I  faid  was  more  meant  as  a  cau- 
tion than  a  reproach.  I  would  not  hurt, 
I  would  not  defignedly  offend  you  for 
the  world,  yet,  my  belt  Clarentine,  is 
there  not  fomething  a  little  petulant  and 
hafty  in  the  anger  with  which  you  permit 
yourfelf  to  fpeak  of  Mrs.  Hertford  ?  Al- 
lowing that  her  regard  for  Captain  Somer- 
iet  clalhes  with  your  own;  that  flie  has 
unadvifedly  given  him  to  underftand 
more  of  your  partiality  in  his  favour  than 
you  could  wifh  ;  ftill,  however,  I  fee  not 
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in  either  cafe  any  reafon  fo  feverely 
to  blame  her.  Let  your  own  fufcepti- 
bility  be  an  apology  for  hers;  and  as 
for  the  difclofure  fhe  made  to  him,  im- 
prudent as  it  was,  its  motives  at  leaft 
could  only  be  fuch  as  to  do  honour  to 
her  heart." 

Clarentine,  with  a  look  of  incredulity, 
and  a  fmile  of  involuntary  contempt, 
would  here  have  interrupted  her,  but  Mrs1. 
Denbigh  not  allowing  her  time,  fomc- 
what  gravely  added — 

"  Young  as  you  are,  my  dear  Mir* 
Delmington,  thefe  deep-rooted  prejudices 
fhould  not  be  cherimed ;  fince,  if  fuch  is 
now  their  force,  when  time  adds  expe- 
rience to  natural  diftruft,  what  will  be 
their  bitternefs  ?  Oh,  let  not  then  a  ten^ 
dency  fo  unamiable  fully  the  guilelefs 
and  youthful  fimplicity  of  your  charac- 
ter !  Be  not  only  virtuous  and  deferving 
in  yourfelf,  but  cultivate  with  care  that 
generous  and  noble  difpofition,  which 
fhould  lead  all  whofe  own  hearts  are  pure 
to  believe  well  of  others." 

Clarentine  could  bear  no  more — 

"  Oh,  Madam,"  cried  fhe  with  earneft- 

nefs, «  what  dreadful  prepoffeffion  are  you 

O  2  your- 
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yourfelf  conceiving  againft  me?  Am  I, 
indeed,  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  candour  and 
juftice  as  you  defcribe  ?  Do  I  appear  fo 
very  illiberal,  fo  very  fevere  as  to  require 
fuch  aVeproof  ?  Oh,  believe  me,  the  un- 
favourable opinion  I  have  thus  unguard- 
edly betrayed  of  Mrs.  Hertford  is  not 
the  mere  refult  of  fudden  refentment,  or 
groundlefs  conjechi-re !  I  intended  in- 
violably to  have  kept  fecret  all  I  had  ever 
heard  concerning  her,  but  you  now  com- 
pel  me,  in  my  own  vindication,  to  fpeak 
openly." 

She  then  very  circumftantially  re- 
peated every  particular  which  had  tended 
to  infufe  fufpicion  into  her  mind  whilftat 
Sidmouth  ;  fpoke  of  the  myllerious  hints 
that  Eltham  had  there  dropped  relating 
to  her,  the  caution  her  earneft  interroga- 
tions had  drawn  from  him,  the  Grange  and 
figntficant  looks  with  which  he  had  always 
talked  of  her;  and  laftly,  of  the  free  and 
contemptuous  ftyle  in  which  he  had  al- 
lowed himfeif  personally  to  addrefs  her. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  liftened  to  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  with  an  air  of  furprife  which 
plainly  mewed,  that  had  me  depended 
lefs  implicitly  ,upan  the  veracity  of  the 

relator, 
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relator,  fhe    would   have    been   tempted 
wholly  to  difcredit  them. 

"  The  greateji  proof  of  art ',"  it  has  been 

faid,  "  is  to  conceal  art"  and  this  Mrs. 

Hertford  had  fo  fuccefsfully  accomplished^ 

that,  far  from   having  ever  appeared  in 

Mrs.  Denbigh's  eyes  as  a   woman  of  de- 

fign  or  contrivance,  file  had  rather  im- 

pofed  herfelf  upon  her  as  one  of  volatility 

and  thoughtlefihefs,  who  to  a  great  deal 

of  levity  added  quick  parts,  but  neither 

depth  enough, to    be   capable  of  regular 

ftratagem,  or  fteadinefs  fufficient  to  apply 

her  understanding  to  purpofes  of  utility. 

What  the  qualities  of  her  heart  might  be, 

flie  had  found  no  opportunity  of  feriouHy 

inveftigating:  concluding  them,  however, 

to  be  rather  benevolent  than  otherwife, 

from  her  conftant  readinefs  to  oblige  and 

her  never-failing  good-humour,   fhe  had 

always  feen  her  without  diftruft,  and  con- 

verfed  with  her  without  referve, 

Thefe  being  her  fentiments,  when 
Clarentine  paufed,  Mrs.  Denbigh  frankly- 
avowed  them,  adding, 

(i  Upon  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  man  as 

Mr.    Eltham,  carelefs  and  inconfiderate 

as,  without  a  doubt,  he  is,  I  can  confe- 

O  3  quently 
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quently  put  but  little  reliance.  Mrs. 
Hertford,  though  now  I  believe  me  is 
ferioufiy  attached,  once  appeared  to  ine, 
and  formerly  unqueftionably  was,  a  giddy, 
vain  eoquette,  fond  of  admiration,  and 
delighting  in  new  conquefts  :  Mr.  Eltham 
jn'rnfelf  poffeffed  much  the  fame  turn  of 
mind;  and  thefe  two,  playing  upon  each 
other,  with  identical  weapons,  may  very 
probably  have  had  fome  little  difference, 
the  gentleman's  proud  fiomach  knows  not, 
even  yet,  how  to  digeft.  If  he  really 
thought  her  more  to  blame  than  him/elf, 
there  was  nothing  difhonourable  in  his 
guardedly  cautioning  you  againtl  her: 
yet,  from  an  advifer  fo  ill  qualified  for 
the  tafk,  I  would  not,  Mifs  Delmington, 
too  readily  imbibe  injurious  furmifes." 

««  Well  Madam,"  cried  Clarentine, 
M  further  than  this,  I  will  fay  no  more 
upon  the  fubjecV.  it  is  equally  impofhbie 
for  me  either  to  forget  or  not  to  feel;  1  am 
convinced,  therefore,"  that  as  long  as  I 
remain  in  Mrs.  Hertford's  vicinity,  think- 
ing of  her  as  I  mufi  think,  and  fuffering 
by  her  as  I  mufi  fuffer,  I  can  enjoy  no 
eafe  or  comfort.  Where  I  can  go  I 
know  not}  but  from  Mr.  Lenham's  houfe 

dqring 
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during  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  I  am 
determined  to  remove  !'" 

"  Are  you  ferious,"  cried  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh, with  much  aitonifhment.  «  I  never 
was  more  fo,"  anfwered  Clarentine  firmly. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  after  this  was  filent  a 
few  minutes ;  but  at  length,  addreffinrr 
Clarentine  again,  and  with  the  utmoft 
kindnefs,  (he  faid — 

"  If  fuch,  my  deareft  Mifs  Delming- 
ton,  is  your  decided  refolution,  far  from 
attempting  to  diffuade  you  from  it,  I  will 
rather  endeavour  to  make  my  own  ad- 
vantage of  it.  You  fay,  that,  at  this 
moment  you  have  fixed  upon  no  parti- 
cular place  to  repair  to  :  I  am  myfelf,  in 
a  very  fhort  time,  going  to  Bath  :  but  as 
motives  of  friendship  alone  will  lead  me 
there,  and  I  expeft  not  to  vifit  or  be 
vifited  by  more  than  one  family  in  the 
place,  its  being  fo  early  or  fo  late,  (I  know 
not  which  to  call  it)  in  the  feafon,  is  to 
me  perfectly  immaterial  :  will  it  be  fo, 
however,  to  you,  my  young  friend,  and 
can  you  voluntarily  confent  to  fhut  your- 
felf  up,  perhaps  during  fix  weeks,  withfo 
peevifh  an  old  moralized" 

«  Ah, 
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"  Ah,  Madam !"  cried  the  delighted 
Clarentine— "  if  I  could  but  flatter  my- 
felf  you  were  indeed  ferious  in  making 
me  fuch  a  propofal  !  but  it  cannot  be  : 
it  would  render  me  too  happy,  and  hap- 
pinefs  and  1  feem  deftined  to  be  great 
ftrangers !" 

Mrs.   Denbigh,  much   affe&ed  by  the 
purport  of  this  fpeech,  after  affuring  her 
in  the  moft  friendly  terms  (he  had  never 
made    an   offer    fhe  fo    fincerely  wifhed 
might    be    accepted,    attempted    to    re- 
animate her  courage  and  cheer  her  hopes. 
"   It    is    too    foon    for    you    yet,    my 
Clarentine,"   faid  fhe,    "  to  admit  lading 
forrow  or  dcfpondence  into  your  bread. 
The  world  is  all  before  you,  a  world  into 
which  you  have  hitherto  fcarcely   taken 
more  than  a  ftolen   glance  :  many,  many 
are  the  comforts,  the  felicities  I  hope,  it 
has  tt III  in  referve   for  you.     Your  own 
merit  will   mike   you   friends;  your  in- 
dependance  enfure  you   refpeft;  and  the 
goodnefs  and  purity  of  your  heart  beftow 
upon   you   internal    approbation.     With 
fuch    profpeQs,    fuch    health,     fuch   in- 
nocence and  yauth,  why,  then,  my  dearefl 
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girl,  why  give  way  to  this  vain  and  thank- 
lefs  dejection  !" 

*«Ah!  believe  me,  Madam,"  an fwered 
Clarentine,  the  tears  once  more  gliften- 
ing  in  her  eyes — «  I  have  net  given  way 
to  it. !  No  day  has  now  ever  pa  fled  for 
many  weeks  that  I  have  not  drained  every 
nerve  to  appear  chearful,  even  when  my 
heart  has  been  molt  opprefled ;  and  tho* 
often  wifhing  to  indulge  reflection,  often 
wifhing  to  be  alone,  I  have  yet  always 
forced  myfelfinto  occupation  or  fociety." 

"  In  both,"  faid  Mrs.  Denbigh,  "  you 
were  wife  and  right :  perfevere,  then,  my 
gentle  friend,  in  the  fame  courfe,  and 
doubt  not  but  that,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
your  virtuous  efforts  will  be  profperous 
and  fuccefsful." 

She  then  reverted  to  the  fubjeft  of  their 
meditated  journey,  which  me  told  her 
it  had  been  her  defign  to  begin  in  about  a 
week,  but  that,  if  it  washer  wifli,  and  Mr. 
Lenham  made  t  no  oppofition  to  it,  fhe 
would  accelerate  her  departure  without 
hefitation,  and  prepare  every  thing  in 
order  to  fet  out  in  three  days. 

Clarentine  was  very  grateful  for  this 
fecond  offer,  and  very  defirous,  on  find- 
ing 
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ing  it  really  put  Mrs.  Denbigh  to  no 
ferious  inconvenience,  of  accepting  it. 
They  mutually  agreed,  therefore,  to  be 
ready  early  on  the  following  Tuefday: 
and  then  Clarentine,  all  thanks  and 
acknowledgments,  and  Mrs.  Denbigh  all 
benevolent   kindnefs,   feparated   for  the 


evening. 
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